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ON HEARING A GREAT PIANIST. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


SHE played: before all life seemed poor and cheap, 
The men and women puppets, nothing more; 

But now I heard deep calling unto deep, 
While god-like shapes moved stately on the shore. 


New YORK CIty. 


“NATIONALISTS.” 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 














THE man who lives for himself only lives for a very small man. 
O star-built bridge, broad milky way! 
O star-lit, stately, splendid span! 
If but one star should cease tostay 
And prop its shoulder to this plan! 
The man who lives for self, I say, 
Lives for the smallest, meanest man. 


Icount the columned waves at war 

With titan elements; and they 
In martial splendor storm the bar 

And shake the world, these bits of spray! 
Each gives to each, and like the star 

Gets back its gift in ten-fold pay 


To get and give and give amain 
‘The rivers run and oceans roll. 
O generous and high-born rain 
When reigning as a splendid whule! 
That man who lives for self, again 
I say, has neither sense nor soul! 
THE HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 





AT STEPHEN’S TOMB. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 








AT Stephen’s tomb, a Hebrew prophetess 
Among the women there took up a wail, 
Which triumphed into gladness as it grew: 


“Ts fallen, is fallen, a prince in Israel! 
Wo, while it yet was day, his sun went down! 
Daughters of Judah mourn for Stephen slain! 


‘*Mourn for a candle of the Lord put out, 
A torch of noble witness quenched in blood; 
Wear sackcloth of thick darkness and bewail! 


‘* Repent, O daughters of Jerusalem— 
Repent, forsake your wickedness of wo; 
Look up, look up, the quenched torch burns a star. 


* Is risen, is risen; behold, at the right hand 
On high hesits of his ascended Lord; 
Rejoice, rejoice, for Stephen could not die! 


‘* Hosanna to the Son of David, who, 
Beheld of Stephen standing in the heavens, 
. Received his servant’s spirit to Himself! 
“The Resurrection and the Life is He; 
He will not leave this body in its tomb; 
Stephen, and we, shall meet Him in the air. 
‘* Descending with the sound that wakes the dead, 
Ten thousand of his saints attending Him, 
He comes! Hecomes! Evenso, Lord Jesus, come! 
‘*Salvation, worship, blessing, glory, power, 
Forever and forever unto God, 
Our God; He never will forsake his own!” 
Uplifted high in heart, they went away. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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BOTANIC GARDEN CONUNDRUMS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG#INSON. 





Tuy tell you in London that there is no question 
which you cannot get answered by taking your position 
from five to six P.M. on the inner stairway of the Athe- 
nzeum Club, and buttonholing the right persen when he 
comes along. If Huxley cannot reply to it, Sir John 
Lubbock may, or it may be a case for Bryce or King- 
lake, or Svanley may be happening in just now, or at 
any rate Herbert Spencer is probably playing billiards in 
the basement. What is true of that palace of literature 
and science is true, in a degree, of every well-appointed 
university town. In Cambridge, Mass., for instance, if 
one has a question to ask, and can afford time (alas!) to 
hunt up an answer, it is merely a question of the right 





direction in which to go. If the conundrum happens to be 
in the line of botany, it is needful only to pass through the 
Observatory grounds, resisting the temptations of that 
‘* ladder to the stars,” in Emerson’s phrase, and to pass 
on to the Botanic Garden. There are spread the garden- 
beds, the miniature groves, the little pools, the flow- 
ers of every zone, from the blue lotus to the white edel- 
weiss; there are the hot, dank, steaming fern-rooms, like 
an African forest, where you expect at every moment to 
meet Stanley and his revengeful dwarfs. But not less 
attractive than these are the silent rooms where laborers, 
perhaps as silent, have gathered from the four quarters 
of the globe their vast collections of dried plants; a 
mausoleum of the vegetable world more ancient and 
venerable than the tombs of kings, and certainly more 
odorous and more cheerful—where you can trace 
through countless modifications the genealogies of 
flowers. Beyond lies yet another mausoleum, where the 
thoughts and observations of the botanists of the world 
are recorded, not in brown paper herbaria, but in the 
books and pictures to which these collections Jed. 

Here, for instance, I went when a private letter from 
a Pennsylvania reader of THE INDEPENDENT suddenly 
threw light on the question raised by me, long since, in 
this journal—as to what the early Connecticut poet, 
Richard Alsop, meant when he wrote (1791), in what is 
perhaps the earliest poetic description of the American 
flora: : 

* There the Wild-Rose in earliest pride shall bloom, 
There the Magnotlia’s gorgeous wings unfold; 
The purple Violet shed its sweet perfume, 
And beauteous Meadia wave her plumes of gold.” 

I had asked various botanists in vain,and looked in vari- 
ous books for a wild flower whose generic or whose popu- 
lar name was Meadia, and still cherished the hope that 
Alsop might have had in view the golden-rod, when a 
single epistle put me on the right track. My correspond- 
ent said that in his boyhood a hill near Lancaster, Penn., 
was called habitually ‘: Meadia hill,” from the prevalence 
of a certain flower of that name, and he sent me aspeci- 
men of the flower. It was the Dodecatheon Meadia of Lin- 
neusand Gray—the plant widely known at the West as 
** shooting star.” Then repairing to the neighboring 
garden and its library, I explored the facts of the case. 
it soon appeared that the flower in question was first de- 
scribed by the English botanist, Catesby, who figured it 
in bis ‘‘ Natural History of Carolina ” (1731-48), two fo- 
lio volumes full of his own colored engravings. He 
baptized it as Meadia, after his friend Dr. Mead, of Lon- 
don; and the elder Darwin, in his ‘‘ Botanic Garden” 
(1791), also figures it and rhymes about it, in his high- 
flown way, under that name. But the more rigorous 
Linnzeus set aside the name, or madeit merely specific, 
and called the plant Dodecatheon Meadia, and as such it 
has since been known. It may be that Richard Alsop took 
the original name from Darwin, or that it was still known 
popularly under that early name. There can be no 
doubt about the plant; but, where alas! are the ‘‘ plumes 
of gold’’? True, the protruding stamens and the bases of 
the petals are yellow, but these are, after all, not con- 
spicuous; the general effect, even in Colorado, where it 
grows profusely, is >f a mass of pinkish purple; and I 
fear we must simply conclude that Alsop was not as ac- 
curate in his poetic descriptions as Tennyson or Lowell. 

Now for another conundrum of the Botanic Garden. 
I had, the other day, a letter from a lady well-skilled in 


folk-lore, asking how the name ‘‘ wood-waxen” came 


to be applied to the Genfsta tinctoria or ‘‘ dyer’s broom ” 
long since naturalized in this country—a showy yellow 
plant. hard to eradicate when once introduced. She says : 


‘The old botanical records tell me of ‘woad’ seed being 
sent over for garden cultivation before 1628. Forty years 
later, ‘ wood- wax ’ is mentioned as a dye weed by Josselyn. 
Now I want to know where and how the syllable ‘ wax’ or 
more recently ‘waxen’ came to be appended to the old 
Saxon ‘woad.’ The latter seems to have been in 
early English times applied to a cruciferous plant 
used by the Britons to color blue. It is probable 
the name ‘ woad’ was popularly given later to the legu- 
minous plant found to color yellow, tho of this I find 
no evidence. I wishI could find out, if my conjecture be 
true, when the naming of the genista as ‘ woad’ happened 
and also when and how our (American) termination ‘ wax’ 
‘or ‘waxen’ cameabout. The word ‘wood’ is doubtless a 
corruption of the old ‘ woad.’”’ 

Here was obviously a good opportunity for delving in 
the delightful old quarto and folio botanical manuals 
at the garden. The very name genista has always a 


charm, when we remember that this modest plant gave 
rise to the great historic name Plantagenet (planta 
genista) from the time when Foulques, the first Earl of 
Anjou, was scourged with twigs of it on his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and assumed it as a symbol of humil- 
ity. And this yellow flower takes a leading part in that 
industrial history of modern times which is turning out 
more interesting than tales of pilgrims and conquerors; 
since it was brought to England by German dyers, and 
became an essential element in great manufactures. In 
solving my friend’s problem it is natural to turn first to 
that ever delightful book, Prior’s ‘‘ Popular Names of 
British Plants” (third edition, London, 1879), and there 
one may read in a few sentences enough to overthrow 
all American claim of nomenclature.. We read this: 

““Wood waxen, A. S. wudu-weaxe, which would seem to 
mean *‘ wood-grown,’ a word very inapplicable to a plant 
that is also found in open meadows. It is most probably a 
corruption of some German name meaning ‘ woad-plant,’ 
uwaud gewitchse. It is called in Sloane MS., 1571, 3, Wode- 
wex (Genista tinctoria, L.). 

This ‘‘ 1571” does not apparently mean a date, but a 
page of the manuscript, doubtless one of those of Sir 
Hans Sloane, the founder of the British Museum. who 
was not born till 1660. This evidence would not, there- 
fore, of itself, carry the word in question beyond the 
period of a possible American origin; but an earlier au- 
thority at once settles it. In the great folio ‘‘ herbal” 
(1578), adorned with quaint pictures of the Dutch botan- 
ist, Dodoens, known in science as Dodonzeus, we find 
the name ‘‘ wood-waxen or Base broome” given to 
Genista humilis, a name designating the same plant in 
those ante-Linnzan days. Then in Ray’s ‘ Historia 
Plantarum,” a work of similar description, but a century 
later (1693), we find the English name given (p. 1725) as 
**Green-weed or Dier’s weed or wood-waxen,” and 
the modern specific name is given as Genista tinctoria 
Germanica. This affix indicates plainly the origin of the 
plant, of which there is abundant evidence elsewhere. 
Apparently it was first brought to England to dye yel- 
low, but was after a while superseded by other dyes; 
and was still continued in use, in order that by combin- 
ing it with the Isatis (true ‘‘ woad”), which dyed blue, 
the combination produced the long celebrated ‘‘ Kendal 
green.” This is stated in Lindley and Moore’s well- 
known “‘Treasury of Botany” (under genista), which gives 
the name of the yellow flower as woad-waxen, It would 
seem, therefore, that in practice the prefix ‘‘ woad” 
simply implied a dye of some kind, and that it was used 
in practice indiscriminatingly for the blue and the yel- 
low. There seems no other way of explaining the fact 
of its being applied to the two plants and. wholly differ- 
ent, a puzzle with which the lexicographers do not seem 
to have concerned themselves, tho they are compelled 
to recognize the fact. 

Trivial as such inquiries may seem beside the pro- 
founder problems of systematic science, they yet have 
a value of their own, and sometimes throw unexpected 
light on great generalizations. All the study of folk- 
lore is but the gathering up of hitherto unconsidered 
trifles; and if we judge these collections only by their 
apparent importance, or repress the spirit of curiosity 
when exercised in ways seemingly trivial, there would 
be no folk-lore societies at all. Probably this would not, 
in the opinion of the busy world, be a serious loss. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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TIM: A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY PRESIDENT THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D, 








OnE lovely afternoon, in early May, I was driving 
homeward, in my one-horse buggy, when I saw a man 
walking in the road before me. My first thought was I 
would “‘give him a lift”; but when I overtook him he 
was so extraordinarily ugly, and Jooked so dirty, that I 
had a little struggle with myself before Icould give him 
the invitation to ride with me. He was going to Wal- 
tham to see his brother; and to see 1f he could find any 
work for himself and his son. The brother had been in 
the country mapy years, and was doing very well; but 
Tim himself had been in America only two or three 
years, landing in New Orleans, afterward working up 
to St. Louis, and now managing to get into his brother’s 
neighborhood in Massachusetts. 

I asked him about his plans and his hopes, and what 





he could do. In Ireland, he said, he had been a fisher- 
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man, and on the sea all the while; ‘‘ sure, he could steer 
a boat as well as any man.” But in this country he had 
worked in gardens and on farms altogether. When we 
reached my door, at the edge of, the village, I told him 
that, if he did not find any steady employment, I would 
give him two orthree days’ work on my little place. So 
the next morning he presented himself; and thus began 
a friendship between us which lasted during his life. 
He was unspeakably dull and awkward about every 
kind of work on shore; so that it was a great trial of 
patience to teach him. But he was so faithful to his 
work, and so loyal to his employer, that I never had any 
other man to do a day’s work for me if I could get Tim. 
Another attraction to me was the original picturesque- 
ness of his language; and his disposition to epigram- 
matic brevity. He found employment for his son in the 
factories, and his wife kept house for her son and bus- 
band. But the boy grew discontented with his situation 
and one morning ran away. ‘‘ And when the bell rang 
at noon,” Tim told me, “‘ his mother was at the window 
looking for him; and she stood looking for him; but 
when she found he did not come, the walls of her heart 
came together.” It was a heavy blow to the father also; 
for he was growing somewhat feeble, and he was such 
a blunderer in work that very few persons would emp'oy 
him asecond time. 

He frequently referred to his New Orleans life, and 
seemed to have been particularly impressed by its hum- 
ming-birds, to which he always gave the poetical name 
of ho-ney-soo-kers—i.e., honeysuckers. And he was 
never tired of praising a Mr. Weiss, of St. Louis; a 
farmer who ‘could steer his words” as well as Tim 
could steer a boat. Two maxims of Mr. Weiss’s were 
very frequently on his lips—one in favor of heavy ma- 
nuring, the other in favor of deep and thorough break- 
ing up of the soil. ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Hill, the manure is the 
farming”; or else, ‘“‘ Ah! Mr. Hill, the tilth is the farm- 
ing,” were sure to come from him several times every 
spring when we were at work in the gard«n together. 
The only thing that ever made me doubt his statement 
of having been always on the water, was the persistence 
with which he clung to a shovel on all occasions. I1f he 
was not born with a shovel in his hand, he must at least 
have handled it from early childhood. I wasone day up 
in my hay-loft, and wanted Tim’s help. I called him 
twice or thrice, in vain; and looking down into the 
stable saw him hunting about distractedly for something 
which he had mislaid. To my inquiry he answered: ‘I 
was looking for the shovel to bring before me in my 
hand.” Into a hay-mow! 

I one day was going to be gone some hours, so I drove 
in some light stakes on the line of a new fence, and told 
Tim to set in a post .wherever 1 had driven a stake. 
There was an extra post, which I intended to put in an- 
other place for a hitching-post. I was gone longer than 
T had expected; and when I returned, Tim had set all 
his fence-posts and gone home. But my extra hitching- 
post was missing. The next morning I found it in the 
middle of my vegetable garden, firmly set at the corner 
of one of the beds, which were separated from each other 
in the usual way by very narrow paths merely trodden 
down in the soil. When I asked Tim what he put it 
there for, he answered: ‘‘ To keep the corner.” But he 
had no reason to give why he chose that corner, or that 
bed; nor could I guess at any reason, With considerable 
labor he dug it up again, and set it where I wanted it. 

One day when he said something of the beauty of the 
world, I told bim of an old lady in the neighborhood 
who said the world grew more beautiful to her every 
year she lived. His only reply was: ‘‘ And sure, it is 
more beautiful.”” When I asked his reason, he an- 
swered: ‘‘ And is not every gentleman, everywhere, do- 
ing what you are doing—improving his place; and does 
nut that make the world more beautiful every year?” 

One summer he was raking upa little grass from the 
half acre in front of my house; and another Irishman 
coming by talked with him a few minutes in Irish. 
When he had gone Tim said: 

** And you would have laughed, Mr. Hill, if you had 
heard what we were saying.” 

** What was it?’ I asked. 

** Well, he came along, and he looked over the wall; 
and says he: 

“**A light crop of hay, that!’ 

‘*** Yes,’ said I; ‘ but it belongs to a heavy man.’ 

*** And what good will that do him,’ says he, ‘ when 
he’s blind for the otoer world? 

***And,’ says.I, ‘who told you that he is blind for the 
other world? There's but One knows that, and {he never 
told you.’ 

I remarked that I supposed the man knew I was a 
Protestant minister. 

** | suppose so,” answered Tim. 

** Well,” said I, ‘“‘you believe that there is no salvation 
out of the Church, do not you?” 

‘** There is ro salvation out of the Church, that’s sure,” 
was his reply. 

‘* Then I don’t see why you don’t think I am blind for 
the other world,” I answered. 

‘- Sure,” replied Tim, with great earnestness, ‘ and 
you are a better Catholic than I am myself.” 

**How do you make that out?’ I asked, ‘when I 
never attended mass but just once in my life, and preach 
in a Protestant meeting-house twice every Sunday,” 
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‘* Well,” he replied, ‘‘ my parish priest in Ireland once 


asked me if I wanted to know how to tell a true Catho- 
lic; and I said: ‘ That's just what I should like to know, 
your reverence.’ And he said: ‘ Thetrue Catholic is the 
man whoshows his love to his God by his charity to hs 
neighbor—he's the true Catholic, whether he comes to 
mass or goes to meeting.’” 

Then he told me ofthe same parish priest asking can- 
didates for confirmation, whether if they were really 
starving, and had an opportunity to steal a neighbor's 
sheep, which they would do, die or steal. All said: *‘Die 
rather than stéal,” till it came to Tim’s turn, and he said: 

** Please, your reverence, l’d take asheep.” 

‘* What ! steal a sheep?” 

‘* No, your reverence, not steal it; but I’d take it; and 
trust, by God’s blessing on the strength it gave me, to 
pay for it.” 

The priest badgered hima while, and then said: 

‘* This man is more truthful and more honest than any 
of those who say so valiantly that they would die rather 
than steal.” 

One fine summer day 1 went to Tim's house to get bim 
tocome and do a little work forme. He was walking 
in front of his door sunning himself, not well enough to 
work. Hetold me his ailments with Homeric simplicity 
and faithfulness, and my heart sank within me. The 
physicians, with that noble Christian fidelity so character- 
istic of their profession, did all that medical skill could 
do. They procured him a free bed in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and there he finished out his few re- 
maining weeks of life, with all the comforts that chari- 
ty could bestow; but the case was hopeless from the mo- 
ment that its true nature had revealed itself. Tim knew 
it; but be possessed bis soul in patient faith. Dull as he 
was concerning the business of this world, he was clear- 
sighted as to the realities of eternal worth; and I lay 
this simple tribute upon his grave, knowing him as 
one of my teachers from whom I learned some of those 
things which are of most service for this world and for 
the world to come. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


~~ 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR A FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN M. BLISS. 








IT is the time when many in the theological seminaries 
of the country are earnestly considering the question, 
as to what department of ministerial work they shall 
undertake. Three lines are before them: the home 
pastorate, home missionary work, and the foreign field 
If the consecration to the Lord’s service be true, s> far 
as personal willingness is concerned, there will be no 
choice between the three. Each offers its peculiar hard- 
ships, also its peculiarcompensations. Tobe successful 
in any one, requires the same consecration as in any 
other. It isa grievouserror to suppose that the mis- 
sionary, whether home or foreign, needs any more sin- 
cere devotion to the cause of Christ than the pastor of a 
church in village, town or city. 

This question of consecration ought to be considered 
as settled by the very fact of entrance upon the ministry. 
It should be taken for granted that every minister of the 
Gospel is ready and willing to take up any one of these 
three departments. In the choice that he must make, 
he should be guided by the widest knowledge, the best 
judgment available. 

In general, it may be said that every graduate of a 
theological seminary is prepared for a pastorate; a less 
number are fitted for home missionary work; still fewer 
can enter the foreign field to advantage. 

{t is our object to call attention to some of the consid- 
erations that must have weight with those who are con- 
scientiously pondering their duty in regard to tris last 
sphere of Christian service. 

First comes the question of health. The strain of ac- 
climation, of adaptation to new habits of life, of endeav- 
oring to understand and be understood in a new lan- 
guage, is a heavy one, and such as only a well person can 
hope to bear successfully. It isa mistake, however, to 
suppose that one muss necessarily be robust. It is not 
always the very strong that endure the longest, or ac- 
complish the most. 

Next to health comes the taste for language. The 
ability to express ideas clearly and forcibly, especially 
in a foreign language, is a matter of idiom rather than 
of grammar or vocabulary, and facility of idiom comes 
rarely, if ever, to those who have real dislike for the 
study of language. A few missionaries, indeed, whose 
linguistic attainments were very weak, have done suc- 
cessful work; but they have done so in spite of great dis- 
advantages. 

A foreign missionary should be practical, able to turn 
his hand to anything that for the moment may require 
attention, whether it be to pack a box, plane a board, 
saddle a horse, keep accounts, plan a house, or teach, 
preach, or superintend native assistants. In the wide 
scope of foreign work, a place might be found for an un- 
practical man, but such places are rare. The word 
‘‘cannot,” as applied to anything that must be done, 
ought to have no existence ina missionary’s vocabulary. 

Co-ordinate with ‘‘ cannot” is “will not.” Every man 
has some one thing which he can do best. It is the con- 
stant effort of the Mission Boards, and of the Mis 
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sions, to put every man where he can do what he can do 
, But sometimes this is impossible. Any one of a 
sco.» of exigencies may arise at any moment, which will 
throw upon him duties for which, in his own taste and 
judgment, he is least fitted. He must simply be willing 
to go ahead, and do the best he can, even tho he seems tu 
be wasting energy and time. F 
' Another most important element is the ability to work 
with others. There is no position that so develops a 
man’s individuality, provided he has any, as the foreign 
field. The great importance and far-reaching results 
of decisions give to the views of each an intensity 
seldom felt in discussions inthe home land. Tobe able 
not only to accept cordially the opposing verdict of 
associates, but to co-operate heartily in work on lines 
that seem mistaken, requires character of the highest 
order. 

There is necessary, also, a certain versatility of mind, 
an ability to recognize changes, profit by them, utilize 
them, and adapt one’s self to them. The problems of 
foreign missionary work are constantly shifting. New 
phases appear that render old methods useless or worse 
than useless. Plans must be altered. Even principles 
that seemed fundamental drop out of sight, not because 
they have become false, but because they have ro longer 
any relation to present needs or circumstances. 

A foreign niissiopary should always be an optimist, 
never a pessimist, Hope, courage, faith, are character- 
istics absolutely essential to the best success. Ability to 
see the bright side, even if the brightness be but the 
faintest glimmer of a long delayed dawn, will help one 
over many a hard place, through many a bitter experi- 
ence. Few who have not felt it can realize the pressure 
upon the spirits of a hostile government, hcstile people, 
few and weak friends, or understand the sense of lore- 
liness that comes from the lack of that national asso- 
ciation which extends into the remotest country parish 
or even home missionary settlement. To overcome this 
requires not only religious faitb, but moral and physical 
courage. And thus we might go on, enumerating one 
point after another, until brouzht up sharp with the re- 
mark: ‘* I do not see but that these same characteristics 
are jast as essential to the home missionary or the pastor 
as to the foreign missionary.” Undoubtedly they are. 
The fact is that almost any man who will be successful 
at home may be so abroad. Why, then, are so many ap- 
plicants rejected? Why does not every church accept 
the first candidate that offers? There are many men 
who would never think of criticising the action of a 
church in not accepting them, who feel very much hurt 
when told that, in the judgment of a committee, the 
foreign field is not best suited tothem. Yet the boards 
are obliged to be far more particu'ar than any cburch, 
are compelled to consider certain things which a church 
can well afford to overlook. Undoubtedly they make 
mistakes, but nv one who knows the perplexities that 
attend their action can help feeling that the wonder is 
not, that so many but so few, mistakes are made, 

New York City. 
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POPULAR POETRY. 


—_=— 
BY ANDREW LANG, 





THERE is a standing question as to whether popularity 
—true popularity—is a proof of excellence in poetry. 
Perhaps the answer is that permanent popularity isa 
real proof, and that temporary popularity is, at least, a 
presumption in favor of excellence Clearly enough, to 
be popular, poetry must be obvious. It must move the 
most universal feelings, it must deal with emotions 
which all the world has felt, and can readily recognize. 
The Muse must be of flesh and blood. She must appeal 
to the passions of love, regret, remorse, religion, pa- 
triotism, pugnacity. She must not dwell in shades, and 
nuances, and delicacies, and perversities of passion, and 
have reflective, emotional experiences. She must not 
be content with manner alone; the utmost beauty of 
style, the most exquisite research of expréssion, will 
never make poetry popular. The refined, the curious, 
are few—a mere remnant; their approval alone cannot 
stamp verse as good and permanent. The true and 
lasting success will be when, to the obviousness and 
universality of the passions is added the charm of style, 
as especially in Shakespeare and Burns. But the want 
of universality and obviousness in Keats, for example, 
the remote delicacy of his ideas, will leave him a great, 
but never make him a really popular poet, in spite of all 
his magic. On the other hand, his majestic, learned 
manner will render Milton always dear to students, tho 
what really made his popularity—his religion, or rather 
his theology, and hislack of humor in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
—will inevitably deprive him, more and more as time 
goes on, of his larger public. ‘he long-winded 
harangues of the serpent, for example, are already 
rococo, and all but ludicrous, It is in his sonnets that 
his religion and his poetry can never part company. 
Obviousness and universality of emotions made ‘‘In 
Memoriam,” Lord Tennyson’s first really popular suc- 
cess, in spite of what were felt as difficulties. Ail could 
not understand all the turns and allusions, but all have 
known grief, desiderium. On the whole, a poet who 
deals, in a manner however little inspired, with per- 
fectly familiar and even commonplace ideas, has a far 
better chance than al] the rafirés who ever rhymed, 
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without having some general plain moral notion, or 
general experiences to rhyme about. The lack of dis- 
tinction in such a man will insure his mortality certainly 
enough, but he will not die sooner than his refined 
rivals, who, indeed, can hardly be said ever to have 
lived, and he will, at least, have had his day. He is se- 
cure for bis hour, as soon as commonplace people have 
exclaimed in ecstasy, ‘‘ My very ideas!” 

A curious guide to popularity in verse is Dr. Mackay’s 
** One Thousand and One Gems of Poetry” (Routledge), 
a very favorite collection. You and I, being depraved 
critical persons, would not have looked for our gems in 
Thomas Haynes Bailey, or in Bow les, or in Beattie, per- 
haps. 

“°T were well would all learn wisdom, 
Who bebold the first gray hair.” 
’*Twere very well; but one might have fancied the re- 
mark too obvious. Itis not. In Byron’s ‘‘He who hath 
bent him o’er the dead,” the grammar is not obvious— 
perhaps it is inextricable; but what the poet has in his 
mind is as clear and common as sunlight, or love of 
freedom, or memory of noble deeds. He stirs the blood, 
tho we cannot parse him. So does Campbell in 
“* Or Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown,” _ 
tho we doubt about the glory, still more, to be sure, 
about the morality of the transaction. Elsinore is not 
a ‘* wild and stormy steep”; the beech trees trail their 
boughsin the water. But it always remains steep and 
stormy to Engjishmen. It is pure commonplace to say 
_ “ The mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave.” 
But we overlook all this, for the energy of the poem. 
‘* Wave. Munich, all thy banners wave,” by all means; 
and if the last line ‘‘ Shall be a soldier's sepulcher” 
breaks the scheme of the work, and if ‘shall be the 
soldier's cemetery” would save it, we very much prefer 
the sepulcher. Alaric Attila Watts may not be the 
chosen bard of the refined; but he sang ‘‘ My Own Fire- 
side,” and it was enough. That jewel is among the 
gems, and glitters wherever there is a hearth. 
* Be still an eden bright to me. 
My own, my own fireside.” 

This takes the world, cold to Lovelace’s beautiful Pla- 
tonism: 


“TO LUCASTA. 
“GOING BEYOND THE SEAS. 
“ If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee; 
Or that when I am gone, 
You or [ were alone; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering winds, or swallowing wave. 
“ Bat U'll not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell the saile, 
Or pay a tear to swage 
The foaming blue-god's rage: 
For whether he will let me passe 
Or no, I’m still as happy as I was. 
** Tho seas and land be ’twixt us both 
Our faith and troth, 
Like separated soules, 
All time and space controules; 
Above the highest sphere we meet, 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as angels greet. 
“So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate; 
And are alive i’ th’ skies, 
If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Heaven, their earthly bodies left behind.” 
The spiritual and consolatory beauty of this poem, which 
is placed first in Lovelace’s collection of his own works, 
has not made it a favorite with collectors. Indeed, the 
sentiment lacks the necessary obviousness, yet it is not 
unnatural. One has met with-it elsewhere, in a strange 
place, in a Red Indian lave-song. printed and translated 
recently by Dr. Brinton. The ill-starred cavalier and 
the untutored squaw found the same comfort in that 
spiri ual union which time and space and even death 
can never break. Miss Eliza Cook, like the poet of ‘‘My 
own Fireside,” is immortal in ‘‘The Old Armchair.” 
But Thackeray, who sang of a cane-bottomed chair, 
too, is not represented in the ‘‘ Thousand and One 
Gems.” 
** Would you learn the spell, a mother sat there, 
Anda sacred thing is that oldarmchair. 
But [ loveit, [ love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from my mother's old armchair,” 
writes Miss Cook. This suggests the fondness which 
‘‘ spirits” have for inhabiting chairs and tables. Why 
should this be more popular? it is not more obvious nor 
better written than 
**She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottom’'d chair.” 
Crabbe one might think a popular poet. Perhaps he 
is too austere, and we have twenty poems of Cowper’s 
to one of Crabbe’s, tho both sang of the Newspaper. 
‘To all men something, and to some men all,” Crabbe 
says. He might have said ‘‘ to most men all.” Did you 
ever see anybody reading poetry in a railway carriage? 
Crabbe is outdone, it seems, even by Erasmus Darwin, 
‘*a good man and not a bad poet,” as has been said of 


Dead”; his lovely song to Sleep is left out in the cold, 
and in the cold is she whose 
“Shadowy hair is faint and fair, 
She keeps the shadowy kine. 
Ob, Keith of Ravelstone, 
The sorrow of thy line.” 
Dobell is very little known; not popular at all. His 
Sleep song isthe most beautiful that, as a hunter after 
poems on Sleep, I have found; but it is not in Mr. Ward's 
collection of English poems. Mr. Nichol, who made the 
extracts, says that Dobell’s “‘ luxuriance of imagery was 
like a cloth of gold thrown over the limbs of a Franken- 
stein.” Why of a Frankenstein? Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster is probably meant. Mr. Gerald Massey seems to be 
more popular than Hogg, which is strange; and by the 
publisher's desire, Charles Mackay than Marlowe, which 
is amazing. Oddest of all, perhaps, Edgar Poe con- 
tributes but a single gem out of all his smoky opals and 
mysterious sapphires. That particular jewel 1s ‘‘ The 
Raven,” so far from his best piece, and yet so mysterious- 
ly the best known by people who admire Longfellow’s 
‘* Psalm of Life.” The passage about footprints on the 
sands of time is nonsense, as has often been said and 
shown, but the moral purpose is manifest. The public, 
like the Lincolnshire farmer, feels that the poet ‘‘ has 
said what he ought to ha’ said,” and goes away contented. 
Mrs. Hemans is in great force; *‘ O call my brother back 
to me” is ever dear to sentimental little girls. The boy 
still stands on the burning deck; it is not a very good 
poem, but the lesson is stirring, like 
“Agincourt! Agincourt! 
Who knows not Agincourt !” 
like Sir Francis Doyle’s ‘‘ Red Thread of Honour,” like 
Thomas Pringle’s memories of Teviotdale in the spicy 
groves of Malabar. How all such things touch us with 
dear, familiar names of native land that themselves 
move us more than music, more than song. 
*** Are these the links o’ Forth?’ she said, 
* Are these the crooks o’ Dee, 
Or the bonny woods o’ Warrochead 
That I sae fain would see?’ ” 
The simple words affect one more than a wilderness of 
threnodies ; we lend them the sentiment of our own 
country-side, and perhaps the best poetry is that which 
makes; most people feel the poet within themselves. For 
he is there, not dead young. as Sainte-Beuve said, but 
sleeping in all of us. For us the true poetry is the poe- 
try that wakes again the true self; the wistful sou!, 
slumbering undisturbed in the tumult of the world, and 
only aroused, like the Sleeping Prince in the Scotch 
fairy tale, by the magic.song. 
“Seven lang years I served for thee, 
Toe giassy bill I clamb for thee, 


The bluidy shirt I wrang for thee, 
And wilt thou no wauken and turn to me?” 
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‘“*‘LICENSE’’ AND ‘‘TAX.”’ 


BY CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 








SOMETIMES, in temperance discussions, we have been 
met with the assertion that license of the saloon does not 
give the Sta‘e’s moral sanction to the traffic, but is, 
rather, a repressive and discouraging tax. 

This statement, which Prohibitionists generally have 
considered untenable, has been made in various forms 
by men of intelligence, good morals and high social 
standing. It has not been difficult, for me at least, to 
believe that those of them who favored temperance and 
took this ground were quite my equals, and so entitled 
to my respect. Some of them have been in favor of the 
highest kind of license, and it would be uncharitable to 
believe them insincere. They have so challenged my 
respect that I have given their position some thought, 
and ask them to consider what occurs to me on this sub- 
ject. 

The one reasonable cause for the imposition of any 
tax on its citizens is, that the State may raise funds to 
meet the necessary expense of administering the govern- 
ment fully, fairly; economically and safely. Any other 
tax is essential robbery. When I was told by the high- 
est authority that very much more than half of the ex- 
pense of maintaining good government is caused by the 
saloons, which all worthy men consider altogether 
worthless, the plan which naturally came to my mind 
was the prohibition of the liquor traffic. This would re- 
duce the sum of all our taxes, say, over three-fourths, 
or, as some of the judges of courts tell us, four-fifths. 
This would make all the needed taxes fall very lightly 
upon the body of tax-paying citizens. But I have not 
been able to persuade all the good and able men of my 
acquaintance to see that prohibition is practicable, and 
so they have opposed and do oppose measures looking to 
prohibition, and will not work with me. But I wish to 
work with all men who are honestly against the Rum 
Traffic, and if they cannot conscientiously come my 
way,I am ready to go theirs, so far as my conscience 
will allow me. 

Supposing the disposition to discourage the rum traffic 
by taxation to be sincere, how would this plan work ? 

Let each county estimate how much the liquor traffic 
has cost it the last year. Let there be fairly taken into 
this calculation the cost of courts, jai's, penitentiaries, 
almshouses, lunatic asylums, no farther than those costs 
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time of drunkards and those who are engaged in the 
unnecessary manufacture and sale of intoxicants; in 
fine, all that the county probably and reasonably would 
have saved if there had been no liquor sold for beverage. 
When this amount has been ascertained, let it be levied 
for the next year upon all real estate in the country on 
or in which any beer, wine or ardent spirits have been 
manufactured or stored or sold for beverage. Let the 
impost be laid fairly and proportionately, ten times as 
much being laid on the property valued at fifty thou- 
sand dollars as upon that rated at five thousand dollars; 
and let it come upon real estate which may belong to 
the clergyman or. elder as upon that belonging to the 
grog-seller and the keeper of the bawdy house. If the 
license is a valued thing, let it remain, and let the 
amount paid for that be credited to the account of the 
tax assessed on the premises. The remaining tax, if 
there be any, will be distributed over real estate which 
has had nothing to do with the rum traffic. 

It will not do to say that this is ‘“‘ unfair,” on the 
ground that there is a perfectly just and harmless form 
of hquor selling. There either is such or there is not. If 
not, the objection is baseless. If there be, it must be so 
small and insignificant as not to be taken into the ac- 
count when preparing to deal with a gigantic evil any 
more than one would care for the destruction of a little 
wooden sentry-box when defending a fort. But there 
can be no just and harmless form of selling liquor for 
beverage in the United States in the close of the nine- 
teenth century, as such a sale must be made to a com- 
munity which by hereditary dipsomania stands on the 
edge of destruction into which even wine drinking may 
plunge it. There may be just and lawful lighting of 
matches; but not in a powder mill. And we are in a 
powder mill. 

Nor can it be objected that ‘it is not practical,” and 
assign the reason that it is impossible to estimate with 
approximation to justice how much injury is done by 
the traffic in intoxicating beverages; but we can, without 
any more difficulty than in other cases, make some just 
approximation, and if there be danger of going too far 
let the rumseller, who has no mercy on others, have the 
mercy of a large allowance made in his favor; and even 
tho we reduce the general tax fifty percent. below what 
it probably fairly should be, the traffic would be taxed 
withcut being legalized, and that is what we are aiming 
at. An expert gives these figures: ‘‘Statistics show that 10 
per cent. of the annual number of deaths in this coun- 
try are due to alcohol; that fully 35 per cent. of our in- 
sane are so eitber directly or indirectly from its use; 
and that 75 to 90 per cent. of the inmates of our penal and 
pauper institutions owe their condition to its influence. 
Besides this, we find that 45 per cent. of the inmates of 
our asylums for idiots are the offspring of parents ad- 
dicted to drink.” 

The ‘‘impracticability” is denied. We have resources 
which would enable us to make very close approach 
to correctness in each country after the first year, and 
in that year it would plainly be a concession to liquor 
traffic to lay only one-half its proportion of the taxes on 
the real estate which it employs. 

This is written with the most unqualified sincerity. I 
care nothing for political parties in this matter. Iam 
bound by no ties or pledges or overweening fondness for 
any plan heretofore proposed by myself or others. 

I bave three little grandsons. As they grow older 
they cannot go to school or church, or come to visit me, 
without being subjected to the peri!s of saloons. I have 
friends who have kinsmen they cannot a!low to walk 
the streets of New York without guardians. I have had 
to enter those abominable places to bring to the mother 
her captured son. Let all men and women who have 
any plan for either the depression or the suppression of 
the saloon, not involving sanction of the rum traffic, 
count on my earnest aid for whatever it is worth. 

Does not the plan suggested in this article meet the 
requirement of taxation without sanction ? Ought not 
all Prohibitionists to favor it? Ought not all other tem- 
perance men to favorit? If not, why not? Let us be 
candid and fair with one another. 
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SOME YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
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JouN BoyLe O’REILLY is, | think, what Stedman calis 
a ‘‘ natural balladist,” with the gifts and the faults of his 
countrymen, eloquent, musical, pathetic to a marked 
degree, but often spoiling his poems by unpruned luxu- 
riance or the intrusion of platform platitudes, which do 
not meet with unanimous approval from cu'tivated 
readers. But O’Reilly in these very poems has one 
great point in his favor that they are the outcome of in- 
tense feeling, however narrow. 

James Whitcomb Riley is chiefly known, I suppose, as 
a dialect poet, but personally I prefer, as a rule, such of 
his pieces as are not ‘‘in dialect,” such, for instance, as 
“The South Wind and The Sun.” That Riley is inno- 
cent of the great offense is proved by ‘‘ Knee-deep in 
June”; butI am haunted by a suspicion that most poets 
put poems into dialect that are hopelessly unpoetic in 
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The palm of popularity among dialect poets, seems to 
a foreigner to fall to Will Carleton. Probably none of 
the younger poets has such a hold upon the affections of 
the sixty millions, and not without reason, for Carleton 
is in thorough sympathy with the unadulterated Ameri- 
can, distinctly has something to say, and says it with no 
small degree of mother wit and pathos, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, for somewhat similar reasons, has a large audi- 
ence of a som¢ what similar character. 

No American humorous poet seems to me to have the 
genius of humorin the same degree as poor Irwin Rus- 
sell, the darky-dialect poet, whose ‘‘Christmas Night 
in Quarters” is about the best thing of the kind I have 
read, 

** Yawcob Strauss ” toois very funny with his German- 
English, and his way of putting things is very funny, 
and he has Josh Billings’s gift of preaching a pithy Jit- 
tle sermon in his humorous moralizings. He is quite an 
American Asop sometimes. ‘‘Don’t Feel too Big,” ‘‘Mine 
Moder-in-law,” *‘ Der Oak und der Vine” seem to me 
admirable. In a higher grade‘: John Paul's” ‘fhe King 
and the Pope” and E. R. Sill’s ‘‘ Fool’s Prayer” are great 
favorites of mine, 

So much for indigenous humor. Of late there bas 
been a surfeit of vers de societé—poems with an uffecta- 
tion of sprightliness, imitated from the French second- 
hand through Austin Dobson, whose exquisite style has 
met with a wider appreciation in America than in his 
own country. Up to about a year ago this affectation 
was at its very hight, puffed up by toy balloons of bal- 
lades and rondeaux and villanelles, manufactured prin- 
cipally by the very young poets. Clever young Ameri- 
cans.show a Chinese aptitude for imitation in this sort 
of thing. Some of the heads of the school have written 
Dobsonese that might almost be mistaken for Dobson, 
and have produced some really bright work. But there 
are others who have only a good ear and a capacity for 
technical finish, who could thoroughly enter into the 
spirit of this veneering. The same class, who received a 
severe chastisement in the poem written by Dr. Ward 
during his confinement in the hospital, is now turning 
out pseudo-Nature poems of the smell-of-the-autumn- 
woods brand, with equal gusto. There is a kind of par- 
allel between this element in poetry and dudishness in 
dress. It shows a delicacy, a certain originality of 
taste, but no brawn. How refreshing it is to turn from 
these /ucubrations (I speak literally, knowing the ex- 
penditure of midnight oil) to a poem like ‘* Lasca.”* 

“ I want free.life and I want fresh air, 

And I sigh for a canter after the cattle.” 
There is, unfortunately, no evidence that this arch 
favorite with American reciters’ audiences is the work 
of an American. What evidence there is rather ,oints 
the other way; for it has been traced as far back as 
Temple Bar, where it appeared over the signature of 
Frank Desprez; and the editors of the great ‘‘ Library of 
American Literature,” whom I consulted. are inclined 
to pronounce it the work of an Englishman, who had 
been ranching. 

How much more raison d’étre is there in good transla- 
tions, such as those by which John Eliot Bowen has put 
the charming poems of the Queen of Ramania, in their 
original meters, within the reach of those who have not 
the privilege of knowing German. 

I have constantly heard it remarked by Americans 
that America will never produce a thoroughly national 
poet till she produces one inspired by the ax. In this 
class of poetry Ifound no young American with higher 
claims than John James Piatt—essentially the farmer 
poet, he who has been the most successful in capturing 
the spirit of beauty in the clearing, the furrow, and the 
harvest field. There is a fine simplicity in Piatt’s 
Minors and Ohio poems, as dignified and interesting as 
it is simple. 

Speaking of Piatt reminds me of his colleague in his 
first book, who has since, in another line, risen toa 
pinnacle in both English nations—W. D. Howells. I think 
Howells as a poet has received scanty justice. Few of 
the younger poets have so much of the Longfellow 
quality, tho he treats a more familiar class of subjects. 
The subjects he chooses are interesting, and he treats 
them with a great deal of poetical grace and musicality, 
as well as the qualities for which his novels are famous. 

Two of the best lyrics I came across were trom the 
pens of men almost unknown except through the col- 
umns of the Century Magazine, Will Wallace Harney 
and H. A. Blood; and even David Gray, author of one 
or two of the finest of American Sonnets, and a poem on 
Sir John Franklin that might become as popular in 
England as Doyle’s ‘‘ Private of the Buffs,” when it be- 
comes known there, is only familiar to certain circles. 

A difficult book to judge was the “ Liber Amoris” of 
Henry Bernard Carpenter, author of that strange, weird 
poem in the Atlantic Monthly, ‘A Trio for Twelfth 
Night,” which bears the stamp of spontaneous genera- 
tion by poetic frenzy as distinctly as ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner.” The ‘‘ Liber Amoris” is a mystical poem, 1 
fear a failure as a whole, but pregnant with noble pas- 
sages and rich flowers of poetry. it is like one of the 





* I had constantly heard scraps of this poem in the mouths of the peo- 
ple; but I never had the good fortune to see it entire until I saw a quota- 
tion of it in Marion Harland’s charming novel, * With Best Intentions.” 
I wrote to her, and was rewarded with a complete copy, by her courtesy, 
which I am quoting in the preface to my book. 














great fifteenth-century pictures—ill-digested, lacking in 
unity to our modern ideas, but with here a little episode, 
there a magnificent suit ot armor, sometimes even 
smiths’ work of gold and jewels let into the canvas; 
now a tree, now a flower, now a champing horse ex- 
quisitely done, not to mention the castle in the back- 
ground, upon which fancy has run wild. To take in 
the ‘“‘ Liber Amoris”’ as a whole is an effort, but it is 
made up of beauties. 

Another luxuriant genius is Joaquin Miller. Few of 
the younger poets have been as much read as Miller, who 
is as well known in England and Australia as in America. 
And rightly—for Miller, at any rate, is distinctly Ameri- 
can and has broken fresh ground. He has been called 
the Poet of the Sierras, and he differs from Bret Harte in 
the greater prominence that he gives to the horse. Bret 
Harte leans more to the Anglo-Saxon side of Western 
life with its miners; Miller more to the Spanish side 
with its vaqueros. Miller’s poetry is richer than most 
American poetry. It seems as if the voluptuous South, 
with its rich coloring and Italian-opera style of life had 
been burned into every piece of pottery that comes from 
his wheel. And many of his creations are lovely—not 
fine porcelain—he is too clumsy or too careless for that, 
but like Japanese earthenware, remarkable this piece 
for bold grace of form, that for an effective dash of 
color, a third for a beautiful little detail or a romance 
animating the whole. Miller can tell a good story and 
can write a ringing line, but he cannot gallop smoothly 
for long together, or turn out perfect workmanship. 
But he is essentially interesting, and there is many a 
piece of chaste poetic workmanship which I should like 
to see perish before ** The Ship in the Desert,” or the be- 
ginning of ‘* The Rhyme of the Great River.” Miller's 
merits and his faults may well be iltustrated by com- 
paring ‘‘ Kit Carson’s Ride” with ‘* Lasca,” a poem on 
the same theme. 

I was much struck with the remarkable sonnets of 
Arlo Bates and the War poems of George Parsons 
Lathrop, which seemed to be the best I saw coming 
from a younger poet on the Northern side—picturesque, 
impassioned, pathetic, rising in the Gettysburg ode to 
the hights of eioquence. 

The finest work produced among the very young poets 
I considered J. E. Nesmith’s ‘‘ Monadnoc,” written in the 
style attempted by the pseudo-Nature school, but bear- 
ing the impress of a genuine communing with Nature, 
and a thorough gestation and finish. I should have 
mentioned Clinton Scollard as a poet from whom I have 
considerable expectations. He has done some cherry- 
stone carving in his time, but he has broken away from 
it, and among all the very young poets, there is none in 
whom J detect so nuch of the Aldrichian quality. 

To pass on tothe women poets, ‘‘ H. H.,” whom I place 
at the head, I have already discussed. Next to her, in 
spite of unevenness of workmanship, I should place Nora 
Perry, who has, in a marked degree, just that in which 
the bulk of the poetry I read seemed most wanting—in- 
spiration. When I read the masterpieces of two broth- 
ers, ‘‘ Westward Ho” and ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” when I 
read ‘‘ The Daughter of Heth” and ‘‘ Edinburgh after 
Flodden;”’ when 1 read G. W. Cable at his best, or that 
most tragical tragedy Juliana Horatio Ewing’s “The 
Story of a Short Life,” I feel the blood tingling at the 
roots of my hair or the tears welling. I say to myself 
‘** This is genius.” But very little of what I read for my 
present work affected me thus. Stedman has brought 
this thrill in my veins, this mist over my eyes, once, 
twice. So has Maurice Thompson; so have Hayne and 
Father Ryan and Lathrop with their battle-pieces; so 
has Hay with one or two of his Jove poems, and Harte 
with one or two of his episodes. These are but few, and 
I don’t know that any of them have the genuine ring 
more than ** Riding down” and ‘‘ The Romaunt of the 
Rose.” Miss Perry is a New Englander of New Eng- 
landers. No one else has made the stately figures of the 
great actors in the drama of the Revolution rise before 
us withsuch a Witch of Endor verisimilitude. 

Louise Chandler Moulton is a poet af a very different 
kind. Her poetry is musical, pathetic, delicately fin- 
ished; she has just that charm that endears “‘ Trefoil” to 
English readers, a natural singer, devoid of poetical 
artifice and mannerism. And Harriet Prescott Spofford 
is another born poetess. Not infrequently in her poems 
one comes across the Lasca note of spontaneity, as in ‘‘The 
Lonely Grave.” 

Reference has been made above to Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox. Much ridicule has been leveled at her and much 
solid success has fallen to her share. No living poetess’s 
books sell like hers. Her publisher told me that 65,000 
copies had been sold of_‘‘ Poems of Passion.” It is in- 
teresting to analyze the sources of her success. She has 
a considerable gift of melody, can invent a ringing 
meter; she chooses her themes from the every-day life 
of the many, and has a knack of putting into a pithy 
line what the average person has been thinking all 
along but never said. There is a good deal in common 
both in the captivating jingle of their lines and in the 
mother-wit with which they put into saws the philoso- 
phy of the life we live in, oetween her and that most 
successful of colonial poets, Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
the Burns of Victoria. Poetry has its genre side as well 
as painting. 
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the United States with some remarks upon four bright 
young poetesses who may at any time take a leading 
position among the women singers of America—Helen 
Gray Cone, Danske Dandridge, Louise Imogen Guiney 
and Margaret Deland. 

Of these so far Margaret Deland has achieved by far 
the greatest success, her poems having passed through 
several editions, while her religious novel ‘‘ John Ward 
Preacher” has achieved a reputation only inferior to 
that of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” She writes charming little 
poems in the style of Herrick, and some of them such as 
“* Affaire d Amour” and the song of the ‘* Blue Chicory ” 
are thoroughly Herrickian in their beauty and spirit, 
and she had the good fortune to be left alone in ber 
studies after the sweetest English song-writer of the 
seventeenth century, while others were Jearning to play 
«The Fair Old Tunes of France,” most of them, it is to 
be feared, not from the original music but from the 
adaptations of Dobson, Gosse and Lang. At one time it 
seemed uncertain whether the Cherrystone cutters 
would do a series of cameos from Herrick or from Vil- 
lon. But~the bluff Devonshire Parson escaped the 
chipping, and Mrs. Deland was left in undisturbed pos- 
session of her delightful ‘‘Old Garden,” to cultivate the 
flowers-of seventeenth-century England. 

Louise Imogen Guiney’s ‘“‘ Wild Ride” shows genuine 
inspiration, and when she leaves off gathering her poeti- 
cal flowers from the greenhouse and turns to find them 
in the open air of which she is so devotedly fond she 
has a great promise before her. There are poems of 
hers like ‘‘ The Light of the House,” which show a 
strong touch of the quality which isn’t exactly pathos, 
but is most emphatically poetry. 

To my mind the most poetical among the very young 
poetesses are Danske Dandridge and Helen Gray Cone. 
Their styles and choice of subjects are quite different, 
but both have the genuine note and are really song- 
birds Take, for instance, Miss Cone’s “ Elsinore,” 
**Emelie,” and ‘The Accolade,” or Mrs. Dandridge’s 
** Desire ” and ‘‘ The Dead Moon.” Both are happy and 
ingenuous in their subjects and meters,and fresh in 
their feeling. 

With them I must bring to a conclusion my remarks 
on some of the Younger Poets. -I say advisedly some, 
for it will be noticed that I have omitted or barely men- 
tioned Bret Harte, Aldrich, William Winter, Celia 
Thaxter, Edith Thomas, Emma Lazarus, and a host of 
others of less note. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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A SOUTHERN ETHIOPIAN EXPLORATION. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.8.A. 








THE conquest of discovery in Africa advances rapidly 
in every direction. Through the marvelous feats of ex- 
plorers the worid of to-day growingly realizes the enor- 
mous magnitude and boundless resources of the Dark 
Continent. In the roll of celebrities associated with that 
county M. Bore.li merits a distinguished position. His 
four years’ researches in the south of Ethiopia form a 
valuable contribution to geographical knowledge. The 
regions visited in northeastern Africa have the White 
Nile on the west, Abyssinia northward, and to the south 
and east the vast Gallas table-lands. Ethiopia, a name 
which means ** burnt faces,” was in the earliest ages 
supposed to lie north of Mesopotamia, or identified with 
Assyria, and only in subsequent times located in Middle 
Egypt and the Soudan. 

Setting forth at his own charges and intrusted with a 
scientific mission fcr the French Minister of Public In- 
struction, the explorer landed at Tajurah Bay, in 1885. 
Asa port for the embarkation of slaves it has a wide 
notoriety. Since the English occupation of the Somali 
Coast the slave route has been diverted from Galla Land 
to this point northward, whence the human cargoes 
are shipped for Arabian and Persian markets. The gal- 
lant Frenchman had much difficulty in making up a 
caravan before he crossed the treeless steppes, peopled 
by the fierce nomad tribes of the Afars or Danakili. In 
fifty-four days Farré, the first village in the Shoa coun- 
try, was entered. His next call was at Aukoboer, the 
earlier residence of the kings, and afterward at Autote, 
where King Menelek entertained the discoverer for sev- 
eralmonths. The heart of the Shoa territory, which is 
mountainous, is usually penetrated by scaling the east- 
earn slope of the chain of ranges towering above the 
broad desert plains, Beyond thse stretch the immense 
plateaus of the Gallas, gradually declining southward. 
Among these semi barbarous tribes the Arab raiders 
make periodical horrible onslaughts for slave captures. 
M. Borelli made a shurt excursion over the sterile lands 
which divide Shoa and Harrar, and has the credit of 
being the frst European to perform the enterprise. In 
a similar attempt a fellow-countryman, named Lucereau, 
methis death. By the well-known expedition of King 
Menelek the passage is very familiar to the native 
tradersin Ethiopia. Returning to Shoa after a week’s 
stay in Harrar, the Frenchman moved due south, with 
the object of exploring the conjectured sources of the 
Omo River. 

He traversed fertile and abundantly watered districts. 
The summits of the mountains, one of which had an 
altitude approaching 7,000 feet, created a temperate at- 








mosphere, Of the giant peaks M. Borelli noted Mount 
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Harro-Wenchet, whose huge crater, transformed into 
the basin of an extensive lake, would moderately com- 
pare in size with the famous Kilanea of the Sandwich 
Islands. The loftiness of Mount May-Gondo presented 
an imposing spectacle. God-jeb, the prince of eleva- 
tions in the neighborhood, exceeding 11.700 feet, was 
robed in an impenetrable forest of the ever-graceful 
bamboo, from foot to crown. Turning from the moun- 
tain kingdom the hardy traveler accepted the generous 
hospitality of the King of Djimma. His country was 
remarkably productive, and his subjects peaceable and 
industrious. Borelli utterly failed to pierce the unex- 
plored realms of the Zingeros. Eventually marching 
further south, he crossed the Omo and sojourned suc- 
cessively in the Hadia, Tambaro and Wallamo countries, 
He now sett!ed conclusively the reality of Lake Abbala, 
which had long been denied or faintly surmised to have 
existed. In the vicinity a meager population occupied 
a poorly iilled soil. The natives had dispensed with 
salt and the Marie Thérése thaler as means of currency 
for which bars of iron, calves and ‘* black ivory” have 
been substituted. On his resumed southerly track he 
passed through the diminutive and ravaged domains of 
Garo and Bosha. By courageously scaling God-jeb and 
entering the Koullo, M. Borelli anticipated important 
discoveries; but to his disappointment Nature’s barren- 
ness and the antagonism of tribes compelled him, on at- 
taining the sixth degree of latitude, to retrace his 
course. 

Fortunately the prize of the expeditionary campaign 
had been achieved. M. Borelli is convinced that the 
Omo does not flow eastward; nor is it as generally 
reported an affluent of the Juba. When the waters of 
the Omo have rolled two degrees westward they make a 
sudden bend to south and empty themselves into a lake 
of considerable magnitude. This imperfectly surveyed 
inland sea, having an estimated length of 200 miles, 
with no outlet, bears the designation of Schambara or 
Basso-Narok. Possessed of daring enthusiasm, M. 
Borelli hazarded a second invasion of the impassable 
Zingero Kingdom. He secured the alliance of a notable 
chief and 1,800 warriers for the purpose of terrifying 
possible adversaries. Two hostile attacks were repulsed 
and, on the venturesome crusade, fortune appeared to 
smile. Ultimately on gaining the slopes of Mount Bor 
Goudda, where a horde of natives were offering human 
sacrifices, M. Borelli’s party were furivusly assailed by a 
number of the semi-cannibals mounted on horses. Their 
prowess and likewise the betrayal of the leader’s plans 
by several of his allies utterly defeated the forces in the 
explorer’s service. He himself was wounded with a 
lance, and many of his followers slain. Others who 
were taken prisoners were either tortured by swallowing 
or being immersed in boiling water. Consequent upon 
this eventful and deadly combat M. Borelli, suffering 
agony from his injury, fever stricken, and lacking ade- 
quate provisions, struck northward for the friendly 
Shoa territories. A two months’ rest was welcomed, and 
then the coastward journey undertaken via Harrar and 
Zeilah. 

To geographical science this heroic exploit has valua- 
bly contributed. In the topography of the various 
routes and, especially, the determination of localities 
according to the latitude and longitude astronomically 
by aid of the theodolite and the use of the hypsometer 
for the ascertainment of altitudes mathematically, M. 
Borelli has won the thanks of learned societies through- 
out Europe and America. His rich ethnograpbical col- 
lection given to the French Republic has been deposited 
in the Trocadero. The ardent explorator took upward 
of eight hundred photographs, made repeated examina- 
tions of the natural products, minutely observed racial 
customs, and met with a number of curious dialects 
and languages, three of which he successfully acquired. 
M. Jules Bore!li obtains worthy rank among the savants 
of the French Geographical Society. His name will be 
permanently linked with ‘the soldiers of exploration 
who have helped to rec'aim what has very truly been 
named ‘‘ The Lost Continent.” 

Bouton, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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A GREAT PROBLEM. 


BY CHARLES H. LUGRIN, M.A. 





IN a recent number of THE INDEPENDENT, Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson quotes Canon Zinche 
as estimating that 800,000,000 people will dwell in 
the United States in the year 1980. Most persons attach 
little importance to calculations of this nature, regard- 
ing it as the result of some sort of arithmetical jugglery; 
yet if it be not a wild exaggeration, if the actual rate of 
increase in the population of the United States shall be 
no more than half the Canon’s estimate, the prospect is 
of such tremendous significance that all other questions 
appear trifles as compared with it. To house, clothe and 
feed the mighty host, which persons now living will 
see resident within the borders of the Republic, unless 
some unforeseen calamity intervenes to check the growth 
of population, will tax the resources and institutions of 
the country to a degree which will surprise us when we 
come to consider it. 

To double the population of a country, possessing a 
vast arable public domain, ready to be cut up into farms 
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from providing for a similar increase, when the land is 
in the hands of private owners and immigration has 
penetrated into every corner. To add thirty millions to 
thirty millions, while a seemingly boundless prairie 
awaits settlement, may be done without the slightest 
strain to the social or political fabric; but to add, with- 
out occasioning friction, sixty millions to sixty millions, 
when private ownership has taken possession. of the 
greater part of the best land, is no simple matter, while 
to double the result of that addition, and without doing 
violence to existing institutions, to put two hundred 
and forty millions of peop!e into a territory, where 
sixty millions are already beginning to complain of 
lack of room, will be an herculean task. Yet with just 
such a problem as the latter, there is reason to believe 
that the American school-boys of to-day will have to 
deal by and by. Is it not correct, then, to say that the 
probable increase of population, and how the country 
shall prepare for it, are subjects which ought to be well 
understood and that their study ought to be no longer 
delayed ? 
Let us examine a few of the data available for the in- 
vestigation of this subject. 
In 1790 the population of the United States was some- 
what Jess than 4,000 000; it is now estimated at 64,000,- 
000—an increase of sixteen-fold in a century. This rate 
continued for a hundred years longer will give a popula- 
tion of 1,024,000,000 in 1990. It will be objected that 
there have been great accessions in the past from immi- 
gration, and that this will not increase in proportion to 
the growth of the resident population. Thisistrue; and 
it is also true that we are unable to say how much of the 
increase since 1790 is due to immigration, or, in other 
words, how many people would be now living in the 
country if there had been no reinforcement from Eu- 
rope. But the expansion of population, simply by the 
natural increase of the people and without the aid of 
immigration, leads to enormous results in a compara- 
tively short time, when the conditions are favorable. 
The French inhabitants of what had been New France 
numbered 70,000 at the time of the conquest of Canada 
by the English. Their descendants now number two 
anda half millions—a thirty-fold increase in one hundred 
and thirty years, or about twenty-fold in a century. 
This rate will raise the Canadian-French element of the 
population of America to 50,000,000 in 1990; and if the 
same ratio were applied to the people of the United 
States, and all immigration should cease, they would 
exceed 1,280,000,000 a century hence. These few and 
simple statements of well-ascertained facts give an in- 
sight into the immense possibilities of the future. 
But it may be urged that such rates of expansion, or 
even the minimum rate by which the descendants of 
‘* the Revolutionary fathers” increased from generation 
to generation—and this must have been much less than 
that of the Canadian-French—will not be continued. 
What does such an argument imply ? Manifestly, that the 
birth-rate will greatly decrease, or the death-rate greatly 
increase, or there will be a great overflow of population 
seeking homes elsewhere; or that all three of these 
causes may operate to prevent the suggested expansion. 
It is the boast of our civilization that, under its in- 
fluence, the average duration of life is becoming greater, 
and it isadmitted that the average number of individuals 
in a family, which, including the parents, is about five, 
cannot be reduced without social risk. ‘I he birth-rate can 
be decreased only by the spread of celibacy or the re- 
fusal of married people to have children, and either of 
these causes, much more both of them acting together, 
would be potent in undermining the vigor and stamina 
of the race, which, for want of a better name, we call 
the Anglo-Saxon, but which, made up as it is of the rep- 
resentatives of many nationalities, the Anglo-Saxon 
type, the common law of the Anglo-Saxon and his Jan- 
guage predominating, may be more properly called the 
Anglo-American, will have to surrender its supremacy 
to more rugged and virile successors. The ruling race 
of the future must marry and bring forth children to- 
day. To be fruitful and multiply is the prime condi- 
tion upon which national prestige can be maintained, 
and, in proportion as this great law of Nature is disre- 
garded, the offenders will suffer. Hence when the 
Anglo-American race ceases to increase, as in the past, 
the days of its supremacy will come to an end, and in its 
downfall History will repeat the story of the great na- 
tions of antiquity. 
If we refuse to concede a reduction in the birth-rate, 
we will more readily reject the suggestion that the death- 
rate willincrease. Rather will it be claimed that a bet- 
ter comprehension of the laws of health and the estab- 
lishment of improved social conditions will tend yet 
further to lengthen the average duration of life, and 
consequentiy lead to amore rapid increase in population. 
There will, of course, be an outflow of the native pop- 
ulation, and this may naturally be expected to become 
greater from year to year. It would be fruitless to spec- 
ulate upon the extent of this emigration and the fields 
to which it will be directed; but great as the stream will 
undoubtedly ultimately become, it will not, for a long 
time to come, counterbalance the influx from Europe. 
The condition of things in that continent warrants the 
belief that emigration, instead of being to any large 
degree arrested, will be materially augmented. States- 
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inevitable outcome of the armed peace, with which Con- 
tinental Europe is burdened. Sooner or later the 
crash will come, bringing in its train ruinous taxation, 
to be added to burdens already grievous to be borne, 
and from which thousands upon thousands will flee to 
the New World. 

These considerations, superficial tho they may be, 
show that, however startling Zinche’s estimate may ap- 
pear at first sight, its rejection involves more difficulty 
than its acceptance; but for the purposes of this paper 
it is not necessary to argue that any estimate ought to 
be regarded as even approximately correct, the point 
being that an enormous augmentation of the popula- 
tion may be treated as one of the things which the com- 
ing century has in store for the United States and the 
whole of North America—an increase, the social, politi- 
cal and industrial effects of which are beyond our com- 
prehension at the present time. 

It will be interesting now to inquire as to the capacity 
of the country to sustain a vastly increased population. 
At present the United States is peopled at the rate of 
thirty-five persons to the square mile; while the rate in 
Continental Europe, exclusive of Russia and Scandina- 
via, is one hundred and sixty to the square mile. In 
other words, the United States will have to be populated 
four times as densely as it now is before it reaches the 
degree attained by the part of Europe referred to. But 
area alone is not a safe measure of capacity. Productive 
area, that is, the area actually productive, or which can 
be made so, must be considered. Upon this basis the 
population per square mile of Continental Europe, lim- 
ited as above, is two hundred. The United States con- 
tains fully one anda half millions of square miles of 
productive area, and probably a considerably larger area 
might be properly so classed; but on the basis of a mil- 
lion and a half, the country would sustain 300,000,000 
people at the above ratio. This ratio, apparently large 
tho it is, falls far short of the possiblemaximum. Eng- 
land and Wales contain six hundred persons to the 
square mile of productive area. True the importation 
of agricultural produce is large; but on the other hand 
many thousands of acres of fertile land are not directly 
used in sustaining population. In further illustration 
of this branch of the subject, reference may be made to 
the Chinese province of Kiang-Su, which in 1812 had a 
population of eight hundred and fifty persons to the 
square mile, and now has probably little short of a 
thousand. 

Statistics of this character, when applied to North 
America, must be taken with many qualifications; that 
is, the term ‘‘ necessaries of life” hasa different meaning 
in different countries. What is a fair degree of Juxury 
in a European peasant would be only a slight remove 
from poverty to an American farmer. Everything on 
this side of the Atlantic is done on ascale commensurate 
with the greatness of the country. Like the law, the 
people ‘‘do not concern themselves about trifles,” and 
waste nearly as much asthey use. It takes, on an aver- 
age, nine acres in the United States to grow one hun- 
dred bushels of wheat ; in France three acres only are 
needed. Hence if no better system of cultivation pre- 
vailed than is practiced in France the wheat product 
might be trebled without increasing the acreage. The 
64,000,000 people of the United States employ 13,172,000 
horses; tbe 35,000,000 people of France manage to get 
along with 2,882,000. Probably considerably more land 
is required to feed the horses of the United States than is 
sown to wheat. There were in the United States in 1888 
nearly 40,000,000 head of cattle, or more than twice as 
many per capita as sufficed the people of France. To 
take a comprehensive view of the whole matter, the 
people of the United States lay under tribute somewhat 
less than six acres per head, not including the land 
which yields the annual export of produce, while the 
population of France subsist on the producevof two and 
three quarter acres per head. It is only fair to add that 
France imports considerably more agricultural produce 
than she exports; but, on the other hand, only a compar- 
atively small part of her imports in this class consists of 
the necessaries of life, that is, of cereals or animal 
products. In these estimates the produce consumed by 
live stock is, of course, included. 

Without multiplying illustrations, it will be conceded 
that the probable demands of the future population of 
the United States cannot be determined by a reference 
to European statistics. The subject must be considered 
altogether from an American standpoint; but Old World 
statistics are valuable as demonstrating the extent to 
which the yield of the farms of the United States can be 
readily increased. Our argument thus far shows that 
at the present per capita acreage, the capacity of the 
United States is considerably less than the requirements 
of two hundred million people, a number which the in- 
habitants of the country may be expected to exceed 
within half a century. 

Important considerations in connection with this sub- 
ject are the rapidly approaching exhaustion of the arable 
public domain, the adaptability of the unoccupied por- 
tions of the country to the production of what to Amer- 
icans are prime necessaries, viz., beef and wheat, the 
proximity of the great wheat-growing and grazing areas 
of Canada, the possibilities of systematic and extensive 
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irrigation; but these and other phases of the subject 
must be passed without examination in detail. To dis- 
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cuss them at ali exhaustively would he to tax the read- 
er’s patience; and, at any rate. sufficient has been said 
to show the character of the problem, presented by the 
rapidly increasing population. 

I raise no question as to the ability of the people or the 
capacity of the country to deal with this problem; my 
point being simply that it is a matter to which public 
attention should be at once directed, with which the 
people generally should be familiarized, in order that 
the nation, like a wise host, may make ready for its ex- 
pected guests. 

Without stopping to discuss the effect which the 
quadrupling of the population will have upon the great 
cities, the ownership of land or the incidence of taxa- 
tion, we come at once to agriculture and forestry. ‘These 
two interests are closely interwoven, how closely it is 
not very easy todetermine. Science has not yet been 
able to define the limit of safe deforestation, either from 
the standpoint of successful agriculture or public safety. 
The telegraph brings accounts at short intervals of floods 
in China, destroying towns and drowning thousands of 
people; and similar catastropbes are becoming common 
in Central Europe. These are doubtless owing in a large 
measure to the removal of foreststo make room for the 
crowded population. America must be early on its guard 
against the possibility of such disasters. One Johnstown 
horror in a century is more than enough. It is evident, 
however, that if the country is to become peopled with 
anything like the rapidity anticipated, deforestation will 
before many years approach the line of danger. Prob- 
ably in some localities it has drawn very near -that al- 
ready; but speaking of the country at large, or of any 
considerable portion of it, the limit of safety is yeta 
long distance ahead. In 1880 of the 536,000,000 acres in 
farms in the United States, 35 per cent. was woodland. 
The farm area in 1889 is probablyjnot short of 700,000,000 
acres, and the percentage in woodland is perhaps less 
than in 1880; yet it is to be remembered that these 
amounts take no account of the vast unoccupied area 
much of which is wooded. A constant increase in the 
cultivated area on existing farms is to be anticipated, 
and this will be greater from year to year, since the 
vacant arable domain is nearly exhausted. The utiliza- 
tion of rough and hilly tracts, especially in the East, is to 
be looked for. Within a short time it will seem almost 
incredible that Vermont and New Hampshire ever com- 
plained of deserted farms. As has been said, the limit 
to which deforestation can be carried with safety has 
yet to be defined; but that there is such a limit is 
obvious. 

What will ensue when this limit has been passed ? 
Here we come into a field of inquiry, largely speculative 
in character; but unless there is a decrease in the aver- 
age rainfall, the rapid rise and fall of rivers will be one 
of the first results; the hillsides will be swept clear of 
soil by rushing torrents, and the tree-crowned summits 
be superseded by steriie peaks. Important climatic 
changes may be anticipated in such an event; for the 
presence of great forest areas must influence tempera- 
ture. What the direct effect of this will be upon agri- 
culture we have no data sufficient to warrant an 
opinion. 

Referring more directly to agriculture itself, the 
proposition will not be ccntroverted that greater econ- 
omy in land and better methods in cultivation must be 
practiced if the country is to continue to feed and clothe 
its rapidly increasing population; and, altho there are 
no present indications of a shortage, it is not too soon 
to guard against the possibility of one occurring. The 
annual export of farm produce is about one-seventh of 
the whole yield; but this, tho aggregating a large vol- 
ume, is not, relatively speaking, a very large margin 
out of which to provide for the coming millions, From 
a careful examination of available facis, the conclusion 
seems warranted that the United States has area suffi- 
cient to provide, under present methods of cultivation, 
for three times the present population; but it seems also 
clear that it will have to do more than that within the 
lifetime of the rising generation. Better cultivation 
must, therefore, prevail; and the children of the public 
schools ought to be taught its necessity. 

And this is the point of the whole matter. It ought 
to be made a part of the education of every boy and girl 
to learn of the probable expansion of the population in 
their lifetime, and the calis it will make upon the re- 
sources of the land. If this is done, we may rest con- 
tent for the future, for the Anglo-American race has 
shown itself equal to the solution of all. the problems 
which it has ever been called upon to face, Statesmen 
and political economists of to-day cannot hope to pro- 
vide against the contingencies to which the growth of the 
nation will give rise; but they will not have discharged 
their duty to those who will come after them if they 
fail to appreciate the magnitude of those contingencies 
and to prepare the youth of the country to grapple with 
them. 

FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA. 
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THE British Royal Society for the Protection of Life 
from Fire has lately awarded three prizes for bravery and 
humanity at the burning of the Forest Gate Asylum—to 
Miss Maria Julia Bloomfield, who receives an illuminated 
testimonial and £8, and to Mrs. Eliza Roe and Miss Laura 


Terry, a niece of Ellen T » certificates 
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Sine Arts, 
THE PICTURES AT THE SALON. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








OPprtntons differ as to whether the Salon is good or bad 
this year. The absence of so many distinguished artists, of 
course, makes itself perceptibly felt. Still, after going 
through and through the rooms, comparing and weighing 
one with another, my opinion is that the Salon of 1890 is 
worthy to rank with the best of its predecessors. Fewer 
startling pictures, perhaps, but a larger average of really 
good work, especially among the landscapes. 

The vestibule passed, and the celebrated ‘‘ Square room” 
(which is to the Salon what the “wil de boeuf” was to the 
Court of Versailles) entered, the first thing one sees is Mun- 
kacsy’s great work—a ceiling for the Museum of Art at 
Venice. It is a work intended to be stretched some forty 
feet above the head of the spectator, and it is impossible to 
do it justice as it is now hanging against a wall; but no 


disadvantage of position can entirely spoil such a chef 


@euvre. The artist calls it ‘The Allegory of Italian 
Renaissance,” and shows us in one bold composition all the 
great artists of that great period—Raphael by the side of 
Leonardo da Vinci; Paul Veronese, posed on a high ladder 
before a canvas, evidently in a moment of inspiration; 
Michael Angelo, somewhat apart and pensive; Titian, with 
a group of scholars round him, studying a nude figure. 
Munkacsy himself, with his face half-hidden by his hand, 
is watching from a corner his evocation of the glorious 
past. Everything in this immense picture (one bundred 
square meters!) is decorative and harmonious; the concep- 
tion is vigorous and bold, the coloring luminous, the group- 
ing superb. When I saw it there were, unfortunately, too 
many people round for me to imitate one enthusiastic jour- 
nalist, who told me that, finding herself alone, she lid 
down on her back before it, and then got an idea of what 
it really is. 

A large picture of Jules Lefebvre is, perhaps, next in 
importance to Munkaczy’s. It is taken from the old Eng- 
lish story of Lady Godiva, and shows that chastest of women 
as she rode nude through the streets of Coventry in com- 
pliance with her barbarous husband's edict. The streets 
are deserted, all the windows are shut, the inhabitants have 
hidden themselves out of respect for the modesty of her who 
is sacrificing herself for them. Painters may take liberties 
with legends, and M. Lefebvre has done so in this case; for 
he shows us Godiva not alone but accompanied by a serving 
maid who leads the gray horse by the reins. This second 


figure is of great value in the composition, and her face tells’ 


us that she is in sympathy with her mistress and shows her 
fears. A covey of pigeons flying down from a house-top 
have frightened both women with the noisy whirr of their 
wings. This incident made me think of Tennyson’s poem: 


“The deep air listered round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind bardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouth’d heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see; the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame; her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses :” 


The shivering terror of Godiva is splendidly realized. I 
wish, tho, M. Lefebvre had chosen an English street for the 
scene of the English story and not a foreignone. It is very 
quaint, very picturesque, but distinctly continental. The 
black and white timber-beamed houses of the Middle Ages, 
which stand tothis day in a hundred old towns in England, 
have quite a different character from those of the same 
period existing, say at Chartres or Nuremberg; and I feel 
convinced that the Saxons of ‘‘a thousand summers back” 
did not have geraniums and nasturtiums growiog in their 
window-boxes; neither did their bakers, even the enterpris 
ing ‘‘ Peeping fom ”’ himself, whom tradition says followed 
that trade, furnish them with such very modern and such 
very French bread, rolls, consommes, and crescents. Details 
apart, however, it is a fine and interesting picture, full of 
feeling and sentiment and of a most pleasant color. 

There are many medical subjects this year, scenes from 
cliniques, operations, and so forth, of doubtful taste always, 
but often executed with much skill. Alexandre Bisson’s 
‘“* After the Operation ”’ belongs to this category. ‘Ihe pa- 
tient who has been operated upon is Mr. Osiris, and his 
father intends to present the picture as a souvenir to the 
hospital. Necker, the young man, looking wondrriully 
fresh and healthy, is in bed, surrounded by the celebrated 
Doctors Guyon, Potain and Segond. After Bisson cumes 
Moreau de Tours; with his ‘‘ Fascination,’ at the Hépital 
dele Charité. The scene has evidently been studied from 
life; but there are many scenes in life not fit for reproduc- 
tion on canvas, this among them. lt appears that this ex- 
periment is one which is practiced daily and with wonder- 
fully good results on sufferers from hysteria, mental dis- 
orders, and so forth, who sit in a half circle around a revolv- 
ing mirror, watching it, until with dazzled eyes they fall fas- 
cinated in a state of coma; hypnotism and suggestion finish 
the cure, if cure it isto be. All this is written at length, 
with facts relating to the different personages present, on 
the frame. The picture is one which is sure to always at- 
tract a crowd; but there is something cold-blooded and 
brutal in handiog these poor beings down to posterity, with 
their childish smiles, their frightened shudders depicted for- 
ever on their nervous faces. Whata relief to turn from 
this to M. Vollon’s still life, a healthy, hearty appetite in- 
spiring composition this, simple in the extreme. Nothing 
but a saucepan, a pumpkin, some tomatoes, some peaches 
and a blue-gray pitcher; but painted with what skill! 
What talent, how one feels the difference in the textures of 
the smooth skin of the tomatoes, the velvety skin of the 
peaches, the glaze inthe picture, the copper io the pan. 
M. Normann, the Swedish author of the astonishing 
fiords of preceding years, is disappointing. His big ‘‘ Ma- 
rine”’ is clear, but violent in color, hard in outline, and 
might serve as an advertisement for somebody's washing 
blue, 
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Edward Detaille, the military painter, would certainly 
win the medal of honor this year had he not won it last 
year. His picture shows adeparture from his usual style, 
with no loss to its merit. A battery of the guard of the 
Second Empire comes straight at the spectator; the officer 
commanding it rides at the head ona magnificent black 
charger; the figure is almost life size; it is the most com- 
plete and the most artistically important work that Detaille 
has produced, and is certainly one of the most important in 
the Salon. It is full of “go” and life; one almost hears 
the rumbling of the battle thunder in the distance. 

The medal of honor has never been awarded to a for- 
eigner, tho there is, I believe, no rule why it should not be. 
Had La vote I would certainly give it to Monsieur Checa, a 
Spaniard, for his magnificent ‘‘Roman Chariot Race.” 
In the middle of the arena, right before royal Cwsar's eyes, 
a chariot with its horses has come to the most hopeless 
grief, men and beasts mixed in one furious struggle to free 
themselves, but heedless of the fallen the others come on; 
one chariot drawn by four horses is right upon them, in an- 
other moment it will be over them crushing and mutilating 
them. But whocares? Not the driver nor the excited, ap- 
plauding audience. The color is here and there a little 
heavy, the light somewhat faulty; but what movement, 
what animation, what perfect modeling ! 

Rochegrosse no longer gives us immense and startling 
pictures, such as his ‘‘ Andromache,”’ ‘* Nebuchadnezzar,” 
etc. He has forsaken this style for a smaller and more fin- 
ished one; yet in spite of the * blood and thunder ” [ think 
[ preferthe former. The Romans and their cruelty have 
inspired him also, this year. ‘“ The Fighting Quails” shows 
us agroup of Koman maidens, children and one matron 
(why has M. Rochegrosse invested her with such a pal. 
pable and unbecoming wig?) around a table inciting two 
miserable little birds to peck each other to death, two 
quails have already succumbed and are lying rigid by their 
cage. It is very clever, very erudite. The artist must have 
studied much and long to get together all the accessories of 
the picture in their historic accurateness; but who would 
care to own it? Those horrid little stony-eyed Roman chil- 
dren would depress the hardest-hearted person. ‘“‘ The New- 
comer tothe Harem” is more pleasing. Apropos of haretns, 
do the inmates of these institutions do nothing but take 
baths and slay each other in more or less fiendish ways? 
One would really think so, to see the number of pictures 
purporting to be illustrations of harem life, where one or 
other of these acts are being consummated. 

When the nude figure is well treated it is the highest art 
of all. A young and little-known artist, Franc Lamy, 
knows how to deal with it to perfection. His large picture, 
‘Summer's Dream,”’ would make the most irremediably bad 
salon worth visiting. In a landscape full of warm, soft aur, 
a number of young girls are resting, lying in the grass, or 
leaning against the trees; their young, graceful bodies are 
full of life and freshness; the scene is flooded with sun- 
shine, not the glare of noonday filtering in patches through 
the leaves, but the genial, general sun of morning. The 
figures themselves are possessed of so much ease and free- 
dom, such nobility of form, such exquisite chastity, that 
the most severe opponent of the “‘ undraped"’ could not be 
offended. 

Pelez calls his picture ‘‘Poor Child,’’ and,looking at it,one 
echoes sympathetically, ‘‘ Poor artist,’’ to be possessed of 
so much talent aud to be forced by some strange kink in 
one’s character to devote it to such unhappy subjects. 
Year after year we have been looking at M. Pelez’s starv- 
ing, ragged skin and bone street arabs; but now he has 
déniched one which is even more pitiable than any of his 
forerunners—humpbacked, scrofulous, and on crutches. 
We have in these latter days left the Greek ideal in art far, 
far behind! Yet if M. Pelez and his school seek only the 
realistic, | would humbly remind them that the proportion 
of straight limbed children is far larger than that of the 
cripples. 

From Pelez to Pelouze—the prince of landscape painters— 
to leave the miserable specimens of humanity and plunge 
one’s eyes into the cool depths of forest the master alone 
can touch. For his subject this year he has chosen a 
woody island in the Seine, so green and lovely that one 
fain would pass one’s summers there. Hard by his large 
picture is a smaller one, ‘‘ View of the Seine near Posen,” 
even more fascinating, in its delicate pearly grays. 

What would the modern artist do if Brittany were to be 
—say swallowed up by an earthquake—where would he 
turn? At every suton, at every academy, we have the in- 
habitants and picturesque country served up to us in a 
dozen different forms, but mostly they are shown to us tak- 
ing life sadly, mourning in cemeteries, contemplating 
wrecks, crushed by bad news contained in letters. Really 
it is a relief to find the broad-brimmed hats and white coifs, 
enjoying themselves for once in a way,as in Deyrolle’s 
‘“‘ Wedding in Brittany,’’ where young men and maidens, 
old men and children, are daneing merrily round the bride; 
and also, it must be confessed, round the cider cask. 

Two beautiful landscapes, ‘‘ Twilight’? and ‘In the 
Landes, Gascogny,”’ are by Didier-Pouget. In the latter a 
silver streak of sea on the horizon contrasts strongly with 
the belt of dark woodland, black with a coming storm—one 
of those sudden summer storms whose piled-up clouds 
transform green foliage into inky masses. The foreground 
is covered thickly with low, prickly gorze bushes, all in 
golden bloom. Tho the proverb says the gorze is never out 
of flower, I don’t believe that even in Gascogny it is quite 
so prolific in midsummer. 

A new note has been struck by M. Roullet in his two 
Australian pictures, ‘‘ The Town of Noumea in 1889” and 
‘“‘ The Steamer ‘ Australia’ Leaving the Port of Marseiiles.’”’ 
I see I have just made a terrible bull—Marseilles not being 
precisely in Australia; however, let it stand. in the Jand- 
scape view of Noumea I was particularly struck by the ad- 
mirable way M. Roullet had managed his distances; by the 
strong sense atmosphere and by the absence of any of those 
glaring crudities of tone one is apt to find in pictures of hot 
countries. Life must be very pleasant in the little white- 
housed town, washed by the blue waters of the bay and 
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sheltered by the tail tree-ferns that grow so thickly on the 
hights. 

M. Petitjean fills his landscapes full of air and light; he 
also carries to their contemplation a fine observation. The 
result is that his Yiew of “‘ Joinville,” the ‘‘ Coney Island” 
of the Parisian, is delightful, fresh, and full of truth. 

It is timesfor me to speak of the portraits; and yet I 
haven’t said half enough about the landscapes. I have 
carefully excluded all American names from these notes, 
meaning to treat them by themselves. 

At the head of the portrait painters is Carolus Duran. One 
looks for him but finds him not. He has forsaken the field of 
his many victories. There are five Lefebvres represented at 
the Salon, two of them in the foremost ranks—Jules, 
whose “ Lady Godiva’’ I have already spoken of, and Au- 
gustin, who sendsa superb portrait of M. B. This and 
Munkacsy’s “ PrincesseS”’ are the portraits’ of the year- 
In the latter the Hungarian master continues in the note 
of high, clear color, which, tho new to him, he is sounding 
so happily. 

Mile. Bilinska’s portrait of Georges B. is a master 
piece. Every year one looks with interest for Miss Bi- 
linska’s work, and every year one sees with pleasure that 
she is making further progress. Georges B. is evidently a 
sculptor, and a most good-looking young man to boot; he 
has just left off working on a gigantic figure in plaster, and 
is seated in a careless attitude on the pedestal thereof. His 
working dress, of a brownish yellow, is very becoming to 
him, his shapely throat and arms are bare, he is just a little 
tired and is resting. It is impossible to say too much in 
praise of Miss Bilinska’s work; it is strong, unconventional 
and yet contained, every stroke of her brush tells, and is 
full of her individuality. Another good portrait by a 
woman is Mile. Bowyer’s M. B. 

Paul Dubois, the eminent sculptor, who is also an emi- 
nent painter, sends two exquisite works—one the portrait 
of a lady, Madame X, isa marvel of the most delicate art; 
the modeling in the face and hands, the delicacy of the 
flesh tones make it a delight to look upon. His other por- 
trait, that of a young man, is equally fine in its way. 

We come next to the President of the Republic, by 
Hormat. As Albert Wolff, the great critic, says, somewhat 
maliciously: ‘‘ However decorative M. Carnot may be as a 
politician, he is not so as a model.” His black hair, his 
black beard, his black clothes, besides being somber and 
uninteresting in themselves, have a most deadly effect on 
his flesh, making it take on “the tones of an Algerian 
onyx ”’ SKormat has done what he could, and can at any 
rate be praised for his scrupulous exactitude. 

Carnot figures again in the vestibule as he appeared, or, 
rather, as the artist, Henri Martin, imagined him to appear, 
at Agen, when visiting that town in the course of his diplo- 
matic peregrinations. The picture is a very large one; 
horses, carriages, coachmen, are all life size; the crowd is 
also life-sized, and it is welcoming the head of the State in 
the coldest and thinnest manner. The general inkiuess of 
M. Carnot’s appearance has given place to a ghostly, violet 
gray; but he is not alone in this respect. His servants, his 
horses, the friends who are with him in the carriage, are all 
violet also, some more, some less; the crowd is violet, too; 
perhaps from sympathy, or fear. M. Martin is an impres- 
sionist His impressions of the horse, further than its being 
a noble animal, seem to have been drawn from the wooden 
specimens with which he played in childhood. 








Sanitary. 
SANITARY AND ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


THE improvements which have been make in cookery 
during the Jast thirty years are not as conspicuous as some 
modern inventions, but in their results deserve to be ranked 
as part of the progress of the present age. Much of ill- 
health and of diminished force for labor and life result 
from the use of foods not adapted to the needs of the human 
system and almost as much from the wrong preparation of 
proper foods. 

Science long since pointed out some of the improvements 
which could be made. The experiments ard directions of 
Count Rumford, given long ago, opened the way for a 
chemical and experimental method of inquiry into all the 
relations between the kinds and conditions of foods and the 
demands of apimal life. Such a book asthat of M. Wil- 
liams, on ** The Chemistry of Foods,’’ may be mentioned as 
one of the mauy which have done invaluable service in 
this direction. Asa result of such studies and of the prac- 
tical attention of housewives to the subject we have at 
the present day a multitude of books on cookery, most of 
which contain many valuable directions, not altogether 
unmingled with recipes for combinations which are not 
favorable to health or longevity. It would almost seem as 
if there were no excuse for multiplying cook-books on this 
basis, since they already reach every range of the subject 
and show how to provide meals at from six cents to six 
dollars for each person. 

There has, however, recently appeared a small book un- 
der the title of “‘ Practical Sanitary and Economic Cookery 

Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small Means,” whichis 
constructed in a different way from most books on cookery. 
The book has an interesting history. Some four yearssincea 
plain German optician, who had acquired a moderate compe- 
tencyin the manufacture of microscopes and other optical in- 
struments, presented himself for membership to the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. We happened to be one 
of the three or four persons to whom he expressed his de- 
sire to aid the common people by securing a series of essays 
on such subjects as related to health and economy, and 
thus do his part for the common welfare of mankind. He 
offered to provide three or four prizes on subjects which he 
proposed, but which were somewhat modified by the sug- 
gestions of others, and to contribute toward cheap editions 
which would secure a general circulation. As a result of 
this offer the association has, before this, published four 





against disease, and ‘‘ The Preventible Causes of Disease, 


Foods for the Working Classes,” ‘‘The Sanitary Condi- 
tions and Necessities of School-houses and School Life,” 
“On Disinfection,” or means of individual protection 


Injury and Death in American Manufactories and Work- 
shops, and the Best Means and Appliances for Preventing 
and Avoiding Them.’’ These have been very extensively 
and cheaply circulaied. In all these years the author of 
the prizes hus shown the same modest and disinterested 
desire to aid the common people and now has again com- 
mended himself to the association by the liberal prize 
which resulted in the offer of seventy essays, many of 
which were very valuable and from which the one here no- 
ticed was chosen as “ prominently superior’’ to all the rest. 
The able committee, consisting of three medical professors 
and two accomplished ladies, do not say too much of it 
when they say: ‘‘It is simple and lucid in statement, me- 
thodical in arrangement, and well adapted to the practical 
wants of the classes to which it is addressed. Whoever 
may read it can have confidence in the soundness of its 
teachings, and cannot fail to be instructed in the art of 
cooking by its plain precepts, founded as they are upon the 
coxrect application of the scientific principles of chemistry 
and physiology to the proper preparation of food for man.”’ 
We desire to notice a few things as to the method and sub- 
stance of the book which especially commend it as a guide 
to correct and economic living. It first of all makesa care- 
ful recognition of the five food principles, namely, water, 
the proteids or albumens, fats, carbohydrates and salts 
or mineral constituents. While it is recognized that to 
some degree, one or more of these can replace or supple- 
ment the other, yet practically they guide as to the proper 
adjustment of food materials. Txking advantage of the 
careful tabies of Professor Kiénig of Germany and those of 
Professor Atwater of our own country, one is thus able, 
with every bill of fare presented for a family of six, to give 
the proportion of each material required and the amounts 
of proteids, fats and carbohydrates they contain. The 
book then gives a special notice of the value of flavors in 
the preparation of foods and regards these “ pleasure-giv- 
ing things” as not mere luxuries, but as an economical part 
of good cookery, since thereby many things are rendered 
palatable which are really good foods, but which otherwise 
would be regarded as insipid. 
* Surely the economical housekeeper who would throw out of 
the list of necessaries all the things that tickle the palate, that 
rouse the sense of smell, that please the eye and stimulate our 
tired nerves, just because these things contain but little food 
would make a grave mistake. She may know just what cuts of 
meat to buy, what vegetables are most healthful and economical, 
but if she does not understand how to ‘ make the mouth water,’ 
her labor is largely lost. Especially if she has little money, 
should she pay great attention to this subject, for it is the only 
way to induce the body to take up plain food with relish.” 
An excellent point is made as to the utensils that ought 
to be used in the preparation of food. The author discards 
tin, as far as possible, since in trying to cook in it a great 
deal of coal is wasted. Brass and copper are expensive, 
and require great care to protect them from verdigris. A 
chief place is given to a flat-bottomed iron pot with a close- 
fitting iron lid. It is good for roasting meat, with little 
fire, for cooking all vegetables but peas and -beans, and to 
cook anything, indeed, that is not acid. An iron frying- 
pan with aclose-fitting cover, one kettleof enameled ware, 
a wire gridiron, a tea kettle and a griddle make up the 
rest of the list. A simple pot with perforated bottom 
which will fit tightly into the top of theiron pot, and have 
a very tightly fitting cover, which is used as a steamer, is 
also recommended as of great service. 
Valuable directions are then given on the choice aud 
keeping of meats, the use of fish and salted foods, and as 
to the importance of eggs as a part of many dishes. We 
are glad to see the value of cheese insisted upon, since one 
pound of good cheese is of equal food-value with two 
pounds of meat. There is, however, so much poor cheése 
iv market that the attention of all those who are studying 
food-values should be turned to test methods and laws to 
protect from imposition. 
A chapter on the methods of cooking meat and of soup- 
making is invaluable, because it presents to the housekeep- 
er in bnefform the whole method, by which the most is to 
be made of the material at hand. 
Following this are a few recipes as to meats, fish and 
fowls, which are sufficient for all the ordinary use of fam- 
ily life. These are so brief that they can be studied, re- 
studied, and easily applied in practice. 
The person who becomes familiar with these twenty 
pages of a small book, and acquires skill by practice in 
their use, will have good claim as a provider of good food 
in this department of cookery. 
As to eggs, besides the usual directions as to proper cook- 
ing at a temperature of between 160 F. and 170 F., we have 
recipes for bread omelet, egg bread, potato omelet, rice 
omelet, flour omelet and tomato omelet; thus furnishing a 
good variety. 
As to cheese, in addition to the two excellent recipes of 
Williams, the one made by dissolving grated cheese in hot 
milk, adding a little flour; and the baked dish known as 
Fondu, two or three others of value are added. 
The value and economy of skimmed milk, as distinct from 
whole milk, and of sour milk, cottage cheese and butter- 
milk is illustrated and enforced in many ways. 
As to all these, the great value of the book is that it 
plainly presents the principles of preparation and the 
grounds for the preparations made and the modes of cook- 
ery, and only gives enough recipes for illustration. 
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Lapy Anne Blunt, granddaughter of Lord Byron, and 
only living child of ‘‘ Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart,’”’ has forsworn the conventional life of England, and, 
with her husband, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and her daughter, 


has pitched her tent on the border of the Egyptian desert, 
six or seven miles from Cairo, where the family adopt the 
Arab dress and customs, and 1n the healthful simplicity of 
their existence find a compensation for all they resign at 








of these ‘Lomb Prize Essays’ on “Healthy Homes and 
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Science. 


VOGEL has been following up his spectroscopic re- 
searches upon the motions of the stars very diligently, and in 

a recent communication to the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
announces some new and interesting results. From aconsid- 
erable number of photographs of the spectrum of Alpha- 
Virginis [Spica], he finds that it is drifting toward the sun 
at the rate of about fourteen miles a second. But he finds, 
moreover, that the star has also a rapid motion of alternate 
approach and recession, which is most easily explained on the 
theory that the star is really double and binary, the com- 
panion being too small or too close to the large star to be 
seen with the telescope. The period is not quite an hour 
more than four days, and the velocity of the orbital motion 
is about fifty-six miles a second if we assume that the earth 
is nearly in the plane of the star's orbit; if the earth is 
much out of this plane, the swiftness of the orbital motion 
must be considerably greater to account for the observed 
shift of the lines of the spectrum. If the star's orbit is 
nearly circular its diameter must be somewhat over six mil- 
lions of miles. As to the invisible member of the system, 
we can have very little knowledge of course; Vogel says 
that it cannot be brighter than the third magnitude, or it 
would have shown itself in the photographs by producing 
an apparent doubling of the lines in the spectrum; just as 
in the photographs by which Pickering discovered the du- 
plicity of Mizar and Beta Aurige. It should be noted that 
Vogel works with a spectroscope having a slit, and is thus 
able to use a comparison spectrum, while Pickering, using 
a slitless spectroscope, is precluded from so doing; the Har- 
vard instrument could not have reached the case of either 
Algol or Spica. But on the other hand it can deal with 
much smaller stars than Vogel’s instrument so far as con- 
cerns the general features of their spectra. The two meth- 
ods are to be regarded as supplementary to each other, 
rather than as rivals, For some time now there has been 
no little interest felt in the question whether the axis of the 
earth keeps an invariable position within the globe, or 
whether it’really wanders about as, according to theory, it 
ought todo. Theoretically every change in the distribution 
of the matter composing the earth’s crust should produce 
some change in the place of the pole, with corresponding 
changes in the latitudes of stations on its surface. Such 
changes of distribution are constantly occurring; some of 
them are due to the slow elevations and subsidences of the 
continental masses which have long been known to bein 
progress, some to the more sudden action of earthquake 
phenomena, and some to the transportation of sediment by 
rivers and ocean currents. And we may say that therefore 
alterations in the place of the earth’s axis and of the pole 
not only ought to occur, but they must occur. The only 
question is whether they are extensive enough to be de- 
tected by our means of observation. A few years ago the 
attention of astronomers was called to the subject by Fer- 
gola at a meeting of the Geodetic Conference in Rome, and 
arrangements were then made for combined observations 
at several stations to test the question; so far, however, all 
the operations under the plan then proposed have given 
only negative or uncertain results. But within a few 
weeks Helmert, of Berlin, has announced that during last 
year a carefully arranged series of observations made at 
Berlin, Potsdam, Prague and Strasburg all agree in show- 
ing thut while the latitudes of all four stations remained 
sensibly constant during the first half of 1889, there was a 
distinctly marked change, amounting to about half a sec- 
ond of arc, during the third quarter of the year; i. e., dur- 
ing the months of July, August and September. This 
would correspond to a movement of the pole amounting to 
about fifty feet. He expresses himself with abso'nte con- 
fidence as to the certainty of the result; but, considering 
the minuteness of the quantity involved, we may be per- 
mitted a little reserve in accepting it as final. Still it goes 
very far toward justifying the belief that our present meth- 
ods are approaching the perfection which will make it pos- 
sible to deal with such questions with a fair prospect of set- 
tling them. 





...-In addition to the South American Station, the Har- 
vard College Observatory is maintaining another party at 
Wilson’s Peak near Los Angeles, in Southern California. 
The Boyden thirteen-inch Kquatorial (photographic) is- 
mounted here, and with it, and with some smaller cameras 
attached to the same stand, more than a thousand photo- 
graphs of various celestial objects have been obtained. 
They all indicate a great superiority of the atmospheric 
conditions at this mountain station as compared with those 
prevalent at Cambridge. With the large telescope short 
exposure photographs of the Orion Nebula have been taken 
which show both the fifth and the sixth stars in the so-called 
“trapezium ”’; while the pictures of long exposure made 
with it certainly rival those of Common and Roberts in 
delicacy and fullness of detail. With the smaller cameras 
of wide field it is found that nearly the whole constellation 
of Orion is enveloped in nebulosity. It appears that the 
freedom from the glare of gas and electric lights in the 
surrounding country is a very great advantage of the 
mountain station, permitting exposures of a length which 
are quite out of the question at Cambridge, where the aerial 
illumination from Boston and its suburbs quickly fogs the 
plate. 


....Asan instance of what may be called aboreal segre- 
gation, may be cited a case mentioned in Woodford’s “* A 
Naturalist among the Head hunters.” Of two large species 
of rat inhabiting one of the Solomen Islands, one (Mus rez) 
is adapted to an arboreal life, having broad footpads and a 
long rasp-like, probably prehensile tail. M. Thomas, who 
describes them, thinks that they are clearly the slightly 
modified descendants of a single species, that once intro- 
duced, has been isolated in Guadalcanar for some consider- 
able time, while it has apparently died out elsewhere. “Of 


this original species, some individuals would have adopted 
a terrestrial and others an arboreal life, and their respective 





descendants would have been modified accordingly.” 
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School and College. 


THE commencement at Vassar College, last week, was 
the twenty-fifth, the college having completed a quarter of 
a century of usefulness. June 10th was class day, and June 
llth commencement. Vice-President Morton was present 
gt the commencement. Six of the graduates read essays. 
To entitle a graduate to this distinction, she must have to 
her credit 80 per cent. in the entire college course. In his 
Oxford cap and gown President Taylor conferred degrees on 
the forty-six graduates, who stood up while he delivered the 
usual Latin formula which precedes the ceremony. Presi- 
dent Taylor, in an address which followed the conferring of 
degrees, referred to the shortening of the college course 
now being agitated at Harvard, and declared that the col- 
lege which adopted the shortened course would approach 
nearer a preparatory school than a university. He thought, 
however, that students might enter college earlier. In de- 
scribing the grand future which was before A merican colleges 
he said there was no reason why it should not be shared by 
the women’s college. He said that wealthy women should 
endow the educational institutions of their sex. The cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the college oc- 
curred June 12th. There was a large attendance. Benson 
J. Lossing read a sketch of the founding of the college. 
George William Curtis was the orator of the day.. He 
showed the progress in public opinion with reference to the 
education of women since Matthew Vassar’s days. He 
said : 

* If now at the end of a quarter of a century from the opening 
of its doors, the Founder, as he naturally liked to be called, 
should visibly returnand sitting here should contemplate his 
work and closely survey the record of this college, would he re- 
gret his high resolve and wish that he had given it another 
form? Hisdeliberate decision founded this institution, which 
was at once the test of the accuracy with which he apprehended 
the drift of the sentiment of his time and one of its strongest 
confirmations. Was he wrong in believing that the time had 
come for opening to women the opportunity of the highest edu- 
cation? Vassar asks. Smith antl Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, 
Holyoke and Barnard College, and all the opening college doors 
and opening minds of trustees and faculties, the professional 
schools for women and fellowships and endowments, and van- 
ishing sophistries and prejudices, and the extending empire of 
common-sense, all answer. Even the good old conservative 
stock of our Celumbia College, the scholastic home of Hamilton 
and Jay, of Gouverneur Morris and De Witt Clinton, brilliantly 
blossoms into degrees for women, and as the older collegiate 
nurseries of our education feel the gentle feminine pressure 
which holds their hesitating gates ajar, the chorusof manly 
voices within begins to murmur: ‘If women are not afraid of 
us, why should we be afraid of women?’ 

* Elsewhere in the world the spectacle is the same. In the 
shadow of venerable Oxford and Cambridge in England, Girton 
and Newnham colleges share the equal facilities of the univer- 
sities, and both the great universities have extended themselves 
by establishing throughout the kingdom examinations to which 
multitudes of studious girls resort. In Germany, as Miss Emma 
Atkinson Almy tells usin a recent paper, women ask entrance 
for scientific study into the universities of Prussia, Wurtemberg, 
and Bavaria. The Government hesitates, but sends an envoy to 
inquire into the methods and workings of the English colleges 
for women, while the Victoria Lyceum at Berlin has established 
acourse and methods of study which would naturally develop 
into a university ending in State examination and diploma. In 
France the bigher schools for women are constantly higher still, 
and atthe Educational Congress in Paris during the Exposition 
of last year women were as valued counselors as in our late Na- 
tional Conference of Charities at Baltimore, or upon State Boards 
and School Committees. The University of Paris opens its doors 
to women in certain studies, and the London university does not 
hesitate. The universities of Australia are open to women upon 
equal terms with men. Canada,in many of her chief schools, 
gives equal advantages, and to Switzerland, home of the moun- 
tain nymph, sweet Liberty, Miss Almy says the aspiring young 
women of Germany resort to secure the education which as yet 
their fatherland denies, while the Spanish and Italian universi- 
ties do not disdain to train women in special studies, and North- 
ern Europe provides schools for women of constantly higher 
grades, and obeys the wise and kindly spirit of the age.” 


....The exercises of the one hundred and forty-third an- 
nual commencement of the College of New Jersey took 
place June lith. The procession was formed shortly after 
ten o’clock in front of old Nassau Hall, with Dr. Patton 
leading and the Trustees and Faculty, in official academic 
cap and gown, following, and after them the whole under- 
graduate body. After the announcement of prizes and fel- 
lowships the members of the graduating class were called 
up in groups of twenty-five to receive their diplomas. One 
hundred and ten received the degree of A.B., ten that of B.S., 
ten that of C.E., and three that of E.E. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred : LL.D.—Daniel W. Fowle, ’51, 
Governor of North Uarolina; Francis H. Snow, Chancellor 
of the University of Kansas. D.D.—the Rev. Thomas Boyd 
McLeod, ’70, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. George C. Yeisley, 
"70, Hudson, N.Y.; the Rev. Hugh Jans, Liverpool, England. 
Pb.D.—George Eastburn, Philadelphia. A.M.—Phcebus W. 
Lyon, Frank 8. Presbetery, C. E. Williams, 8. Bacot. The 
degree of A.M. was conferred for examination in course on 
twenty-one persons. The valedictory oration was delivered 
by Francis Palmer, of Maine; subject, ‘The Positive Re- 
ligion.” President Patton gave a farewell talk and called 
to mind the work the college has done in electing new pro- 
fessors and instructors. Several new prizes and fifteen 
new scholarships have been established. The school of 
philosophy has received $25,000 and about $100,000 from the 
founders of the J. C. Green School of Sciences for a new 
chemical laboratory, new hall and new scientific buildings. 
New dormitories are in process of construction, and $100,000 
has just been received from Mrs. Brown, of Princeton, to 
build yet another new dormitory, on which work will be 
begun as soon as the planscan bé drawn up. A very mod- 
erate estimate makes the money directly received this year 
$250,000, or considerably over $500,000 in the last two years. 
Dr. Patton went on to say that the college needed, and would 
have in the very near future, a new chair in the depart- 
ment of political science, aninfirmary, a new gymnasium, 
new lecture hall and a new commencement hall. 
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...-The various schools of Columbia University had their 
closing exercises simultaneously this year. The commence- 
ment occurred June 12th. The degree of B.A. was con- 
ferred on 38 students; that of M.D. on 182; that of Bachelor 
of Philosophy on 25; that of Ph.D. on 14; that of M.A. on 
24. There were also 28 graduates from the School of Mines. 
Honorary degrees were conferred as follows: D.D.—Upon 
Samuel Bowden, Class of ’40, Columbia College. LL.D.— 
Upon William H. C. Bartlett, Class of ’26, United States 
Military Academy; and upon James Watson Gerard, Class 
of ’48, Columbia College. The degree of Doctor of Letters 
upon John Howard Van Amringe, Class of 60, Columbia 
College. The University Council have adopted a plan which 
is designed, without lessening the courses, to allow an ap- 
plicant for the degree of B.A., who proposes to take a pro- 
fessorial course to save a year in college, tho the degree will 
not be given until the end of the fourth year. 


.... The seventy-first anniversary exercises of the Maryville 
College were held May 22d-29th. The Baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by the President, the Rev. Samuel W. 
Boardman, D.D. The address before the United Literary 
Societies was given by the Rev. Geo. N. Boardman, D.D., 
LL... At the meeting of the Associated Alumni thanks 
were voted to Mrs. Willard, of Auburn, N. Y., for a new 
building. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. A. 
H. Young, of Newton, N. Y.; and LL.D. on the Hon. L. H. 
Boutell, of Chicago, Ill. Mr. G. S. Roberts was elected 
Professor of Latin. Measures were taken to secure a pro- 
fessor of Greek. There were 294 students and 14 teachers 
last year. Twenty students are in preparation for the min- 
istry. 

. ..The exercises of the fifty-eighth commencement of the 
University of the City of New York were held June 12th. 
Chancellor Hall conferred the degree of B.A. on thirteen 
graduates; that of B.S. on fifteen, and that of M.D. on fif- 
teen. The post-graduate degree of Ph.D. was conferred on 
eight persons. These honorary degrees were conferred: 
LL.D.—Samuel T. Spear, D.D., Brooklyn; D.D.—Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, Brooklyn; Edward Abbott, Class of ’60, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Charles R. Barnes, cless of 63, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Henry S. Jacobs, B’nai Jeshurun, New York City; 
John MacNaughton, Presbyterian Church, Morristown, 
N. J.; Anthony R. Macoubrey, class of ’56, Florida; Wil- 
liam T. Sabine, Reformed Episcopal Church, New York 
City. 


.... The number of suicides by pupils of German gymna.- 
sia, especially in Berlin, on account of a failure to pass the 
examinations for an advanced class, has increased to such 
analarming extent that the Prussian Cultus Minister, 
v. Gossler, has addressed a publie letter to teachers and 
parents on this subject. He urges them to a better educa- 
tion, morally and physically, of the pupils, and to a greater 
regard for the individual weaknesses and character of the 
different pupils. He appeals to both home and school to 
work together for this end. 


...-Johns Hopkins University wound up its work for the 


students had been in attendance. 


Bachelors of Philosophy, and thirty five Bachelors of Arts. 
Twenty Fellows were appointed and ten scholarships 
awarded to ten merit men of the “‘A.B.”’ class. 


....The closing exercises of the French Protestant Col 


courses have been started, and 51 students have been 
received. Seven instructors are employed. 


numberous. 
trance examinations. 


the country. 


brate its six hundredth anniversary of its establishment. 


ties, also to American, to participate. 


and three from the Theological School. 
Chicago, and the Rev: George L. Perin, of Tokio, Japan. 
$37,000. 


recently shot dead in a duel. 


thing in this case, will accompany him for six months. 


honorary degrees were given. 





year June 12th. Acting President Remsen stated that 404 
The financial outlook 
was brighter than it was two years ago, but additions to 
the institution’s funds were greatly needed. A long list of 
honors was announced. Of the graduates thirty were made 


lege of Springfield, Mass., were held last week. The report 
of the Trustees stated that the receipts for the year were 
$5,724, and there is a balancein the treasury of $1,057. The 
President’s report stated that a new building capable of 
accommodating 65 students has been dedicated, collegiate 
work has been begun. self-preparatory and collegiate 


...-Boston University graduated, at its recent commence- 
ment, thirty-five students, of these twenty-five will teach a 
while, three will study for the ministry, three will enter 
journalism, while business, science, medicine and lecturing 
claim one each. The entering class this year promises to be 
Eighty-three have registered to take the en- 
Besides these 24 sets of examination 
papers have been sent to preparatory schools in all parts of 


.... The University of Montpellier, the Government seat 
of the department of Herault, in France, will soon cele- 


lt was founded by Pope Nicholas IV, in 1289, and the cele- 
bration has been postponed one year on account of the Paris 
Expositian. The festivities will occupy a whole week in 
August, and invitations have been sent to other universi- 


....The thirty first commencement of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., took place June 1lth. There were 
twenty graduates from the College of Letters and Science, 
The honorary de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Moses H. Harris, of 


The gain in the endowment funds in the last year has been 


....In Freiburg, in Baden, a student named Solomon was 
His opponent has been con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment and the members of the 
“court of honor,” who had judged a duel to be the proper 


....The commencement exercises of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., were completed June llth. Twenty young men 
were graduated, and received the degree of BA. The de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred on five persons. No 


.... The Hebrew Technical Institute, of this city, held its 
sixth annual exhibition last week. Diplomas were con- 
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ferred on the sixteen members of the graduating class. 
There are 120 members on the rolls. 


-... The exercises of the one hundred and twenty-fourth 
commencement of Rutgers College took place at New 
Brunswick, June 12th. There were seventeen graduates, 
among them a native of Japan. 


...-At the fiftieth annual commencement of Rutgers Fe- 
male College, this city, last week, seven young women re- 
ceived diplomas, and on six advanced and honorary degrees 
were conferred. 


..--At a special meeting of the overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege last week, the report refusing admission of women to 
the Divinity School was adopted 


..-. The closing exercises of Elmira Female College were 
held June lith. Eight young women of the graduating 
clase read essays. 


---.-The sixteenth commencement of Rockland College, 
Nyack, N. Y., took place June 11th. 


.... West Point Military Academy graduated fifty four 
students last week. 


..--Packer Institute, Brooklyn, graduated thirty young 
ladies last week. 


-...West Virginia State University has graduated aclass 
of six. 








Personalities 


A.LpPHONSO XIII, King of Spain, whose full prenomen 
is Alfonso Leon Fernando Santiago Maria Isidro Pascual 
Antonio, began his official life at an earlier period than 
most of his brother monarchs, having opened the Spanish 
Cortes in person at the sagacious age of eighteen months, 
Seated on the throne of Philip I!, in a white frock of price- 
less lace, he beamed upon the Parliament and court, while 
his tall and slender young mother, Queen Christina, dressed 
in mourning, stocd at his right hand and read his royal 
speech. In summer his Majesty lives in the palace of Ar- 
anjuez, embowered in green, and famous for its noble Eng- 
lish elms, which the melancholy Philip 1] biought back 
from England with him after his hateful honeymoon with 
Queen Mary, and some of which are said to have attained a 
girth of sixty, eighty and ninety feet. 





-...-The Pope’s resident physician follows His Holiness 
about almost like his shadow, and is forever going to 
and fro with a thermometer in his hand, lookivg out for 
the slightest breath of an intrusive draught that might 
verture to blow rudely near the Head of the Church. 
Sometimes these precautions are carried to an absurd pitch. 
When Leo XIII was to officiate during the winter at the 
Sistine Chapel, the doctor had huge braziers of charcoal set 
burning there all night beforehand, and when the morning 
arrived the atmosphere was so oppressive that half the 
ladies had to leave the chapel fainting while mass was be- 
ing read, and the Pope himself got such a violent headache 
that he could scarcely get through the service, and was 
quite ill all the rest of the day from it. 


....The Emperor of Russia is building anew yacht, which 
will be more than twice the size of the English royal yacht 
“Osborne.’’ She is intended to be a vessel of great speed, and 
all the latest improvements will be introduced, including 
the electric light, The saloons and cabins will be marvels 
of comfort and iuxury, and there is to be dining accommo- 
dation for 200 persons. The yacht will be used by the Km- 
peror for cruising in the Gulf of Finland, and in the Baltic, 
and for his annual visit to Denmark, as his Majesty has 
conceived a horror of railways since the accident in which 
the Imperial family so narrowly escaped destruction. 


....»-Miss Dorothy Tennant, of London, who is to marry 
Henry M. Stanley in July, is the original of the graceful 
picture by Millais called ‘‘ Yes or No,’’ which engravings 
and photographs have made so familiar. She is a beauti- 
ful woman of thirty, well known in English society as a 
clever artist, a scholar, a linguist, a good talker, and an 
authority on clothes, both by precept and example. 


....Mr. Harned, a lawyer at Camden, N. J., has Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s will at his office. It was drafted by the poet a 
year ago, and has been regularly attested by Mr. Harned. 
It is a singular-looking document, and no one save the poet 
himself—not even his counselor—knows what it contains. 


-...The new crown of King Menelek, of Abyssinia, has 
just been completed in Milan. It is of solid gold, weighs 
four and a half pounds, and resembles somewhat in appear- 
ance the tiara of the Pope. It is adorned with one hundred 
and thirty precious stones, and is valued at $5,000. 


..--College undergraduates of old-school propensities may 
learn, through a lecture by Andrew Lang on ‘* The Natural 
History of Society,’”’ that a relative of Kublo Khan, a chief 
whose bad luck brought on him the sentence of death by 
his tribe, was tossed in a blanket till he died. 


....Dr. Charcot, the eminent scientist at the head of the 
Salpétriére Hospital, Paris, has finished a long series of 
experiments in hypnotism, and gives it.as his opinion that 
not more than one person in 100,000 is subject to the influ- 
ence. 


.... Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
to visit the principal universities of Great Britain and the 
Continent in order to secure plans and ideas for the pro- 
posed Methodist university in Washington, D. C. 


..--Several club men who own fishing waters and ripa- 
rian properties in Canada are on the wing for the wilder- 
nesses of the Dominion. Dr. Rainsford’s fly is already trav- 
eling over the pools of the Restigouche. 


----Baroness Burdett Coutts has headed a public sub- 
scription with a view of purchasing Mr. Stanley a hand- 
some residence, 
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MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN SHANGHAI, 
CHINA. 


BY J. STEWART HAPPER. 








ON the 7th of May commenced the meetings of the Con- 
ference of all the missionaries in China, irrespective of de- 
nomination or national differences. It is seventeen years 
since the last Conference was held, and such rapid strides 
have been made in all departments of missionary labor 
since that time that the meeting this year is one whose sig- 
nificance is deeply felt, and whose influence will be for 
great good. 

The growth in the number of missionaries can readily be 
seen from the fact that while there were only one hundred 
and twenty missionaries in attendance on the last Confer- 
ence, this meeting brought together over four hundred 
missionaries from all parts of China, in addition to the 
sixty or seventy who reside in Shanghai. 

The hospitality of the foreign settlement, while severely 
taxed, was equal to the demands made upon it, and not the 
least of the favorable signs of the times is the attitude of 
interest and hospitality manifested toward the men who 
represent the best interests of Anglo-Chinese life by tbe 
secular portion of the community. The world can no 
longer sneer at the missionaries; but is forced to recognize 
their zeal, their devotion, their earnestness and the value 
of their work, not merely in distinctively religious lines, 
but in the contributions they have made to general knowl- 
edge by their labors as interpreters, philologists, ethnog 
raphers, and as pioneers of civilization, which, hand in 
hand with Christianity, is breaking down the barriers of 
ignorance and superstitution which have so long made the 
Chinese a people by themselves. 

Nearly seventy papers were prepared for discussion at 
this Conference. Most of them weré printed in advance, so 
that each delegate would be able to weigh carefully the 
views presentetl and be prepared to discuss the subject 
more intelligently and deliberately. These papers cover a 
wide range of subjects, such as the Bible and its Transla- 
tions; Education; Literature; Tbe Relations between the 
Chinese Government and the Missionaries; Orphanages; 
Hospitals; Opium Refuges; The Aborigines of Formosa 
and Western China, and the Chinese in Bhamo and Singa- 
pore. Woman’s Work will be presented by the women, 
who have done so much for their sex. 

The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Hud- 
son Taylor. e 

His discourse was on the analogy between the work given 
to the disciples who fed the multitude with the few loaves 
an fishes, and the work committed to the Church of the 
present day of carrying the Gospel to countless millions. 
He stated that his estimate of the population of China is 
much lower than the figures so frequently assigned, there 
being only about two hundred and fifty millions at the 
present day. He urged that the Conference send forth an 
earnest call for a thousand more workers in the field. If 
these thousand new workers should commence now they 
would be able to reach the Chinese at the rate of fifty 
families a day, and every family in China could be reach 
ed in the present generation. What the Church needs is 
not new agencies, but the enlargement, expansion and de- 
velopment of the agencies already in operation. 

In the afternoon the Conference was organized with two 
chairmen, one from the United States and one from Great 
Britain, who served alternately. The Rev. John L. Nevius, 
of Chefuh, was chosen to represent America, and the Rev 
David Hill was Great Britain’s representative. Secretaries 
were elected and rules of procedure adopted, after which 
an able paper was read by the Rev. Y. J. Allen on ** The 
Changed Aspect of China.”’ This paper presented in a 
most able manner the changes which have taken place in 
the relations between China and foreign nations since the 
year 1860. The clauses in the different treatises regarding 
extra-territoriality were spoken of as the levers which were 
to bring China into the comity of Christian nations. The 
changes which had occurred entailed upon the Church wide 
aid effective unity, an organ for the native church, uni- 
f.rm series of school and text books, a national Christian 
university and a wise division of labor. 

Dr. A. P. Happer, the veteran of the Presbyterian Board, 
presided over the evening meeting and introduced the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Relation of Christian Missions to 
Foreign Resideuts,’’ by citing the example of Canton 
where the hospital was opened by the joint efforts of the 
missionaries and merchants. A paper on this subject by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Moule was then read, after which 
addresses were made by Dr. E. P. Thwing, of Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, Dr Thwinug has 
been traveling in India, and has spent some time in Can- 
ton where he has co-operated with Dr. Kerr in opening an 
asylum for the insane in China—something entirely novel 
to the Chinese, who usually allow the insane to wander 
loose and die, if their own friends do not look after them. 

Dr. Thwing spoke of the mighty momentum of truth in 
the world, and of the acceleration of God’s movements in 
modern history. He was often applanded. Dr. Ashmore 
with his experience of forty years’ work on the field was 
listened to with closest attention as he spoke of the West- 
ern forces at work in China; the foreign communities; the 
diplomatic bodies; the maritime customs; the secular press, 
and the traveled Chinaman. All of these werein addition 
to that great religious force—Christian missions. 

Thursday, the 8th of May, was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the existing translations of the Bible, their termi- 
noicgy, and the feasibility of securing a single standard 
version in the Wen Li (literary dialect) and a correspond- 
ing versionin the Mandarin Colloquia]; a comparison of 
the present versions and the advisability of using Roman 
letters; the need of introductions, maps, notes and expla- 
nationsin the existing versions, and the distribution of the 


A general discussion took place in regard to the advisa- 
bility of a union version; all agreed upon the need of such 
a version, but some had doubts as to whether the time 
were yet ripe for it. Dr. Wright of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was present, and stated that, in his opinion, 
a unioa version was possible, and steps had already been 
taken by his society in conjunction with the Scotch Bible 
Society toward such an end; but the missionaries had sent 
them word that it was impossible. The matter was finally 
putin the hands of a committee of twenty five, many of 
whom have already been connected with the work of trans- 
lating the Scriptures, as the Rev. Henry Blodget, of the 
American Board; the Rev. Wm. Mnuirbead, London Mis- 
sion, Shanghai; the Rev. R. H. Graves, of the Southern 
Baptist Mission, and Dr. Happer, of the Presbyterian 
Mission. 

The papers on the necessity for some simpler medium of 

communication than the Chinese characters were read 
and referred to committees. 
The discussion on the necessity for explanatory and 
descriptive notes in the different versions of the Bible 
called forth intense interest and animated discussion. The 
arguments against such notes were presented. The exist- 
ing societies are hampered by definite regulations. The 
Scotch Bible Society has already noted the desire for such 
notes. There is great difficulty in finding out just what is 
wanted. Thereis a danger of making a commentary by 
carrying the number of notes to the extreme. Other coun- 
tries may want the same, and great trouble will ensue. 

The evening meeting was addressed by L. D. Wishard, 
College Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in the United States, 
who told the convention what had been done by the Y. M. 
C. A. in Japan, [ndia and China. The extent of the move- 
ment in China would depend upon the wishes of the mis- 
sionaries at each station. 

On Friday, May 9th, committees were appointed on Bible 
distribution, and on the revision of the Madarin version of 
the Scriptures. The following resolutions were adopted: 

(L) In view of the representative nature and importance of this 
Conference moved: That a Memorial to the Emperor of China 
be drawn up and afterward signed by every member of this Con- 
ference, congratulating him on his accession to the throne, ex- 
pressing our earnest wish for his long and prosperous reign, our 
constant prayer on his behalf for God’s protection and blessing, 
also explaining briefly the tenets of our holy religion, as well as 
our determination to inculcate the principles of loyalty, not 
only a..rong the native Christians, but among:all classes with 
whom we come in contact. 

(2) That this memorial bz: drawn up by a committee of seven, 
to be appointed by the Conference, and be submitted for ap- 
proval as soon as possible. (The committee were Rev. Urs. Hap- 
per, Faber, Ashmore, Allen, Rt. Rev. Bp. Burdon, the Rev. T. 
Richard, and Mr. J. Fryer. 

(8) That the Ministers representing the Protestant Powers, 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany, be requested to 
present the memorial. 

A resolution was adopted expressing interest in the work 
of Miss Jessie Ackermann, the world’s missionary of the 
W.C. T. U., then present in Shanghai, and inviting her 
to address the Conference on the evening of May 15th. 

The Rev. Hudson Taylor then read a paper on *‘ The Mis- 
sionary, his qualifications, introduction to his work, and 
mode of life.’”” He was followed by the Rev. David Hill, 
who read a paper ou ‘*‘ Lay agency in Chinese missions: to 
what extent desirable, and on what conditions.”” The dis- 
cussion that followed was general. The Rev. Arthur 
Elwin said that the Church Missionary Society would 
welcome lay agency if suitable men could be found. The 
Rev. Chauncey Goodrich: ‘‘The missiovary should have 
love. He should be a man of forth-putting pewer. His 
life should impress itself on others. We want men who 
shall leave their mark on China, men of Holy Ghost power, 
men of hopeful cheerfulness, with no tombstone faces.’’ 
The Rev. Dr. Ashmore: ** Weshould influence our friends 
at home to snow cause why they should not go abroad. 
Hebrew and Greek are not necessary to show men the way 
to be saved. The commission includes our sisters, too. 
The first missionary society in the world was composed of 
women who ministered to Christ of their substance.”’ 

At the afternoon session papers were read on the “ His- 
torical Review of Missionary Methods,” on *‘ Preaching to 
the Heathen in Chapels, in the open air, and during itine- 
ration.” 

The Rev. Y. K. Yen, a native preacher of Shanghai, 
spoke at length on the character of Chinese converts. He 
said that Chinese Christians are pot in the same favorable 
circumstances as Christians in other lands. The former 
have fifty generations of heathenism behind them. They 
have much to contend against. You cannot expect the 
same enterprise, activity and piety as from foreigners. 
Foreigners often mistake Chinese superstition for piety. 
All Chinese worsbip is for selfishness. The Chinese are 
slow, duil of hearing and understanding, so let only the 
kind, loving and forbearing come as missionaries. 

‘he question of union and the leveling of denomina- 
tional aifferences was then actively discussed, ending in 
the appointment of a committee consisting of members 
from each of the various denominations, to consider and 
report upon Christian union and the tormation of a Prot- 
estant Missionary Association for China. 


> 





THE North China Mission of the American Board held 
its annual meeting recently in the city of Tungcho, 
twelve-miles east trom Peking. Owing tothe prevalence 
of diphtheria and influenza, the attendance was much 
smaller this yearthan usual. Broken health has deprived 
the mission of the help of several of its most valuable 
workers who have returned to the United States for recu 
peration. The mission has now enrolled about one thou- 
sand Christians, scattered all the way from Kalgan on the 
Great Wall to Lin Ching on the Grand Canal, three hun- 
dred miles south of Peking. The great problem is, how to 
marshal this host for effective service,and get native 
preachers en rapport with the work and on fire for the 
salvation of their countrymen. Nine young men were 
graduated from the theological schoo! and gave evidence 
of careful training. The Bridgman School reported over 
forty girls for the year, and was never in a more flourish- 
ing condition. An endeavor will be made to develop the 
Tungcho High Scbool into a coliege, and a proper location 
is being sought, Theschool oeeey has an excellent repu- 
tation and could easily find a supply of students, desiring 
its enlarged advantages. Here is a fine opportunity for 
persons of wealth to put money where it will be of value 
to untold thousands. The Rev. D. Z. Sheffields, of this 
mission, now en route for the United States, has veen ap- 





Biblein China, its methods and results. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THERE has been a serious accident at Beverley Park, 
a summer resort in the southern part of Cleveland. At 
least 5,000 people had assembled to see a man jump from a 
cable stretched across a miniature artificial lake. People 
stood all around the lake, and a hundred or more were on 
the rustic foot-bridge, about ten feet above the grove and 
extending from the bluff out across the lake. The jumper 
made the descent at about 6:30 o’clock.: He struck the 
water near the shore, and the people onthe bridge made a 
rush for the place. Nearly all of them were massed upon 
a span thirty-five feet long adjoining the bluff. The struc- 
ture fell with a crash, buckling in the middle. The foot 
walks underneath the bridge were crowded with people, 
and upon these the structure fell, while those on the struc- 
ture fell in a heap at the middle of the span, where it 
struck the ground. Atleast twenty-five persons were hurt 
more or less, but eight were hurt so seriously that they 
were taken to the hospital. 


-.-.-Hon, William McKinley, Jr.,in The North Ameri- 
can Review for June, says: 

* Nearly thirty years of trial of the system of protection, with 
its marvelous achievements, ought to be answer enough to the 
criticisms of its enemies. It has developed our own resources 
it has built up a commerce among ourselves without a parallel 
in our own history or in the recorded annals of the world; while 
our trade outside has been growing, and was never so great or 
80 satistactory as it is to-day. Not only does our own expe- 
rience commend protection as a national policy, but also the 
experience of the British colonies which have adopted it. Sir 
Charles Dilke, in his work *‘ Problems of Greater Britain ’—him- 
self a free-trader— frankly confesses that it is not easy for a 
free-trader to give a perfectly fair statement of the facts bear- 
ing upon colonial protection without himself being thought to 
be an apostate.” 


....-The House of Representative passed the Post-office 
Appropriation Bill....'‘'he Conference report on the Senate 
Dependent Pension Bill was adopted by a vote of 145 to 56. 
....The Conference report on the Military Academy Ap- 
propriation Bill was ‘adopted....Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, 
from the Committee on Appropriations, reported an Ur- 
gent Deficiency Bill, appropriating $3,708,000 for the pay- 
ment of pensions, and $3,075,000 for the expenses of the 
eleventh census. Passed....The Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill was passed. 


....The Executive Committee of the World’s Fair has 
assembled to hear the report of the Committee on Site, in 
Chicago. The lake front, the Committee held, was the 
ideal site, barring certain legal disabilities which were in 
process of adjustment. More time was asked before a final 
recommendation be made. By the lake front is meant the 
open tract bounded on the west by the business center of 
the city, and on the east by the waters of Lake Michigan. 
The idea is to add to this tract a square mile of territory 
to be reclaimed from the lake. 


...-In the Senate the bill forthe protection of actual set- 
tlers who have made homestead or preemption entries 
upon the public lands of the United States in Florida, upon 
which deposits of phosphate have been discovered since 
such entries were made, was taken from the calendar and 
passed....The resolution appointing Edward K. Valentine 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate was taken up and agreed 
to....TneSilver bill has been the engrossing topic of dis- 
cussion during the past week. 





FOREIGN. 


----The movement made some time since to bring about a 
gradual disarmament of European nations does not seem 
to make great headway, judging from the recent increase 
of their fighting strength. Germany, at the request of the 
Emperor, will add fifty thousand men to its already large 
army. The British Government is greatly strengthening 
its coast defenses. Russia is increasing its navy and con- 
structing railroads for strategic purposes. Moreover, the 
Czar has ordered all Germans and Austrians to leave the 
Polish provinces of Russia. Even little Deamark has been 
purchasing heavy long-range guns; and so it is all over 
Europe. They are arming to keep the peace, because, as 
Bismarck recently declared: ‘‘No nation can trust the 
loyaity of its neighbors to such an extent as would be 
necessary in cutting down and abolishing its army.’’—Evx. 


...-At Bermuda is announced the arrival of the cable 
steamer ‘‘Westmeath,”’ having on board the cable that is 
hereafter to connect Bermuda with Halifax and with the 
great world beyond. ‘‘The Westmeath,’ Captain Stonehouse 
left England on May 23d. The cable iscoiled on board the 
** Westmeath” in iron tanks. The time occupied in coil- 
ing it on board was seventeen days andas many nights. 
Its length is 874 miles, and throughout it is of much 
greater weight than has hitherto been used. 


.... There are many vague rumors afloat concerning the 
reported taking of Korea by the Russiaus. There is some 
trouble in Korea, but the Government officials of Japan 
know nothing definite as to its nature. All that is surely 
known is that all of the British men-of-war are lying in 
the harbors with steam up and under orders to sail at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Several of them have already gone. The 
American naval force, under Rear-Admiral Belknap, is 
also expecting orders to sail for Korea. 


...-Cholera has made its appearance at several European 
seaports. There were nine deaths in Puebla de Rugat on 
Saturday. Seven fresh cases are reported. Two-thirds of 
the inhabitants have fled from the town. The first case 


appeared a month ago, the victims all living in a street 
which had been opened up for paving. Seven deaths have 


occurred at Montichelve, a village near Puebla de Rugat, 
and seven fresh cases are reported there, 


.-»-Princess Victoria, of Prussia, is betrothed to the 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau. The marriage will take place 
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AN ATTEMPT TO “GET TOGETHER.” 


Tue National Temperance Congress, which was her- 
alded far and wide for amonth or more, and from which 
much was hoped for, has come and gone. We give an 
account of it elsewhere, and wish here simply to express 
an opinion or two concerning it. 

The call for it, whica was signed by temperance men 
differing very widely in their views as to the most ef- 
fective temperance methods, was a very broad one. It 
stated that every person opposed to the Saloon would be 
welcomed asa member of the Congress. Temperance 
societies, churches, Sunday-schools and other associa- 
tions were invited to send representatives, and the pur- 
pose of the Congress was declared to be ‘‘ to assemble 
together in convention, to lok into one another’s faces, 
to compare views frankly, to learn the whole ground of 
our agreement and to enlarge that ground, if possible, 
by candid and friendly discussion.” The program of 
topics prepared was as broad in its character as the call 
itself; and persons were invited to prepare papers or 
addresses on topics which interest temperance people. 

The purpose of the Congress was understood to he, 
How shall temperance men of divergent views ‘‘ get to- 
gether”? Here are men who believe in State and Na- 
tional Probibition by a special political party as the only 
legal remedy for the evils of the liquor traffic; here are 
men who believe in Prohibition and local option, but 
not through a new party; here are men who believe in 
Prohibition, local option, and all restrictive measures; 
here are men who believe in restrictive measures, but 
not in Prohibition; here are men who lay chief empha- 
sis upon the moral and educational side of temperance, 
and would appeal to the individual to abstain, or at least 
tu be temperate; here are men who believe in providing 
better homes for the tenement population, and attrac- 
tions which shall take the place of those which the saloon 
holds out; here are those who believe that wine and 
beer should not be put in the same category of condem- 
nation with distilled liquors; here are those who believe 
in organization for the enforcement of existing laws 
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against the Saloon. They are all foes of the Saloon; 
they would be glad to see it banished. How shall they 
be brought into a practical unity in their opposition to 
it? 

We do not see that the Congress has done much to 
answer this question. The Broadway Tabernacle was 
filled at every session. The papers provided for were 
read and discussed, and.the Congress adjourned. It 
adopted no resolutions; it formulated no platform. 
Under the circumstances this, perbaps, was wise. Any 
platform that would have commanded the assent of a 
majority of those who attended the Congress would 
have been as one-sided as the Prohibition Party itself. 
It was manifestly a Prohibition audience—a political 
Prohibition audience. Every utterance in favor of Pro- 
hibition, every utterance bearing against either of the 
old parties, every utterance expressive of the inade- 
quacy of other methods, was received with enthusiastic 
demonstrations. For the most part the Congress was 
composed of those who were not in a condition of mind 
to hear and judge dispassionately views which 
fell short of their standard. They were not dis- 
courteous, except possibly in two or three instances, to 
speakers with whose views they disagreed; but they 
were far from being in that receptive condition which in- 
vites and encourages those who have convictions to pre- 
sent them. This temper of mind is an absolute bar to 
any attempt atagreement. Advocates of High License 
were heard with manifest impatience, and the plea for 
improved dwellings as a counter-movement against the 
saloons was heard with indifference. Furthermore, one 
of the most divisive topics that can be introduced into 
an assemblage of temperance men was put on the pro- 
gram—the question whether there should be a_ political 
party whose dominant idea should be the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. The only possible effect the intro- 
duction of such a topic could have would be to empha- 
s!z2 the differences and divisions of temperance men, 
which certainiy need no advertising. 

T.e topics which promised most—namely, the line on 
which all enemies of the Saloon may unitedly do battle, 
was opened by Dr. I. K. Funk, who proposed the abro- 
gation of all license laws, and the substitution therefor 
of restrictive laws which should begin by prohibiting all 
sales of liquor on Sundays, election days and after mid- 
night. This plan Dr. Huntington charactérized as “free 
rum tempered by fine and imprisonment.” General Net- 
tleton, of Minnesota, offered the most practical plan, it 
seems to us, that was proposed during the whole Congress. 
He suggested the formation of an American temperance 
alliance, membership in which should be subject to no 
partisan or religious test, and the object of which should 
be the enforcement of existing anti-liquor laws, the en- 
actment of better laws as rapidly as possible, and the 
steady cultivation of a public sentiment against the 
Saloon. 

From the results of the Congress it would be mani- 
festly impossible to formulate any plan of united action. 
We do not believe that any agreement can be reached 
between the various parties of temperance reform in a 
popular assemblage like the Congress of last week. 
Agreement can only be reached by broad and intelligent 
deliberation. But broad and intelligent deliberation is 
impossible to men who have resolutely closed their 
minds to further discussion. We believe as heartily in 
Prohibition as the man who declared that he would spit 
and trample upon the Constitution of the United States 
if it had not power to impose Prohibition on the States, 
and was ready to shoulder his musket if whisky were to 
be dominant in the country; but we think there ought 
to be a platform on which all who are opposed to the 
Saloon could unite in practical work against the Saloon. 
We doubt if the Congress of last week did very much 
toward the solution of this question. except to indicate 
how it is not to be reached. 


» 
ot 


THE PENSION BILL. 


THE lines on which the pension legislation of the pres- 
ent session of Congress will proceed have been fixed. 
The House has receded from its demand for a 
service pension and acceded to the Senate idea ot a de- 
pendent peasion bill similar to that which was vetoed 
by President Cleveland. The conference committee of 
the two Houses has arranged the details, the House 
has accepted the conference report, and it only remains 
for the Senate to pass upon it and the bill will be laid be- 
fore the President for his signature. 

The bill provides first, for a pension of not lesstban 
six dollars or more than twelve dollars for all who served 
three months or more in the military or naval service 
during the War of the Rebellion, and, ‘‘ who are now or 
hereafter may be suffering from a mental or physical dis- 
ability of a permanent character, not the result of their 
own vicious habits, which incapacitates them from the 
performance of manual labor in such a degree as to ren- 
der them unable to earn a support.” Secondly, those 
now drawing pensions less than those authorized by 
this act, may surrender the old and take the new, 
which are inall cases to be “ proportioned to the disa- 
bility toearna support.” Thirdly, the dependent widow 
of any officer or private who served ninety days or more 
is to receive a pension of eight dollars a month and an 
allowance of two dollars a month for each child under 
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sixteen years. In case of the death or re-marriage of 
the widow the pensions to the children are to continue 
until they reach the age of sixteen, or in case of helpless, 
insane, or idiotic children, until death or relief from 
disability. Fourthly, dependent parents are to receive 
pensions whether such dependence existed at the time 
of the death of the soldier or not. 

It is estimated that this bill will add to our pension 
account about $35,000,000 ayear. This is a very large 
sum; but it is one of the inevitable results of the awful 
conflict through which we passed a quarter of acentury_ 
ago. Wemust make up our minds to pay large pension 
bills, or we must abolish the pension system altogether. 

The pension system is one peculiarly liable to abuse, 
and doubtless thousands of dollars, perbaps million, of 
the immense sums already paid out. have been paid to 
those who ought not to have received anything. It is 
necessary to guard the system in every possible way, 
and to avoid unnecessary and extravagant legislation. 
Keeping in view the precedent established in dealing 
with the survivors of previous wars, it does not seem to 
us that the present legislation is either unnecessary or 
extravagant. It is substantially that which President 
Cleveland vetoed; and we all know how successfully 
this veto message was used against him in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1888. And it was again and again 
declared, on the basis of the Republican platform, 
that the Republican Party stood for precisely the sort of 
legislation which Mr. Cleveland vetoed. Congress, 
therefore, is simply carrying out in good faith the 
pledge made by the Republican Party in that campaign. 
Now that this bill will shortly become a law, we trust 
that Congress will not feel called upon to pass any addi- 
tional pension legislation for some years to come. We 
are, moreover, decidedly of the opinion that its list of 
private pension bills ought to be very much . curtailed; 
and we think the President would be justified in using 
his veto power in preventing many of them from becom- 
ing laws. The country is dealing liberally with its old 
soldiers; let it be careful to maintain all possible safe- 
guards against the abuse of that liberality. 


-s 
> 





THE GRADUATION AGE. 





It, was easy to predict that the proposal to reconstruct 
the college curriculum on the basis of a possible three 
years’ course would receive its strongest support from 
the post-graduate schoole of law, medicine, perhaps 
theology and the other technical schools. It isin them 
that the two reasons put forward for the change, that 
the men come out of the professional schools too old, 
and that with so many years of delay before them, they 
skip college and go straight from the grammar school 
to the professional] school, are most deeply felt. 

As regards the great and responsible professions of 
medicine and theology, both of them require a maturity 
of mind, judgment and character which is not ordina- 
rily attained before the age of twenty-five or twenty-six 
years. As to the law, nothing is more certain than that 
the terrors of a long preparation do not discourage college 
men from choosing that profession in overwhelming 
majorities. We have yet to discover the proof that they 
do not start on their professional career with advantages 
commensurate to the fuller preparation they have en- 
joyed. 

This question as to the average age of graduation, how 
much it has risen, what has caused it to rise, and what 
the effect of the rise has been, is a question on which 
we should like to hear evidence. As the facts now ap- 
pear we are all very much atsea. The man who will 
take time and do the work required to collect and inter- 
pret them will perhaps do more toward the settlement of 
a very important discussion than any*one who has yet 
taken a hand in it. 

Meantime what impresses us is this, that, leaving un- 
challenged the assertion that the average student age has 
advanced from two to three years, it would appear that 
while the colleges have raised their terms of admission, 
advanced their courses of study and improved their 
methods of instruction, the preparatory schools have 
stood still, having gained nothing in quicker methods of 
work but simply working on at the old rate and taking 
just so much more time to give their boys the advanced 
preparation required. 

If the facts support this conclusion they confirm the 
opinion reached long ago by men like the late President 
Woolsey,that radical work needs first of all to be done in 
the preparatory schools. 

We all know how it has beenin Scotland. The prepara- 
tory schools there have been a drag on the universiti-s 
which no Scotch head has been shrewd enough to over- 
come. The facts indicate that they play the same part 
here. Thereis no reason in the world why an average lad 
who has been all bis life in school should not be ready for 
Harvard or Yale at seventeen. They are in someschools 
and should bein all. Meantime we may express our con- 
viction that no better use of money can be made just 
now than in equipping the preparatory schools for more 
rapid and efficient work than they are now able to do. 

If the standard age of seventeen years were main- 
tained for admission to college, the three or four addi- 
tional years required for professional study would only 
bring the men to an age when they are first ready to un- 
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dertake the serious burdens of professional responsibil- 
ity. ; 
The pace of all men is, of course, not the same. Some 
reach the maturity ordinarily expected at the age of 
twenty-five yearg twelve months, or three times twelve 
months, in advance. But such precocity will, as a rule, 
result in an earlier entrance and earlier graduation, and 
for the rest the college optionals provide. At all events, 
the experience of the world with precocious lads is not 
one that lowers our estimate of the value of the time- 
element in education. 


_ 


THE BIBLE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


WE have read, with hearty approval, the opinions 
recently delivered in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
in regard to the question of the Bible in the public 
schools of that State, the full text of which has been 
published in the Albany Law Journal. This reading 
only confirms our opinion of this decision as heretofore 
expressed. 

Mr. Justice Lyon delivered the opinion of the court; 
and Messrs. Justices Cassoday and Orton delivered con- 
curring opiniors. The case before the court was that 
of a petitition for a mandamus, commanding the School 
Board in the City of Edgerton to cause the teachers in 
one of the public schools of that city to discontinue the 
practice of reading, during school hours, portions of 
King James’s Version of the Bible. The petitioners for 
the mandamus were residents and tax-payers in Edger- 
ton, and presumptively Catholics in their religious 
faith, altho this fact is not stated in these deliverances. 
They complained of the practice above referred to, 

This petition brought squarely before the court the 
question whether such a practice is consistent with the 
Constitution of the State of Wisconsin; and this ques- 
tion the court unanimously answered in the negative. 
And, that our readers may the better understand the 
case, we submit in the following order the several points 
decided: 

1. The first point is the construction of Article X, 
section 3, of the Constitution of the State, which declares 
tat ‘‘ the Legislature shall provide by law for the estat- 
lishment of district schools, which shall be as nearly 
uniform as practicable, and such schools shall be free 
and without charge for tuition to all children between 
the ages of four and twenty years, and no sectarian in- 
struction shall be allowed therein.” Tbe court held that 
the reading of King James’s Version of the Bible in the 
public schools of the State during school hours, is ‘‘ sec- 
tarian instruction” within the meaning of this constitu- 
tional prohibition, and hence inconsistent therewith. 
Mr. Justice Lyon said that the prohibition *‘ manifestly 
refers exclusively to instruction in religious doctrines,” 
and in such doctrines as ‘‘ are believed by some religious 
sects and rejected by others.” The court took judicial 
knowledge of the fact that King James’s Version of the 
Bible is not accepted and used by all ‘ religious sects” 
in Wisconsin, but is accepted by some of these sects and 
rejected by others. Hence, as between them, all having 
the same constitutional rights, the court held that ver- 
sion to be a ‘‘ sectarian” book, and the reading of it in 
the manner and for the purpose set forth in the com- 
plaint to be forbidden by the Constitution of the State. 

How any other conclusion covld have been drawn 
from the premises, we are not able to see. We pre- 
sume that there is not a Protestant in Wisconsin who 
would hesitate a moment on the point, if the book 
read had been the Douay Version of the Bible, which 
is acceptable to Catholics, or the Koran, or the Book 
of Mormon. The reading of such a book as a part of 
scool exercisse, whether for worship or religious in- 
stiuction, would be offensive to Protestants, and they 
would have good cause for complaint, just as the read- 
ing of King James’s Vérsion, which is sometimes 
ealled the Protestant Bible, is offensive to Catholics. 
It should not be forgotten that, under the Constitutiun 
of Wisconsin, Catholics and Protestants have on this 
subject precisely the same rights, and that neither can 
claim any precedence over the other. The Constitution 
of that State makes no distinction between them, and 
determines no question relating to their differences, or 
any other religious differences. It deals with all the 
people simply as citizens, no matter what may be their 
religious tenets, or whether they have any such tenets. 

2, The second point decided is that ‘‘ the practice of 
reading the Bible in such schoolscan receive no sanction 
from the fact that pupils are not compelled to remain in 
the school while itis being read.” On this point we quote, 
as follows, the language of Mr. Justice Lyon: 

“When, as in this case, a swall minority of the pupils in 
the public school is excluded, for any cause, from a stated 
school exercise, particularly when such cause is apparent 
hostility to the Bible, which a majority of the pupils have 
been taught to revere, from that moment the excluded 
pupil loses caste with his fellows, and is liable to be re- 
garded with aversion, and subjected to reproach and in- 
sult. But it is a sufficient refutation of the arguwent 
that the practice in question tends to destroy the equality 
of the pupils which the Constitution seeks to establish 
and protect, and puts a portion of them ata serious dis- 
advantage in many ways with respect to the others.” 

The plain fact is that not to compel the attendance, 
upon such reading, of the children of parents who ob- 
ject to it, for the sake of continuing the reading, is a 








virtual confession that the reading has a ‘‘ sectarian” 
character, as between those who desire it and those who 
object to it. It is merely an attempt to get round what 
is apparent on the face of the case. 

8. The third point decided is that ‘‘ the reading of the 
Bible is an act of worship, as that term is defined in 
the Constitution; and hence the tax-payers of any dis- 
trict who are compelled to contribute to the erection 
and support of common schools, have the right to ob- 
ject to the reading of the Bible, under the Constitution 
of Wisconsin, Article I, section 18, clause 2, declaring 
that no man shall be compelled to erect or 
support any place of worship.” This provision is in 
what is called the “ Declaration of Rights.” The 
opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Cassoday on this point 
is, to our understanding, clear and conclusive. Bible- 
reading in public schools has the form and intention 
of religious worship; and this being the fact, then to 
compel the people by taxation to erect and support 
public schools, in which such reading is a practice, is to 
compel them by law to erect and support places of 
worship. The fact that these places are also used for 
other purposes does not relieve the difficulty. The Con- 
stitution expressly declares that the people shall not 
‘*be compelled to erect any place” that is used for the 
purpose of worship. To tex a man to erect and support 
a public school, and then to introduce the element of 
religious worship into that school, is to make a combi- 
nation which the Constitution forbids. 

4. The fourth point decided is that, ‘‘as the reading of 
the Bible at stated times in acommon school is religious 
instruction, the money drawn from the State Treasury 
in support of such school is ‘for the benefit of a relig- 
ious seminary,’ within the meaning of the Constitution 
of Wisconsin , Article I, section 18, clause 4, prohibit- 
ing such an appropriation of the funds of the State.” 
The design of the clause referred to is to prevent the 
State from using the public funds to defray the expenses 
of religious instruction; and this design is frustrated 
just as really when these funds are used to support com- 
mon schools in which such instruction is given, as it 
would be if these funds were used to support “ religious 
societies or religious or theological seminaries.” Mr. 
Justice Cassoday in his opinion sets forth this point 
very clearly. 

We have thus given the pith of the argument on this 
subject as stated by the three Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. We see no escape from the con- 
clusion reached, and have no desire to escape it, since 
we thoroughly believe in its correctness everywhere. 
To the argument that ‘ the exclusion of Bible reading 
from the district schools is derogatory to the value of 
the Holy Scriptures, a blow to their influence upon the 
conduct and consciences of men, and disastrons to the 
cause of religion,” Mr. Justice Lyon thus replied : 

“We most emphatieally reject these views. The price- 
less truths of the Bible are best taught to our youth in the 
church, the Sabbath and parochial schools, the social 
religious meetings, and, above all, by parents in the home 
circle. There these truths may be explained and enforced, 
the spiritual welfare of the child guarded and protected, 
and his spiritual nature directed and cultivated, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the parental conscience. The Con- 
stitution does not interfere with such teaching and cul- 
ture.” 

The doctrine of the Constitution of Wisconsin, as thus 
settled by the Supreme Court of that State, is, in ouz 
judgment, the true doctrine for every State in the 
Union. It remits the question of religious instruction, 
as to what it shall be, as tu the agency giving it, and as 
to the cost thereof, to voluntary, private and individual 
effort, and devotes the public school, created and regu- 
lated by law, and supported by a general taxation of the 
people, exclusively tosecular education. This principle 
is in harmony with the nature and structure of our po- 
litical institutions, and is, moreover, just and equitable 
as between religious sects. It favors no one of them and 
proscribes no one of them; and while it leaves them all 
free to propagate their religious beliefs in their own way, 
and at their own expense, it gives to the whole people, 
at the cost of the whole, a system of popular education 
that is certainly good as far as it goes, and is all that the 
State can give, without itself becoming a religious prop- 
agandist. Catholics and Protestants alike ought to be 
satisfied with it. There is no other basis on which the 
school question can be justly settled as between differ- 
ent religious sects. 
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THE DEATH OF THE MARQUIS TSENG. 


THE death of the Marquis Tseng removes one of the 
most progressive and enlightened of Chinese statesmen. 
He died of typhoid fever on April 10th. He wasstill in 
the prime of life, and had resided in Peking only three 
years since his return from his long absence in Europe. 
His death cut short his many schemes for developing 
his country’s resources. There is no successor for such 
aman in China atthe present time. Li Hung Chang 
was the senior of the Marquis in years and official posi- 
tion; but he has neither vistted any foreign country nor 
can he speak any foreign tongue. While the Marquis 
was passing the three years of mourning requisite after 
the death of his mother, he applied himself diligently 
to the study of the English language and literature, so 








that he was able, while Minister in England, to carry 


on conversation and diplomatic correspondence without 
the aid of an interpreter. He stands alone as the only 
Chinese official ever able to do that. He has trained his 
two sons to speak different languages, and his house is 
filled with foreign furniture, These are startling inno- 
vations for an officer in high position and have brought 
on him no little opprobrium. He dies late enough for 
foreigners to recognize him as the prophet of a new 
order of things,*but not late enough to have secured the 
full confidence of his own Government as a wise ad- 
viser. To have done that it would have been neces- 
sary for him to renounce his foreign proclivities, 
He is one of the few statesmen in China who leave 
behind them an unspotted reputation. Hus career has 
no stain upon it. Li Hung Chang will goto the grave 
carrying the mark of Cain upon him as the willful 
destroyer of the Tai Ping kings, after a deliberate prom- 
ise to General Gordon not to do so; but no man can 
point to asingle act by which the Marquis Tseng com- 
promised hischaracter as a high-souled, upright gentle- 
man. He was well acquainted with the Christian 
Scriptures. Rumor says that every Sabbath Day he 
was accustomed to take his Bible and read several 
chapters. 

While not daring, perhaps not desiring, to break with 
the creed of his fathers, he was still friendly toward 
missionaries and their work, and on more than one oc- 
casion made them feel that they had a friend in high 
place. Last New Year’s Day, tho too frail to leave his 
house, he sent his card to all the missionaries. He cor- 
dially welcomed all to his home, tho the call of every 
foreigner in some degree compromised his position. He 
could not manifest his friendly disposition as he wished, 
as his enemies too readily seized every opportunity to vil- 
ify him and misrepresent his actions. He was, doubt- 
less, a disappointed man. As the successful and popu- 
lar Minister to England for eight years, and the only oue 
who could save Kuldja to China, and prevent a rupture 
with Russia, he certainly had aright toexpect that when 
he returned to Peking, his word should have some special 
weight and influence. Tho he was madeone of the nine 
ministers of the Foreign Office his influence was largely 
nullified by his eight colleagues who all had their faces 
toward the past. He had hopes that his ideas of progress 
would be adopted. He desired to take steps to diminish 
the importation and cultivation of the opium drug. He 
favored railroads and many other modern improve- 
ments. But in all these excellent schemes he was 
thwarted. Almost his last word to his confidential 
adviser and friend, Dr. Dadgeon (formerly of the Lon- 
don Mission), with respect to opium, was, *‘ I am not free 
in this matter. i cannot do asI wish.” Unfortunately, 
opposition to this last scheme did not come alone from 
his own people; the British Government is equally op- 
posed to this reduction of its revenues. 

His family invited all the foreigners in Peking to at- 
tend the funeral (or rather memorial gathering), the first 
invitation of the kind ever issued, The European diplo- 
mats were present in their glittering uniforms. Taller 
than any other mar there, and dignified in appearance, 
was Colonel Denby, United States Minister, accom- 
panied by the first Secretary of Legation, Mr. Howard 
Martin. An address in French was delivered by Mr, 
Lien, formerly Secretary of the Chinese Legation in 
Paris, followed by an appropriate reply by Herr von 
Brandt, German Minister, Doyen of the Diplomatic 
corps in Peking. The whole ceremony did not take more 
than fifteen minutes in time. Heathen ceremonies had 
been performed previously. Gifts to the spirit of the 
departed were piled up high on either side of the court. 
Paper heuses, temples, carts, mules and everything nec- 
essary for the Marquis’s use in the future world had 
been burned in the street, while his sons were prostrat- 

ing themselves in prayer. The thin veneer of Western 
civilization rapidly disappeared in the presence of the 
dread reality, death. 





Editorial Uotes. 


WE furnish this week, asusual, something to suit every 
intellectual palate. Our poems are by Richard E. Burton 
Joaquin Miller, William Cleaver Wilkinson and Ario 
Bates. That of Joaquin Miller will, we doubt not, be 
largely quoted in the coming patriotic celebrations, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson has a delightful article on 
the first page, suggested by a stroll in the botanic gardens 
of Harvard. Ex-President Hill, of Harvard University, 
gives an excellent sketch of an Irish Catholic character. 
Very timely and useful will be found the suggestions of 
the Rev. Edward M. Bliss; so also is the article of Dr. 
Charles F. Deems, President of the National Temperance 
Congress. It is due to him to say that this article was 
written before the Congress was called. Andrew Lang 
examines some specimens of popular poetry; Douglas 
Sladen continues his sketches of the younger American 
poets; the Rev. James Johnston describes the results of 
an exploration in Southern Ethiopia; Charles H. Lugrin 
presents a great problem, and Agnes Farley Millar de- 
scribes pictures at the Salon. In our department of Re- 








ligious Intelligence we give an account of the concluding 
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sessions of the Reformed (Dutch) General Synod, and a™ 
report of the International Convention of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies. Our old story is furnished by Charles 
Howard Shinn, and 8S. G. W. Benjamin gives an interest- 
ing sketch of a captive of Algiers. Amos R. Wells also 
contributes a young story. Dr. G. G. Groff talks learn- 
edly and sensibly concerning common garden weeds, and 
Katherine Armstiong gives useful notes for warm days. 
The departments are full, as usual. 


THE general practice of Paul, in writing his letters, 
whether to churches or individuals, was to announce .him- 
self not simply as Paul the writer, but Paul an apostle 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. To the Romans he said: ‘‘ Paul, 
a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the Gospel of God.”” (Rom.i,1.) To the Corinthians 
he said: ‘“ Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God.” (I Cor.i,1.) To the Galatians 
he said: ** Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Carist, and God the Father who raised him 
from the dead.’”’ And to the same church he said: ‘“ But I 
certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached 
of me is not after man. For I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” (Gal. i, 11,12.) The Apostle, in accordance with 
this general view of himself, assumed to speak and write 
in the name and by the authority of Christ, and under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. He hence said to {the Co- 
rinthians: ‘‘ Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.”’ (I Cor.ii,13.) He preached the Gospel at Thes- 
salonica, and in afterward writing to tae church there, 
planted by his labors, he said: ‘‘ For this cause also thank 
we God without ceasing, because,when ye received the word 
of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word ot God, which effec- 
tually worketh also in you that believe.’’ (I Thess. ii, 13 ) 
To the Ephesians he spoke of this word of God as ‘‘the 
word of truth, the Gospel of your salvation.” (Ephes. i, 13.) 
‘But we have this treasure in earthen vessels,” sai! the 
Apostle, ‘* that the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us.”’ (II Cor.iv,7.) Nothing can be clearer 
than Paul’s assumption of his own apostleship and inspira- 
tion, and hence the authoritative character which he at- 
tached to his own teaching. He did not profess to be stat- 
ing doctrines and opinions on the basis of his own author- 
ity simply as a map; but he did profess to be stating doc- 
trines and opinions on the basis of God’s authority. The 
same general assumption was equally true of the other 
Apostles. The Christian Church was originally planted on 
this foundation. The New Testament Scriptures, like 
those of the Old Testament, are the historic monuments 
and records that have come into existence as the products 
of inspiration. In these Scriptures we find the Word of 
God, because they contain what Christ taught in the days 
of his flesh, and what prophets and apostles taught under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. This teaching is itself 
the Word of God. ‘God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets,” afterward spoke unto the world “* by his Son’’; 
and this Son, having completed his own personal ministry 
among the Jews, appointed and endowed apostles to con- 
tinue the diviue speaking. These Apostles preached and 
wrote; and the record of their preaching and writing com- 
pletes the written revelation of God to man. The duty of 
man is to believe and obey this revelation upon the evi- 
dence which shows its divine source, and upon the author- 
ity that vouches for its truth. It is sufficient to make men 
“wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” All the great questions that concern human prac- 
tice and the attainment of eternal life, it perfectly answers; 
and this is surely enough for the guidance of conduct. 





WE received a serious complaint because we did not give 
the name of the Lutheran minister who disapproved of 
Professor Wolf’s complaint against the Congregationalists 
who were establishing mission churches among Germans 
and Scandinavians that were presumably Lutherans. We 
were told he was probably a dissatisfled Lutheran 
preacher who was trying to get a Presbyterian pastorate. 
Well, here is another such letter from a Lutheran minister, 
and we give his name, J. B. Helwig, U.D., of Springfield, UO. 


I am a Lutheran, and a member of the same branch of the 
Lutheran Church with Professor Wolf, of Gettysburg, Penn., 
but: with regard to the Ameticanization, and in not a few 
cases also, the conversion and Christianization of the foreign 
Lutheran element in this country, I think he is certainly mis- 
taken. 

If he is ignorant of the fact, we, of the West, are painfully 
conscious of it, thatin a large number of the foreign German 
Lutheran communities in the West the phase of practical Chris- 
tian piety is not any higher or better than that of Roman Catb- 
olic communities. He may say, “ The faith is very unlike.’ 
Yes, but any faith *\ without works is dead.” 

With regard to the foreign element in this country, it would 
be a detriment to the cause of Christ, in general, for any one 
denomination to say, those people are “our material ” exclu- 
sively, and especially so were the other evangelical Protestant 
denominations to accede to that claim. My feeling is that we 
want-and need the help of all the other Christian denominations 
in this country, in order that all the foreigners who are not so may 
become “ Christians first,” and then may choose any other name, 
as seemeth best for them as Christians. After a ministry of 
twenty vears, it occurs to me that the conviction must force it- 
self upon every candid mind that it will require the efforts of 
all the home missionaries of all the home mission boards to do 
all that ought to be done for some of the foreign German Lu- 
therans in this country. 

And the proof of that is becoming still more apparent in the 
fact of the recent formation of that “ foreign alliance” on the 
part of the German Lutherans and the Roman Catholics in the 
West against our American free school with the Bible and the 
English language in it, The foreign element in this country is 
becoming a menance and a positive peril to our American in- 
ptitutions. And when foreign Lutherans combine with Catho- 





lies, then are we threatened with an educational, a political and 
a religious balance of power, on the part of the foreigner in this 
country; and this is no trifling matter to contempiate. 

We trust that a second or third sober thought by Dr. Wolf will 
enable him also to see the matter in a different light. Itis 
simply impossible for Lutherans themselves to make of ali 
those who come from Lutheran State Church countries what 


“they ought to be, both as citizens and Christians, in this coun- 


try. And in viewof this my desire and bope and prayer is 


that while Lvthera»s, as Lutherans, are doing all they can’ 


for the foreign Lutherans, in the particulars indicated, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists and all other 
Christians will also do ali they can to Americanize and to Chris- 
tianize the foreigner in America, no matter from what State 
Church country he may bave emigrated. 

The position of the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, given in Tae IN- 
DEPENDENT of May 224d, is clearly the right one for this country: 
and the Americanization and evangelization of the foreigner 
should, and in fact must also very soon, be regarded the * burn- 
ing question,” the * herculean Christian work ” for this coun- 
try. 


Now that the Legislature of this State has submitted a 
Prohibition Amendment, those who believe in Prohibition 
should stand true to their colors. Those who shirk under the 
plea that the submission is not legal; or that no law has been 
passed making an appropriation for the expenses of the 
election; or that the election is to be a special one, and not 
to be held at the time when the general elections are held; 
or that political trickery is to be suspected in the submis- 
sion, are guilty of very inconsistent conduct; or, rather, 
their conduct does not square with their profession. There 
is no evidence whatever that the snbmission is not a legal 
one. The opinion of the Attorney General has been sought 
on this point, and he declares that the submission is per- 
fectly legal. So far as an appropriation for election ex 
penses is concerned, as the election is not to be held until 
next April, there is ample time to pass such a law next 
winter. The assumption that Governor Hill will not sign 
such a law, and that therefore the election cannot be held, 
appears to us to be a mere pretext to cover inaction. More 
than this, it is evident to us that it covers partisan indiffer- 
ence to Probibition. We should not have believed it if our 
own eyes had not seen it, that The V oice declares that Pro- 
hibition is of less importance than the Prohibition Party. 
This is Prohibition partisanism run mad. Such state- 
ments do no credit to the head or heart of any man. We 
trust that no real friend of Prehibition will be led astray 
by them. 


THE Senate is still wrestling with the silver problem. It 
has substituted the bill which passed the House for its own, 
the Jones bill, but has made some very important changes 
init. For example, it bas struck out the clause making 
bullion certificates legal tender for public and private 
debts. They are simply receivable for customs, taxes 
and public dues. The bullion redemption feature is 
also discarded, and the silver notes made redeemable in 
coin or lawful money. The provision for free coinage when 
the market price for silver shall reach one dollar for 371{ 
grains, also disappears, and the act is limited to the term 
of ten years. The changes indicated will prove to 
be very distasteful to the House, and if they are insisted 
upoa by the Senate the probability of disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses and the failure of silver legislation 
is greatly enhanced. As this is the result we hope for, we 
trust that the Senate will insist upon these amendments,and 
that the House will refuse to concur. he best and wisest 
action Congress is at all likely to take at this session is no 
action at all. Perhaps a yearof reflection will bring both 
Houses back to common-sense ideas on the subject of 
money. It is amazing that senators and representatives 
who have hitherto had some reputation for statesmanship 
should openly advocate free coinage for the sole reasons that 
it would inflate currency and that it would increase the 
value of silver as an American pruduct. Neither of these 
reasons ought to have any weight whatever in legislation 
on the silver question. Itis not the business of Congress 
to coin silver in order that mine-owners may get a large 
profit from their investments; and it is the hight of finan- 
cial folly to suppose that the country’s prosperity can be 
increased by inflating the currency. There is every reason 
to believe that there is sufficient currency in circulation 
for the business of the country, and to add to it or subtract 
from it by artificial means would be to derange the busi- 
ness standard of the country and to bring disaster rather 
than relief. We had hoped that the senior Senator from 
New York—Mr. Evarts—for whose utterances on this sub- 
ject the country has been waiting impatiently for years, 
would throw the weight of his influence squarely against 
the wild ideas of the silver men; but his speech has left us 
about as much in the dark as ever as to what the Senator 
really thinks with reference to silver coinage. Hedoessay 
that free coinage would be unwise and dangerous. We are 
glad for this much of real wisdom from him; but are sorry 
to observe manifest leanings toward the silver idea. 


THE Senate Committee is expected to finish its examina- 
tion of the McKinley Tariff bill and report it to the Senate 
this week. The indications are that it has made few 
changes, and these not of a radical character. It proposed, 
for example, to restore the tax on manufactured tobacco 
to eight cents, but has been induced to allow it to stand 
at four cents as fixed by the House bill. It puta free tim- 
ber clause in the bill, but subsequently changed it so as to 
levy a duty of one dollar per thousand feet. Ithas cut 
down the duty on steel rails below the price fixed by the 
House, which manufacturers say is the lowest possible 
‘figure, if the manufacture is to be continued in this coun- 
try. It has stricken out a proposed bounty of one cent 
per pound given in the House bill on silk reeled from 
cocoons produced in the United States; it has also reduced 
the duty on fruits, and changed the linen and hemp 
schedule, We do not understand that it has made any 
change in the wool and woolen schedules nor in the 
sugar schedule, except to provide for a bounty on the pro- 





duction of maple sugar. The committee has not justitied 
the prediction that the McKinley bill would be revolution- 
ized in its hands. We have no doubt that it will pass 
the Senate substantially as it passed the House. 


A GENTLEMAN well known to us says: 

Let me urge you to continue the “ Don’t” notes in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, so that all those exquisites who “ don't” speak Eng- 
lish when they say naw for no, shall cease to manifest their 
shame. Say to that whole tribe, Don’t say par-shuns for pa- 
tience: don’t say twenti-uth for twentieth; don’t say a lit-tal girl 
for a little girl; don’t say no sair for no sir; don’t say awn for on; 
don’t say butter for better. It is high time that good English 
pronunciation should be heard in the pulpit as well as out of it; 
and I am glad that THe INDEPENDENT is doing its duty in urging 
attention to the matter. There are other ‘“‘ sufferers” to hear 
from. so please * don’t” fail to call for them to say in yeur col- 
ums don’t—if they so desire. 


JUDGE WALLACE, Jast week, disposed of the Kemmler 
case, so far as he has any connection with it, by vacating 
the writ of habeas corpus wkich he bad issued, and which 
was to have been heard on the 17th of this month. In the 
order vacating the writ the Judge says: © 

“Now, since the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that the sentence under which Kemmler is held is due 
process of law, and that he is not held and detained con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States, the writ is re- 
cailed and dismissed, and Kemmler remanded to Agent and 
Warden Dunstan's custody in order that the judgment of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer may be duly executed.” 

The Judge accompanies the order with a memorandum 
setting forth the reasons why he granted the writ at all, 
and thus arrested the execution of the law for the time 
being, which are really in the nature of an apology for 
what is palpably a mistake on his part, and in reply to 
criticism which his action has justly called forth. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United Stated shows 
that there was absolutely no occasion for issuing the writ, 
and this fact Jadge Wallace ought to haveseen at the time. 
The claim that the infliction of tne death penalty by elec- 
tricity violates the constitutional provision against * cruel 
and unusual punishments,” or is inconsistent with ‘‘ due 
process of Jaw,” is the sheerest pretense that ever was 
made. It is too transparent a humbug to humbug any 
court; and Judge Wallace ought to have treated it as such. 


Ir would have pleased Southerners if they had been 
present at the Mohonk Conferencé to notice that scarce 
a word was said of the disabilities under which the Ne- 
groes rest in the South, and how much was said. as if by 
way of apology for the South, of the lesser disabilities 
which the Negro suffers in the North. Especially was it 
very strongly stated that in some of our Northern cities it 
1s almost or quite impossible for a Negro to get employ- 
ment as a mechanic, or a car-driver or conductor, and that 
the trades-unions discriminate cruelly against Negroes. 
There is too much truth in this. Wesometimeago printed 
an article by an Episcopal minister in Brooklyn, showing 
how difficult he found it, on account of his color, to rent a 
comfortable house for his family; yet we think the agents 
over-estimate the objection which house-holders would 
make against a respectable colored neighbor. We some- 
times hear it said that half-a-dozen color-d families in the 
main aisle of the most aristocratic Northern church would 
ruin the rentals. We do not believe it. The remaining 
disabilities are to be removed by increasing education and 
wealth, and the repeal of laws discriminating between the 
races in States which have them. Just as, in the South. 
for instance, the grasping “ Jew trader’”’ is an injury to the 
most generous and admirable Jew, so the great mass of ig- 
norant and immoral Negroes necessarily puts at disadvan- 
tage the most cultured and worthy of his race. 


THE Albany Law Journal, in an editorial note, says: 

‘**A Washington correspondent thinks the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are not to be blamed if they 
do become vain. Ali day long they sit upon the grandest throne 
in the United States, surrounded by more show of deference and 
honor than even the President receives, with theatrical curtains 
of crimson silk draped behind them, and a great gold eagle 
over their heads, with page-boys at their elbows, with venera- 
ble lawyers bowing before them, velvet carpets to hush the fall 
of feet upon the court-room floor, Negro door-keepers watching 
over noiseless doors, a dim religious light in the semi-circular 
room, and a never-ceasing throng of awed citizens of this and 
other lands reverentially staring them out of countenance. The 
Libyan lion at a circus excites very little more veneration and 
awe from the spectators. I should think that the Justices must 
feel sometimes how like wild beasts on exhibition they are. 
Perhaps, they don’t think of it at all, for one grows accustomed 
in time to anything, even to being a Supreme Court Justice.” 
This is a vivid and lifelike picture of what meets the eye 
in the room where the Supreme Court holds its sessions, 
and interprets the fundamental law of the land fer more 
than sixty millions of people. The spectacle is an impos- 
ing one to the eye; yet the grandest part of the spectacle is 
that which only reason can see. This consists in the power 
wielded by the Court in the settlement of all judicial ques- 
tions that come before it. As the Supreme tribunal of the 
country, it is the final arbitrator in all disputes; and what 
it declares to be law, is the law for the people. There is 
no power on earth but its own that can change or reverse 
its decisions. Its decisions are laws. There is not a court 
on earth of larger powers or a grander history. 


THE recent visit of the Emperor of China to the eastern 
tombs was an event of great importance. The journey had 
special significance, as it was the first visit made since his 
accession to full authority. He was accompanied by his 
Empress, concubines, and the Empress Dowager, eight 
ladies in all, escorted by an army of thirty thousand fol- 
lowers. The chief object uf the visit was to inform the 
spirits of his departed ancestors of the transfer of power 
from the Empress Regent to Kuang Hsu. It certainly can 
scarcely be regarded as an auspicious opening of a reign te 
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make this unnecessary display and exhaust the treasury 
to the extent of more than a milllon dollars, when so little 
has been dose for his starving subjects in Shantung and 
Honan. For months thousands of men have been at work 
repairing the usyglly dilapidated roads on the way to the 
tombs, costing, it is reported, one tael ($1.32) per foot. 
Within one week after the return of the Emperor the road 
was in a worse condition than ever, owing to the fact that 
the farmers came to take away the earth which the work- 
men had ruthlessly taken from their fields. The same 
amount of money properly used would doubtless have put 
the road in permanent repair, and made it a blessing to 
thousands. 


.. The Republican State Convention of Maine last week 
renominated Governor Burleigh, and in its platform re- 
newed its *‘ adhesion to the principle of prohibition of the 
liquor traffic,” and iusisted upon the “‘thorough and 
effective enforcement of the prohibitive laws.” It also de- 
manded of Congress the enactment of such “ legislation 
as shall enable each State to exercise full control within 
its borders of the traffic of all liquors whether imported 
in original packages or otherwise.’”’ It also commended 
the Administration of President Harrison as wise, firm 
and upright, declaring that the public service has been 
exceptionally pure and free from dishonesty. It also recog- 
nized the great public service which Speaker Reed has 
done the country. It was,in short, a good platform, and 
we congratulate the Republican Party of Maine on its ex- 
cellent outlook. 


... There is rebellion among the Tories over Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposition to carry over part of the legislation 
which Parliament cannot succeed in reaching this summer 
to an autumn session. Iltis a parliamentary rule that all 
business begun in any session must be finished before the 
adjournment of that session. All that remains unfinished 
falls. The Government has three measures which it re- 
gards as urgent—the Irish Land Purchase Bill, the bill to 
compensate liquor-dealers, and the Tithes Bill. There isa 
strong objection among a minority of the Tories to this 
course. They say it would initiate a bad system of legis- 
lation. The alternative would be to abandon some or all 
of these bills. But there is, perhaps, still stronger opposi- 
tion to this plan. If the dissentients to either course re- 
main firm, it may result in an overthrow of the Tory Gov- 
ernment. 


.. We are very sorry indeed to chronicle the death of 
Israel Edson Dwinell, D.D., one of our valued contributors, 
who died in Oakland, Cal., recently, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. He wasa native of Vermont, a graduate of 
the University of Vermout and of the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. He labored as a home mission- 
ary in the West and in the pastorate in the East until 
1863, when poor health induced him to try the climate of 
the Pacific Coast. Since 1883 he has been a professor in 
the Congregational Theological Seminary at Oakland. 
He was a most excellent man, a strong supporter of the 
American Board, and a firm friend of all that is good. 


....The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, affirming the constitutionality of the con- 
fiscating section of the anti-Mormon Edmunds law, strikes 
a deadly blow at the monetary power of the Mormon oli- 
garchy, and is a long step toward wiping out Mormonism 
in Utah. We have always believed in the’power of law to 
do the work, and yet this law goes to the very extreme of 
constitutional admissibility, and required a decision of the 
Supreme Court to justify it. Until within afew years Con- 
gress has not seriously entered upon the task. The end 
cannot now be far in the future. 


.... The Examiner wonders why the daily papers did not 
report the Baptist anniversaries more fully. The local 
papers of Chicago did report them very fully, particularly 
the Inter-Ocean. If they are not reported as fully as the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal and other conferences, 
it is because they are not ecclesiastical in their nature. As 
the Examincr itself says, the anniversaries are mass meet- 
ings, and, therefore, apparently of less importance than 
ecclesiastical assemblages. Speaking for ourselves, we 
my say that we always give the anniversaries large space. 


..One of our valued exchanges very frequently comes to 
us with these words stamped on the margin: ** Defective copy. 
Good enough for immediate use, but not for preservation.” 
Thisis rather shabby treatment of exchanges. The copies of 
Tuk [INDEPENDENT which we send to our contemporaries are 
a: perfect as those which we send to our readers, and we 
consider it no compliment to receive a paper marked as 
above described. What it really says is this: ‘* Defective 
copy. Good enough for you, but not for our subscribers.” 


..Acarefully prepared and weil considered Bankrupt 
bill was presented to Congress at the very commencement 
of the session, and referred to the appropriate committee. 
That is the last that has been heard of this bill; and it now 
looks as tho Congress would adjourn without giving apy 
attention to the matter. Such acourse would bea gross 
neglect of a most important subject, in which debtors and 
creditors are alike interested. 


--Senator Sherman, in his admirable speech on the 
silver question, cited statistics showing that the circula- 
ting medium of all kinds in this country in 1878 was $805,- 
793,807, and that in 1889 it was $1,405,018,000, which is an 
increase of more than $600,000,000 in the last twelve years, 
and all of it kept at par with gold. This does not look like 
@ lack of currency with which to conduct the exchanges of 
business. 


---.It turns out that Senator Stewart, of Nevada, who is 
now one of the most violent denouncers of the Coinage Act 
of 1873, by which the coinage of standard silver dollars was 
discontinued, because they had passed into disuse among 
the people, himself voted for the passage of this very act. 
Senator Sherman in his speech on the silver question 
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“..George William Curtis, who was the orator of the 
day at Vassar College, spoke on the subject of the educa- 
tion of women; and tho the address was far from short and 
the audience was large, there was hardly a rustle while he 
was speaking. ‘‘ Had ever aman such an audience ?” said 
he to a friend at the close. Certainly very few audiences 
have had such a speaker. 


-++.The notes authorized to be issued by the Silver bill 
that has been adopted by the House of Representatives, 
are in fact warehouse certificates, made a legal tender and 
guaranteed by the Government against any decline below 
the bullion value of silver computed in gold. We do not 
admire the scheme, yet it is wisdom when compared with 
the Jones Senate bill. 


.-It is to be hoped that the American people will live 
long enough to learn that money is primarily a commodity, 
and that it is not the proper business of Congress to supply 
the market with this commodity, or supply a market for 
the sale of the commodity, any more than it is to supply 
potatoes for the market, or with a market for the sale. 


--The House of Representatives, having disposed of 
the Tariff bill and the Silver bill, should now turn its at- 
tention to two other questions. One is the enactment of a 
law in respect to the election of members of the House of 
Representatives; and the other is the euactment of a good 
Bankrupt law. Both are matters of importance. 


.-[t now looks as if the two Houses of Congress would 
disagree on the silver question, and hence agree to do 
nothing on the subject at the present session. This, on 
the whole, would be better than the adoption of either the 
House or the Senate bill. Neither of these bills proposes 
the right sort of legislation. 


.-..Senator Evarts, last week, made a speech on the 
silver question. Of course, he was attentively heard. 
The question now is to find out what the venerable Sena- 
tor really thinks. His style isso peculiar, and his sen- 
tences so regularly irregular, that common minds get per- 
plexed in dealing with them. 


.. The extreme silverites in the Senate, who talk loud- 
est and threaten most, twelve in number, represent the 
States of Colorado, Nevada, Washington, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Montana; and all these States, taken 
togetier, have a population of 1,572,593, or about equal to 
tbat of this city. 


..Governor Hill has signed the bill which exempts 
newspaper mena in this State from the performance of jury 
duty. Ministers, doctors and lawyers were already exempt 
from such duty; and now newspaper men in this State, for 
equally good reasons, are placed in the same category. 


.- Less than fifty thousand persons, all told, are in this 
country directly employed in the production of silver, 
while more than fifty times their number are employed in 
the manufacturing operations of the country; yet the sil- 
verites seem stone-blind to the interests of the latter. 


....The single judicial point that now remains in the 
Kemmler case is, whether Kemmler shall be executed by 
the Warden of Auburn Prison, or by the Sheriff of Erie 
County; and this is really no point at all. The Court of 
Appeals will make short work with it. 


.-The manufacture of intoxicating drinks has come to 
be a disreputable business; but that does not justify a man 
in blowing up the Grand Chartreuse Monastery because its 
monks, who make the most tamous wine in the world, 
would‘not submit to be blackmailed. 


.-The Non-Partisan Woman’s Temperance Union seems 
to be steadily growing. It formed an organization in 
this city last week. We most heartily commend it to those 


who want to do temperance work without complication 
with pelitical parties. 


--Dr. William M, Tayior is working away gathering 
pledges for the Aged Ministers’ Fund, for which he hopes to 
secure $100,000. He has already got "abont one-fifth of it, 
and is sure to get the rest. 








SoME people conspicuously show the sourness of their 
own tempers by always saying disagreeable things. They 
would «lo otbers a favor, and themselves no disservice if 


they would keep their mouths closed and say nothing. 
Nobody wants to hear them talk. 


....One of the ideas of Heaven, and a very large ‘dea, in- 
deed the largest found in the Bible, consists in co-resi- 
dence and co-heirship with Christ in that world. Jesus 
made much of this thought in his own teaching, especially 
just before his death; and the Apustles took it up and em- 
phasized 1t. The Heaven of the Bible is very strongly 
marked with a Christological character. 

....The legacy of Christ bestowed on his disciples, whom 
he was about to leave, was deeded to them in these words: 

** Peace | leave with you, aly yee e I give unto you; not as the 


world giveth, give I unto y not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” Jobn xiv, 27.) 


What he said to them he in effect said to all who love him 
ans sincerely trust him in the great office of his grace and 
salvation. 


..Our Saviour in his intercessory prayer to God the 
Father, uttered on the night immediately preceding his 
crucifixion, prayed that all who should believe on him, 


might “ beone,” and then illustrated the union to which 
he referred by these words: “‘ Asthou, Father, art in meand 
I in thee, that they also may be onein us.” (John xvii, 21 ) 
Christ’s people are through him very intimately related to 
each; and this fact they should appreciate and honor. 


..Death, to the Christian, so far from being the ending 
of life, is rather life beginning. It is not losing, but gain- 
ing, not parting, but rather meeting, not going away, but 
rather arriving. Interpreted by the revelations and prom- 
ises of God, death, to one who has the grace of God in his 
heart, and Heaven in immediate prospect, is a glorious 


bour. The Christian in dying does not go forth intoa 
world of mystery and darkness, of which he has no knowl- 
edge, but he does go to be where Christ is, and to dwell 





nailed him to the wall on this point. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 











THE pulpits of several churches in Asbury Park were oc- 
cupied by ministers of the Synod. The Rev. Dr. J. Romeyn 
Berry, President, preached in the Reformed church to the 
very great acceptance and profit of the large audience that 
filled the pleasant church edifice. Most of the clerical dele- 
gates were away among friends and many were preaching 
for other congregations. 

On Monday afternoon the Synod was occupied entirely 
with routine business. In the evening the Presbyterian 
church was filled with people whe listened with unabated ~ 
interest to addresses by the Rev. Dr. Verbeck, of Japan; 
Rev. S. A. Van Dyck and Rev. P. W. Pitcher, of China: 
and Mr. Henry Scudder, son of the Rev. Dr. John Scudder, 
whois under appointment to take charge of the Arcot 
Academy, India. 

The first order on Tuesday morning was the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions, which was; read by the 
chairman, the Rev. E. A. Reed, of Somerville, N. J. This 
comprebensive and inspiring document, presented in con- 
densed form the most impurtant facts relating to the finan- 
ces, the work of the Board, the condition of the missions, and 
their wants and prospects. The financial situation, which 
at the beginning of the year, and nearly half of it, threat- 
ened bankiuptcy, bas been relieved by the more recent 
flow of regular and special contributions into its treas- 
ury. The total receipts were $117,090.14, of which $54,762.28 
came from the churches; $12,358.10 from Sunday-schools: 
$17,601.65 from individuals through churches; $8,393.18 from 
individuals directly; $12,981.14 from the Woman’s Board; 
$8,965.64 from legacies. The total increase over last year 
was $23,947.90. Exclusive of interest on temporary loans 
the home expenses are less than six per cent. of the entire 
expenditure of the Board. The debt which at one time 
was over $57,000 was reduced to $16,500 at the end of the 
fiscal year. The average contribution per communicant 
members, exclusive of legacies, was $1.22. This is a larger 
average than that reported by any other denominational 
foreign mission board in the United States. The resolutions 
appended to the report bear witness against the anti- 
Chinese legislation by Congress; indorse the progress of 
Church union in foreign missionary fields; refer kindly to 
the new and independent Arabian mission inaugurated by 
Professor Lansing, of the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick; approve of the work of the students’ mission- 
ary bands, and of the nobie work of the Woman’s Board; 
and provide for the increase of the Security Fund until it 
reaches 380,000. It is now about half of that amount. The 
Board is authorized to appropriate $105,000 for its work 
during the current year. 

After the reading of the report the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the Rev. H. N. Cobb, D.D., delivered a telling address 
upon the present work of the Board, the necessity of prog- 
ress, and the abundant promise of the fie!d. A brief dis- 
cussion preceded the unanimous adoption of the report. 

Immediately afterward a paper by the Rev. Dr. W. V. V. 
Mabon, Professor in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, and the Rev. C. E. Crispell, D.D., was read 
respecting the supply of the ministry. It recommended 
the appointment of a salaried secretary whose duty it 
sball be to stir up the churches on this subject and to se- 
cure gifted and pious young men to be educated for the 
mivistry. This paper was referred to the Committee on 
Education. 

The next order of the day was the Reporu of the Com- 
mittee on Judicial Business, the consideration of which 
occupied the balance of the morning and the entire after- 
noon session. It was wholly taken up with the oft-tried 
and yet unfinished case of the Third Reformed Church, of 
Philadelphia, which came up again on no less than five 
separate documents, containing appeals, memorials and 
overtures. These are ail based upon the action of the 
Synod of 1889, rescinding the previous action of the Synod 
of 1886, and instructing the Classis of Philadelphia to dis- 
band said church. The Committee reported a series of 
resolutions overturning the decision of 1889 and proposing 
to send a Synodical Commission to examine fully and re- 
port the facts of the case to the next Synod in 1891. After 
not a little preliminary skirmishing over the order of de- 
bate and of questions to be decided the floor was given 
to the Rev. Dr. A. G. Vermilye, the Chairman of the 
Special Committe, whose report was adopted in 1889 by a 
vote of 103 to 34, a majority of over two-thirds. Dr. Ver- 
milye spoke for about two hours, giving a masterly and 
exhaustive review of the facts and arguments whieh actu- 
ated the Synod of 1889. Seldom has a speech of such abii- 
ity and eloquence been heard in General Synod upon any 
constitutional question. Its length and details were neces- 
sary because very few of the members of this Synod were 
present in 1889, and the whole assembly needed the light 
of a thorough review of the case. 

Tuesday evening was given to a meeting in behalf of 
Domestic Missions, which was held in the large, new Meth- 
odist church, which was tendered by the pastor and official 
board for the purpose. Addresses were delivered by several 
of the home missionaries, representing various regions and 
departments of the work, and by the Rev. Dr. Brett, of 
Jersey City, for the Board. 

It was also “ Ladies’ Day,’”’ bringing to the seaside a 
large number of Christian women who are actively inter- 
ested in the Home and Foreign Missions of the Church. 
Their meetings were held in the Reformed church, which 
was filled with people. The morning session was under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Executive Committee of Domestic 
Missions, whose work has been chiefly given to the erection 
and repairs gf parsonages and church edifices. In the 
afternoon the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions had the 





with him forever, 


field. At both meetings spirited addresses were delivered 
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by representatives of each branch of the service, and the 
spirit of both was profoundly earnest and encouraging. 
The total receipts of the Executive Committee for Domestic 
Missions were $11,349.77; and the total receipts of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreiga Missions were $27,932.37. In 
both societies these were by far the largest sums ever be- 
fore reported in a single year. 

Wednesday morning, the Committee on Domestic Mis- 
sions made their report, which was followed by an api- 
mated address, by the Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. 
Charles H. Pool, reviewing the work of tbe year and teem- 
ing with interesting illustrations of its variety and efficien- 
cy. The Board has aided 124 churches of which 56 are in 
the Kast and 68in the West. These churches have 92 minis- 
ters; 5,160 families, 7,798 church-members (an increase of 
878), of whom 660 were received on confession and 392 by 
letter. Their Sunday-schools have an enrollment of 10,803, 
an increase of 534. A long and earnest discussion followed 
andthe report was adopted. 

Synod then resumed the case of the Third Church of 
Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. W. H. Clark, of Philadelphia, 
was heard in favor of the appeal and memorials against the 
decision of 1889; and the Rev. Messrs. Samuel Streng and 
P. H. Milliken, who represented the Classis in support of 
its action. This debate was continued at great length 
throughout the afternoon and evening, when by a large 
majority the action of the General Synod of 1889 was de- 
clared to have been inoperative, and the case is remanded 
to the Classis of Philadelphia for judicial decision de novo. 
The effect of this conclusion will probably be to prolong 
the agony of this distressing case and to bring on another 
series of appeals and contests in the Church courts, It is 
but just to add that the discussion was remarkable for its 
ability on both sides, and for the good temper which char- 
acterized the principal speakers, notwithstanding their 
wide differences of views upon the constitutional questions 
and the facts involved. 

Thursday’s proceedings included the reports on Publica- 
tion, Education, Correspondence, State of Religion and a 
variety of miscellaneous business, for which we have not 
room in details. A few leading items are herewith given. 

The proposal to discontinue The Mission Field, and to 
start a new, cheap weekly paper was referred to the Synod’s 
Boards with power. 

The recommendation for giving aid to young men pre- 
paring for the ministry without dispensation of Synod 
from collegiate studies, was negatived. In the discussion 
on this subject, Dr. G. H. Mandeville, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Board of ‘Education, stated that of 4,000 stu- 
dents in American theological seminaries at present, one- 
half are not college graduates. The expenditures of the 
Board were $21,000. Its permanent fund is $40.000. But 
this is exclusive of other large educational funds held by 
the Board of Direction. 

The Committee on the State of Religion reported the in- 
crease during the past year of 7 churches, 863 communi- 
cants, 3,207 Sunday-schvol scholars and teachers, and of 
$25,540 to benevolent contributions—a larger percentage 
of growth than for several previous years. 

In response to the memorial of the Rev. Drs. Mabon and 
Crispell upon the increase of candidates for the ministry, a 
committee was appointed, of which the President, Dr. J. 
R. Berry, is chairman, to prepare some plan for urging the 
claims of the ministry for recruits upon the Christian 
families of the Church; and with power, if the way be 
opened for the expenses, to provide a secretary to take this 
matter in hand. 

The Rev. Mr. Luckenbach, delegate from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Dr. Grant, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and the Rev Dr. Chamberlain, representing the Presbyte- 
rian Synod of Brazil, addressed the Synod. A letter from 
the Presbyterian General Assembly (South), on the subject 
of ‘‘ Peace,” and requesting the appointment of a delegate 
to the Union Convention to be held in Europe in 1891 was 
read. It was voted to commission as delegatesome minis- 
ter who may be in Europe at that time. Delegates were 
appointed to the various ecclesiastical bodies with which 
the Synod holds correspondence. 


ACTION ON TEMPERANCE, 


The Rev. J. T. Bergen offered the following preamble 
and resolution which were adopted. 


Waereas, The organized liquor traffic of the nation is a great 
corrupter of public and private morals, the persistent foe of 
peace and good order, the destroyer of souis,and a great bar to 
the advancement of the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, therefore be it 

Resolwed, That we, the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America, do hereby urge upon all Christians and all lovers of 
good morals, and especially the members of our own Church, 
the immediate necessity and the present duty of taking such 
united and aggressive stand and action, consistent with the 
Christian faith and practice, as will lead to and result in the 
speedy overthrow and extirpation of this relentless enemy of 
our national, moral and spiritual growth. 


AGAINST LOTTERIES AND GAMBLING. 


The Rev. Dr. McAllister, of the Episcopal Church at 
Elizabeth, N. J., addressed the Synod and presented the 
following preamble and resolutions concerning the bill 
passed by the Legislature to legalize pool-selling at the 
races: 


“ Wauereas, The Governor of Louisiana, Governor Nicholas, 

now under pressure to allow the Lottery of Louisiana to be 
legalized by the Legislature of said State; and also the Govern- 
or of New Jersey, Gov. Leon Abbett, is considering the act 
passed by the Legisiature to legalize Bookmaking in the Race- 
tracks of New Jersey— 4 

** Resolved, That this isa subject of such national interest that 
this =ynod request the Governors of such States to resist any 
such efforts to legalize the demoralizing practice of gambling. 

“ Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be authorized to telegraph 
to the Governor of New Jersey as follows;*The General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America respectfully memorialize 
you not tosign the bili now under your consideration which 
legalizes gambling on the race-track.’” 
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These resolutions were immediately adopted, and “the 
message was sent to Governor Abbett. 

The Rev. Cornelius Brett, D.D., of Jersey City, was ap- 
pointed to represent the Synod at the approaching quarter- 
century celebration of the founding of Hope College, at 
Holland, Mich. The business being finished and the usual 
complimentary resolutions of thanks adopted, the Presi- 
dent made a brief parting address; and, after prayer, the 
Synod adjourned to meet again at Asbury Park in 1891. 

It has been a diligent, earnest, good-natured, faithful 
assembly of men devoted to the interests of the denomina- 
tion, aud not less looking out to larger fields and steady 
progress at home and abroad. The remarkable and satis- 
factory issue of the question of Union of the Reformed 
Churches was a strong indication of the conservative yet 
progressive spirit of the Synod. And there are marks of 
advancement all along the lines of its work, for which all 
should be glad, and the Lord be praised. 


- 


' INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D. 





Tux Ninth International Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor marks a new advance 
in the history of the movement. At first the least of all 
seeds, it is rapidly becoming a world wide institution. To- 
dav it has 11,013 societies with a membership of 700,000— 
8.341 societies having been added since the last Convention. 
It is believed that 70.000 young people bave been brought 
into the Church during the year through this agency. The 
motto, ‘‘ For Christ and the Church,’ expresses the aim 
of the organization. 

Special trains from all parts of the country brought dele- 
gates to St. Louis, so that when the Convention opened on 
Thursday afternoon the registry showed the presence of 
four thousand five hundred delegates; by the third day it 
had reached eight thousand. The delegates were wel- 
comed at the station by representatives of the various 
churches, and were made to feel at home. 

When Dr.F. E. Clark called the Convention to orderinthe 
great Music Hall of the Exposition Building, which seats 
about five thousand, nearly every place was occupied. The 
decorations of the hall were striking. Flags and banners 
abounded, conspicuous among them a white banner with the 
legend “Iowa’s glory—A school-bouse on every hill-top 
and no saloon in the valley.”’ 

Back of the speakers was the great choir of seven bun- 
dred and fifty voices drawn from the local societies. The 
musical director was Mr. L. F. Lindsay, who drills the ten 
thousand children for the May Festival, whichis an annu: 1 
event in the life of St. Louis. The choir did not monopo- 
lize the singing. It rolled from the vast multitude like the 
sound of many waters. 

The organization of the Convention was perfected ina 
few moments. No time is ever wasted in parliamentary 
tangles; from beginning to end no one rises to a point ot 
order, and no one is trying to save the Constitution; the 
machinery is of the simplest, and that is out of sight. 

Dr. Clark, announcing that one mission of the Society 
was to make hetter citizens, presented Governor Francis, 
of Missouri. The Convention was evidently surprised to 
find in him so youngaman. As he came to the frout he 
was warmly greeted. He said the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church; and the blood of the young people 
must be the life of it. He wanted a society in every ham- 
let of the Commonwealth. Dr. S. J. Niccolls followed, 
welcoming the Convention to the city. He met the criti- 
cism of too many organizations in the Church by announc- 
ing the physical law, the higher the life the more manifold 
the organization. Death produced no organization. He 
believed there was a gap between the Church on the one 
side and the Sunday-scbool on the other; and that it might 
be the part of this Society to fill up the gap. He prophe- 
sied that the infant would grow to be a giant unless early 
death overtook it on account of some youthful indiscretion. 

Dr. John H. Barrows, of Chicago, responded in a strain 
that rose into eloquence, altho he explained that, as many 
of the delegates hailed from Boston, ‘‘the Emporium of 
Modesty,” and he had once lived in that vicinity, he was 
thought a proper person to express their feelings in a quiet 
Bostonian way. 

At night the great hall was brilliant with hundreds of 
incandescent lights illumining the gay bunting and ban- 
ners. Every seat was filled, and multitudes were turned 
away. Dr. Clark, President of the United Society, gave 
a glowing picture of ‘‘a modern uprising and its signifi- 
cance.”” Every movement that blesses the Church 1s due to 
the revival of an idea that has beeu obscured; not to the 
discovery of new truth but to emphasis laid on some old 
truth. The Christian Endeavor idea stands for a revival 
of the covenant. The pledge is scriptural, dignified and 
necessary. There is no marriage altar that does not wit- 
ness toit. No legal contract is worth the parchment it is 
written on without the covenant. 

Again, it stands for a revival of conscience. The only 
excuse allowed is some ‘“‘reason which I can conscientiously 
give to my Saviour.” 

It means a revival of loyalty tothe local Church. ‘ For 
Christ and the Church ” isno empty sound, but a motto en- 
graved on the heart of the movement. And it means a re- 
vival of fellowship. Fellowship grows stronger as the 
societies grow more numerous. In the twenty-two denom- 
inationsin which they are found, this fellowshipis unbroken 
and untbreatened. 

Dr. Clark closed his impressive address with his usual 
custom of suggesting a motto for the year: ‘“‘One is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 

John W. Baer, the new General Secretary, was then 
introduced. Mr. Baer is a young business man of Minne- 
sota. He spoke a few earnest words, at once putting bim- 
self in touch with the hearts of the delegates. 

Dr. Henson, of Chicago, followed with a sermon on the 
truth as a power in building up character. It abounded in 
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flashes of wit that evoked laughter and applause, and in 
soul-stirring appeals that will not soon be forgotten. For 
nearly an hour he held the close attention of His auditors. 
At the opening of the session on the second day the treas- 
urer presented a most encouraging report, showing a hand- 
some balance. It is expected during the year that the 
profits of the publishing department will mect all expenses, 
so that no assessments of any kind will be made. John 
W. Roth, of the St. Louis Union, presented the treasury 
with $500 asa free gift from the young people of St. Louis. 
Dr. O. H. Tiffany, of Minneapolis, began the discussions 
of the day witha noble address on two of the three¢ 
ments of the pledge —Private devotion and the suppt rt 








spoke vigorously on the third element —Public 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, followe 


out an address from him.” Dr. Hoyt fee 
ventions are near to Heaven. Every CE 

is drawn to him for his splendid service 
made a thrilling plea for winning men, : 

that rod and reel in his hand and began casting his fly we 

forgot that he was only illustrating, and thought he had 

truly “ gone a-fisbing.’”? We sympathized with him when 

he failed to get a rise, and watched him while he tried an- 
other fly; but at last when he landed that splendid bass, 
the Convention was wild with excitement; it was all so 

realistic we wanted to crowd up and find out how much it 

weighed. Instantly he held us to his thought, and made 

us feel that the noblest thing this side the pearly gates is 

catcbing men for Christ. 

The next hour, from 11 to 12, was given to listening to 
reports from States always an attractive part ofthe pro- 
gram. Figures are eagerly awaited to mark the progress 
ofthe year. Nova Scotia led, with the Canadian provinces 
following, and then the States came in alphabetical order. 
New York stands at the head with 1,700 societies. Penn- 
sylvania comes second this year, crowding Massachusetts 
into third place. The President of the Pennsylvania Union 
said that pig iron and Christian Kadeavor seemed to be 
the leading industries of the Keystune State. At times the 
delegates of States rose and gave the college cheer; a new 
feature in these conventions. There were cheers when 
Oklahoma was called and Mr. Power represented the new- 
est field, announcing one society with forty members. 
New Mexico was represented by Miss Durhan who reported 
four societies with two hundred members, Utah reported 
twenty-five societies. A sensation was made when Wiscon- 
sin after reporting two hundred and twenty-five societies 
and ten thousand members added that a society had been 
formed in the State Penitentiary with fifty-three active 
and forty-seven associate members, the only society of its 
kind in the world. Atouching letter was read from the 
Secretary, and a telegram of greeting was sent in response. 

In the evening the crowds were so enormous that an 
overflow meeting of two thousand was held in Entertain- 
ment Hall. This meeting was in charge of the Rev. James 
L. Hill, of Medford. 1t was addressed by Dr. Dickinson, of 
Boston, Dr. J. T. Beckley, of Philadelphia, Dr. Barrows, of 
Chicago, and Mr. Shaw of the United Society. In Music 
Hall the subject discussed was the ‘‘ Model Society.” Dr. 
W. C. Bitting, of New York, spoke of ‘Its Arms.”” With 
vigorous thought clothed in splendid diction he held the 
closest attention of his audience. Dr. Bitting is presi- 
deat of the New York City Union, and is held in 
highest esteem by Christian Eudeavorers, Dr, J, McClean, 
of Oakland, California, spoke with brains on the brains 
of the Society. 

On Saturday morning the crowds gathered again in un- 
diminished numbers notwithstanding the heat. 

Dr. Ford, of the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, took 
the place of Dr. Harper, who found it impossible to be 
present. Dr. Ford was called on at short notice but spoke 
with unusual power. 

After him came able addresses from Dr. Haines of In- 
dianapolis on “ Good Air” and from Dr. Hamlin, of Wash- 
ington, on “Good Exercise.” 

The Pastors’ Hour followed, conducted by Dr. Farrar, of 
Albany. Dr. Reed, of St. Louis, spoke for the Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Ray, of Topeka, for the Presbyterian Church; 
Dr. Beckley, of Philadelphia, for the Baptist Church; Dr. 
Tyler, of Cincinnati, for the Disciples; Dr. Pockmapn, of 
New Brunswick, for the Reformed Church; Dr. Waltz, of 
Louisville, for the Lutheran; Dr. Boller, of Missouri, for 
the Congreational; Dr. Bushnell, of Chattanooga, for the 
Cumberland Presbyterian; and Dr. W. H. McMillen for 
the United Presbyterian. 

Saturday afternoon the meetings were held on the steam- 
boats ‘‘Grand Republic,” **Oliver Beirve,” and ‘ City .of 
Florence.’’ Nearly four hours were spent on the waters, 
the boats sailing down stream as far as *‘ Jefferson Bar- 
racks.”’ 

The meeting on Saturday evening in Music Hall was ad- 
dressed by Dr. McGrew, of New York, and Dr. Rhodes, of 
St. Louis, on Christian union as promoted by the Christian 
Endeavor movement. The President announced that the 
Trustees of the National Society would be increased from 
nine to twenty three. Dr. Henson, of Chicago, Dr. Beck- 
ley, of Philadelphia, Dr. Hamlin, of Wasbington, Dr. Far- 
rar, of Albany, and Dr. McMillen, of Allegheny City, are 
among the newiy elected Trustees. 

On Sunday morning at nine o’clock Dr. Hubbert, of 
Tennessee, gave an address on the Young Christian’s duty 
to his own church. In the afternoon addresses were made 
on the Sunday-school by Dr. Green, of Boston; the Mis- 
sionary Movement, by Dr. March, of Woburn, and R. P. 
Wilder, of New York; and the Temperance Movement, by 


_ the Rev. W. H. G. Temple, of Boston. 


At night Dr. Stimson, of St. Louis, spoke on Power from 
on High, and the Rev. B. Fay Mills led the closing c.nse- 
cration meeting. . 

So closed the greatest Convention in the history of this 
movement. The delegates return full of enthusiasm for 
another year of work. Next year it will meet in Minneap- 
olis, and New York has already asked for it in 1892. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE next Kpiscopal Church Congress will be held in 
Philadelphia in November. 

....The graduating class at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary this year numbers twenty-six. 

....Crozer Theological Seminary (Baptist), Chester, 
Penn., graduated fourteen students last week. 





»...-A training-school for deaconesses is to be established 


2 Broadway, this city, adjoining Grace Episcopal 
sn, 


"Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, Eng- 
celebrated his jubilee. He received many 





....TH@date for the opening of the next Annual Meeting 
of the American Missionary Association, is October 21st, 
in Northampton, Mass. 


.-..[n the grecuating exercises at Oberlin Seminary, six- 
teen young men received their Bachelors degree. One of 
the graduates spoke in Bohemian. 


..-. The commencement exercises of the Moraviaa Theo- 
logical Seminary were held in Bethlehem, Penn., last week. 
Alarge class was graduated. 


...-Atthe meeting of the New York State Sunday. School 
Association in Brooklyn last week, it was stated that there 
are 7,569 Sunday-schools in the State. 


*....According to the summary presented to the General 
Assembly at Saratoga the Presbyterian Church increased 
its membership last year by more than 103,000. 


...-ltisintimated that Dr. George T. Purves, of Pittsburg, 
will succeed Dr. Skinner iv the chair of Didactic and Po- 
lemic Theology in the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 


....-A fine memorial church, to cost $400,000, is to be erect- 
ed in Philadelphia as a memorial to George W. South. It 
is expected that it will be the finest Episcopal church in 
the diocese. 


...-The General Conference of the Australasian Wesleyan 
Church was ‘held in Sydney last month. The Rev. Dr. 
Kelynack was elected president, and the Rev. H. T. Bur- 
gess, secretary. 


....The seventh annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union was held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., last 
week. There was a large attendance. Various questions 
of interest respecting missions at home and abroad were 
discussed. 


.... The eighth general conference for Bible study will be 
held in Northfield, Mass., beginning July 31st and closing 
August 9th. Among those who will assist Mr. Moody in 
this conference are Drs. A. J. Gordon, Marcus Rainsford, 
ot London, and Professor Moorhead. 


---»-The Methodists of Cleveland, O., some time ago, ap- 
pointed a committee of forty to raise a fund ot $50,000 to 
pay off the debts on their churches. This movement has 
been successful. The debts have all been paid, and enough 
remains in hand for two mission enterprises. 


--»-.-The members of the Universalist Convention in 
Pennsylvania made a pilgrimage last week to the old home 
of Dr. George de Beneville in Oley township, where the 
doctrines of Universalism were first preached in the United 
States, one hundred and forty-five years ago. 


....Last Friday services .were held in Park Street 
Church, Boston, in connection with the departure of 
thirty-one missionaries of the American Board for foreign 
fields. Twenty-two of them are new missionaries. Kleven 
were present, and several are already on their way to their 
stations. 


....A committee on the extra-parochial charities of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, have reported to 
the archdeaconry in favor of the establishment of a central 
board of united Church charities to supplement the work 
of existing Church institutions. Bishop Potter cordially 
approves this plan. 


....Miss Mary A. Edson, who died recently in this city, 
aged sixty years, has left a large fortune tu various inter- 
ests connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church. She 
gives $45,000 to the General Theological Seminary; $50,000 
to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Seciety, and 
smaller amounts to other institutions. 


....The death is announced of the Rev. Edward Topping 
Doane, which occurred at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
May 15th, He was a missionary of the American Board in 
the Carolina Islands, and was, it will be remembered, ar- 
rested and carried to the Phillipine Islands, and imprisoned 
for a brief period by the Spanish Government in 1887. 


-...There has been a very remarkable increase in the 
number of Catholic papers in this country in the last ten 
years. A recent issue of the Catholic Mirror states that 
the dedication of newly erected churches is an event of 
weekly occurrence in the arch-diocese of Baltimwre, and 
that the same activity is observable in other Catholic dio- 
ceses. 


-++.»We have already stated that the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland voted not to proceed against 
Prof. A. B. Bruce for heresy. It took similar action in the 
case of Professor Dods. The General Assembly, howéver, 
indicated its disapproval of some utterances by Dr. Dods.as 
to the Atonement, the divinity of Christ and his resurrec- 
tion. This action was taken by a vote of 357 to 274. 


....St. Andrew’s Methodist Episcopal Church, on Seven- 
ty-sixth Street, which was dedicated recently, is one of the 
finest church buildings in New York City. It was begun 
under the pastorate of Dr. J. M. King, and is now under 








Romanesque, the front being of Indiana limestone. The 
building is well lighted, well ventilated, well arranged, 
and in structure, decoration, and all its accessories, indi- 
cates the utmost good taste. : 


..--The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church has 
been in session for some daysin this city. The most im- 
portant question before it was that of union with the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church. The vital point of 
difference between the two Churches is that the Synod 
prohibits its members from voting in political elections be- 
cause the Constitution of the United States does not defi- 
nitely recognize God and the divine authority. There were 
a few who were very strongly in favor of union, but the 
vote against it was overwhelming, being 129 to 17. 


....At the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church at Buffalo, the Committee on Bills and Overtures 
reported that the overture not licensing students at the end 
of the second year’s study, had been approved by the 
presbyteries by a vote of 734 to 210; and that the overture 
proposing to withhold licenses from students using tobacco 
had been lost by a vote of 435 to 515. The Assembly unani- 
mously disapproved of the proposed basis of Presbyterial 
union io India. A special committee on union was ap- 
pointed to meet with similar committees of the two Re- 
formed Presbyterian Churches. 


Diblical Research. 


THE important question,whether the Assyrio-Babylonian 
cuneiform writing, which is also the parent of the Susian, 
Armenian and Old Persian systems, was an invention of 
the Semitic Babylonians, or of a non-Semitic race settled 
along-side of the latterin Babylonia, that is, of thesc-called 
Sumarians or Accadians or Sumero-Accadians, is discussed 
by Frederick Delitzsch, in his recently published Assyrian 
Grammar, of which both German and English editions have 
beeu issued, the contribution covering more than ten 
pages of close print. The discussion is valuable, not only 
because it comes from an acknowledged specialist and 
authority, but also because it contains a lot of new mate- 
rial on the vexed problem, whose philological bearings 
are even of smaller moment than their historical and indi- 
rectly their theological. The claims that the Assyro- 
Babylonian civilization was secondary and derived in 
character, being based chieflyon an earlier Turanian, has 
had not a little to do with the critical interpretation or 
misinterpretation of those early records in Israel’s litera- 
ture which have atoms 8 in the wedge writing of the 
Eupbrates Valley. Heretofore there have been twoschools 
of Assyriologists on this point—one headed by Joseph 
Halévy, maintaining the Semitic origin of this writing; 
the other headed by Jules Oppert, advocating the Sumarian 
origin. Delitzsch declares that all the recent researches on 
this matter have beenin favor of the first mentioned view: 
and he himself has in this contribution aided nota little 
in expelling the Sumero Accadian ghost out of Assyrian 
literature and history. He first gives a list of twenty- 
nine syllabic characters whose Semitic origin is dis- 
puted by nobody, followed by a series of other values 
which the Assyrians themselves testify to have been de- 
rived from Semitic sources, and by another long series 
where the Semitic value is almost equally certaip. Hecon- 
tinues the discussion of these data by stating that with 
the acceptance of a Semitic and non-Sumarian origin of the 
Babylonian wedge writing, a fatal blow has been dealt to 
the existence of a Sumarian tongue and Sumarian texts. 
He draws conclusions similar to those deduced from the 
ideograms, the glosses, the grammar, and other sources. 
He then say:: 

“That the so-called Sumarian connected texts of Volumes II, 
I¥ and V, the exorcisms, hymns, etc., have, one and all, passed 
through Semitic hands, and from the beginning to the end 
present traces of Semitic influences, revision, transposition, 
or whatever one may choose to callit,is an admission which 
has likewise been gaining ground for a considerable period. 
In fact, to admit the existence of a *monkish’ or ‘dog Su- 
marian,’ swarming with compounds, phrases, arrangements of 
words, etc., even transitions of meanings, either common to all 
the Semitic dialects or peculiar to the Semitic of Babylonia, 
be these the medium of the speech, poetry and writing of Se- 
mites or of Sumarians, or of both—to admit this is at bottom the 
beginning of anti-Sumarianism.”’ . 

He closes with these words: 

“The Semitic Babylonians will be found entirely justified 
when they ascribe the invention of the art of writing to their 
god Nebo, and that besides the Cosswans they never made the 
slightest mention of a third, a Sumero-Accadian people, will in 
the long run be explained by the fact that such a people never 
existed.” 

....In the Vorbetrachtungen to his last work, ‘* Messi- 
anic Prophecies in their Historical Succession,’ the late 
Professor Delitzsch speaks of the theology and biblical 
science of our generation in words which are highly char- 
acteristic of the man and of the times. They are these: 

“We are living in times when the Christian world ideals 
(Weltanschauungs), by which those of heathendom have been sup- 
planted, are in turn in danger of being supplauted by a new con- 
ception of the order of things which recognizes only the laws of 
Nature and admits no interference witb these by a Divine will. 
Christian truth, as this is presented in God’s Word, will pass 
safely through this crisis,too. But in being constantiy com- 
pelled to defend itself against new opposition, as this is devel- 
oped by the growth of culture, learning and science, this truth 
itself is drawn into this process of development. For Divine 
truth is, indeed, firm as a rock which no force of the wavescan 
move: bat it is not uninfluenced (starr) as a rock, but is a living 
thing, and like all living things constantly supplements itself 
anew (immer sich neu erginzend). Nor can it be otherwise; if, as 
the Apostle declares, all the treasuces of wisdom and knowledge 
are hidden in Christ, then the history of Christianity will be the 

history of the continuous discovery of these treasures. Chris- 
tianitvyin its essence ever remains the same, but it constantly 
increases its knowledge of its innermost character, and gives ex 
pression to this in ever new forms of thought and language. In 























“the pastoral care of Dr. George E. Strobridge. The prop- 
erty is worth $250,000. The style of architecture is the early 


the age of Darwin and of its great discoveries in Nature it will 
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is also a crisis in biblical and especially in Oid Testament sci- 
ence. This crisis arouses my opposition on account of the de- 
light it shows on the part of its leaders in unmeasured negation 
and destruction, in its unscriptural, profane character: but this 
crisis, too, as all the crises since the days of the Apostles, is in- 
tended to be a means to further the cause of Christian knowledge 
and it isa matter of importance to recognize and to save the 
elements of truth out of the chaos. For as in the beginning 
creation began with chaos, thus, too, is the sphere of knowl- 
edge and of the mental world in general; the new proceeds out 
of the chaos of the old.” 








Music. 


WITH the end of last week the series of orchestral con- 
certs given by the Theodore Thomas orchestra in the Lenox 
Lyceum ended. The audiences at the closing concerts were 
much larger than when the series began, the weather being 
more favorable to amusement-seekers. With an average 
temperature in town, in spite of the fact that this week has 
thrown open the doors of the new Madison Square Garden 
to the public, with Edward Strauss and his Viennese or- 
chestra, it is to be presumed that Mr. Thomas could have 
prolonged his season at the Lenox with a gratifying meas- 
ure of success. The coucerts have, first ard last, been the 
mest dignified, artistic and valuable summer ones given in 
this city since 1875; and the popular and classical concerts 
at Brighton Beach by Mr. Seidl (which it is far from con- 
venient for the New Yorker to regularly attend, near as is 
Coney Island to their homes and offices) have been the 
closest approach to them. Such playing of Wagner’s 
“ Tristan ’’ Prelude and of the Funeral March in the “Dusk 
of the Gods,’ of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, of Schar- 
wenka’s “ Liebesnacht Fantasia,’ and Dvorak’s “‘ Scherzo 
Cappricioso,”’ as was listened to last week in the Lenox, 
was sufficient to make memorable the series and to 
demonstrate again the invaluable qualities of conduct- 
or and band in every sort of music they under- 
take in such entire and evident rapport. The 
Friday and Saturday programs complete included the 
following compositions: Friday evening : Wedding March 
from the“ Midsummer Night’s Dream Music,’ Mendels- 
sohn; Overture ‘“‘Coriolanus,”’ Beethoven; Fantasia ‘‘ Lieb- 
esnacht,’’ Scharwenka; Fourteenth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Liszt; Prelude to the Third Act of the ‘‘ Mastersingers,”’ 
Wagner; Prelude and Finale, ‘“‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ Wag- 
ner; Funeral March from the “ Dusk of the Gods,’ Wag- 
ner; Waltz ‘‘ Loin du Bal” and Gavotte (for strings) Gil- 
let: Largo, Hande!; Suite ‘* Peer Gynt,’’ Grieg. 

Saturday evening: Overture ‘Ruy Blas,’”’ Mendelssohn; 
March Movement in * Lenore’ Symphtny, Raff; Theme 
and Vuriations, Tschaikowsky. Scherzo, Cappricioso, 
Dyorak; Andante in Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; Two 
Movements from First Suite, Moszkowsky; Allegretto alla 
Polacca, Beethoven: Evening Song, Schumann; Spring 
Song, Mendelssohn; Waltz‘‘On the Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube,’’ Strauss; Ride of the Valkyrs; Wagner. 





A correspondent writes us expressing some pleasurein 
the advice recently, given to musical amateurs (we will 
not dare to say that professionals need it, and sometimes 
need it sorely), to read more systematically in the depart- 
ments of musical history and biography than they are apt 
to consider needful and practicable, Another word on the 
topic. Tbat the data as to music possessed by students of, 
for example, the piano-forte, that their ideas of the indi- 
viduality and personality of composers and their work, is 
ordinarily very loose and insufficient, the interrogations 
written to musical editors are ample witness. The lack of 
interest taken by most musie teachers in expanding the 
ideas of their pupils and the teacher’s tendency (even when 
a well-read and well-informed musician) to be content with 
instructing the fingers or the larynx, is also a fundament- 
al factor inthe process by which a music scholar goes on 
growing up a pianist, a violinist, a singer, and so on, yet 
remains, first and jast, vaguely and scrappily acquainted 
with the story of the art, Not long ago, some of the exam- 
ination questions tramed by a musical critic of this city, 
whois connected with one of the conservatories, and used 
by him in course of his lectures, appeared in print. To 
them another question could be added—how many of them 
could be,oat of-hand, replied to by American teachers of the 
piano-forte and of the voice, in good and regular standing, 
doing what they themselves consider intelligent and what 
is, in a technical sense, successful work. We append the 
list. Not one question init is upon anything but a matter 
that any music teacher or any somewhat advanced music 
scholar ought to know and ought to be able to express after 
a moment’sthought. Let the reader do his own catechiz- 
ing and applaud himself, or blush for his ignorance as is 
right and proper for him. 

“Mention some facts regarding Bach's life and principal 
works. 

* Describe the vocal tricks and accomplishments of Farinelli 
and other Italian ope1a singers of his time. 

* Who was A. Scarlatti,and what did he do for Italian opera? 

* Describe the three periods of Gluck’s career and his operatic 
principles. 

“ Name some of the best French operas by Auber, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, etc. 

** Mention some facts regarding Mozart and his operas. What 


ra did Beethoven write ? 
one Wherein lies the historic importance of Weber’s* Freischiitz 
and * Euryanthe *? 

“What advan *s did Haydn have for developing an original 
orchestral style? What is the basis of his orchestra and what of 
Bach’s? 

* What five great composers were born between 1809 and 1818? 

* Who were the chief composers of the romantic school, and 
how does their style differ from that of the ‘classical’ school of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven? 

* Namesix characteristics of Chopin’s music. 

“What do you know about Schubert and Franz? 

“ Give some facts about Wagner and yreuth. 

“ Define program music and name some famous pieces of this 


kind, 
7h what different ways have Liszt and Rubinstein tried to 
reform oratorio?” 

The opening ofthe new Madison Square Garden (so far 
as concerns-the main auditorium) and the first concerts of 
the Edward Strauss orchestra, from Vienna, occur this 





also prove its inexhaustible and undiminishing vitality. This 
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week. 
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A NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CON- 
CRESS. 





BY THE REV. JOHN B, DEVINS. 


THE National Temperance Congress, which 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle last 
week, started with a fair call, which was 
signed by a hundred and fifty men and 
women, many of them of national reputa- 
tion. An efficient Committee of Arravge- 
ments had prepared an excellent program 
extending over two days and providing for 
ten hoursa day of speech-making. By a 
rule of the body, resolutions were not in 
order, and so no time was lost in useless de- 
bate on technical points. The delegates 
came together from all parts of the Union 
and representing all shades of anti-liquor 
views, to ‘‘look one another in the face, to 
compare views frankly, to learn the whole 
ground of this agreement, and to enlarge 
that ground, if possible, by candid and 
friendly discussion.” 

Dr. C. F. Deems, who had been chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, was 
made permanent chairman. In accepting 
that office, he read his brethren a lesson on 
the importance of fair play. One brother 
suggested that the time to fight might 
come; but Dr. Veems assured him that it 
was not atime to fight when the generals 
were in their tent planning a campaign. 
After all this had been said, the first 
speaker characterized a certain statement, 
which other members of the Congress 
believed to be true, as a “lie.” The 
remark was loudly applauded; but the 
second speaker resented the charge; and 
after the president bad whispered in his ear 
harmony was restored foratime. The sen- 
timent of the Congress was strongly in 
favor of Prohibition, and every sentence in 
support of the Third Party was applauded 
or cheered. 

‘*Down with the saloons,” was the rally- 
ing cry given by Dr. Deems at the outset 
and repeated by the entire gathering; but 
those who preferred restrictive measures to 
absolute Prohibition were few among the 
speakersand apparently fewer in the au- 
dience. 

The Congress began on Wednesday morn- 
ing with several temperance songs given 
by the Silver Lake Quartet. After tbe 
election of a president and his speech of 
acceptance, the discussion of topics began, 
“Ig State and National Prohibition Desir- 
able and Feasible’’”’ This was the first ou 
the list, and the Committee had selected as 
the opening speaker General Neal Dow, 
who for forty years has been the leader of 
Prohibition in America. Now in his eighty- 
seventh year, this veteran, with the gentle 
appearance of a woman, thundered forth 
his anathemas against the traffic in liquors. 
With a smile, he denounced as false the 
assertion that Prohibition does not prohib- 
it, and clenched his denial in unmistaka- 
bleterms. ‘* It’sa lie,’’ heshouted; and the 
little words were the most acceptable given, 
judging by the enthusiastic manner in 
which they were received. 

Robert Graham’s English nature was 
somewhat disturbed by the unequivocal 
use of Anglo-Saxor by General Dow, and 
he repeated the words, to which the first 
speaker had takenexception. ‘Prohibition 
is a failure,” said Mr. Graham; and he gave 
many incidents from his travels in New 
England to show how he had reached that 
conclusion. Mr. Graham, after pleading 
for High License, evidently surprised a 
good many of his hearers by saying that he 
had not touched intoxicating liquors for 
forty years. 

A scientific paper by Dr. N.S. Davis, ot 
Chicago, to prove that alcohol is a poison 
was read and commented upon. Prof. A. R. 
Cornwall, described the battle at Omaha. 
This closed the first session. In the after- 
noon, the first topic was: ‘“ The Line on 
which all Enemies of the Saloon may 
Unitedly do Battle whether They be Be- 
lievers in Restrictive Measures or in Radi- 
cal Probibitiov.” Dr. Funk, the Editor of 
The Voice, presented this basis of agree- 
ment, on which, be believed, the three 
classes of voters opposed to the saloon would 
unite: 

“I. Abrogation of all license laws, II. 
The immediate adoption of prohibitive, re- 
strictive laws that shall say: Any person 
who sells liquor on Sunday, on election 
days, after midnight, or to drunkards or to 
minors, shall be fined or imprisoned, or 
both. Any person who opens a saloon in an 
election district against the written protest 
of a majority of the voters residing therein 
shall be fined or imprisoned, or both. Then 
as the public mind ripens, additional laws 
could be enacted—as, any person who sells 
liquor after sundown shall be fined or im- 
prisoned, or both; any person who selis 
liquor to be drunk on the premises shall be 
fiaed or imprisoned, or both; any person 
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who sells distilled liquors shall be fined or | for his father if he were not a Prcbibition- 
imprisoned, or both; and so on toward ab- | ist, was followed by Dr Kynett, a Repub- 


solute prohibition.” 

Dr. W. R. Huntington said that he feared 
Dr, Funk’s plan would fail of its purpose. 
fle gave these methods for opposing the 
spread of drunkenness: (1) Personal influ- 
ence. (2) Public opinion. (3) A substitute 
for the saloons, (4) Improved dwellings for 
the poor. (5) The introduction of the usefnl 
knowledge of cooking in the common 
schools. (6) A common warfare against the 
four distilled spirits that are answerable 
for the most of the drunkenness. Under 
the fourth head Dr. Huntington said: 

“Dismal homes are caused by drunkenness; 
but so also is drunkenness caused by dismal 
homes. The great need of the United States 
is arevival of the home idea, the re-instate- 
ment of the family in its old place of honor. 
But what sort of family life is possible in many 
portions of our great cities? My adjective 
‘dismal’ is not half strong enough— héllish’ 
would be none too strong.” 

General A. B Nettleton, of Minneapolis, 
presented a compromise plan: Enforce ex- 
isting laws and work for better ones. Dr. 
A. J. Kynett, of Philadelphia, gave a 
graphic picture, describing the united 
enemy and the scattered temperance army. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the Christian 
Advocate, and Joseph Cook, told how the 
Church can help the temperance cause. In 
the evening Dr. Howard Crosby, of this 
city, and Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston, dis- 
cussed High License, Dr. Crosby defending 
it, and Dr. Miner demanding Prohibition 
as a substitute. 

On Thursday morning Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
of THE INDEPENDENT, read a paper on this 
subject, ‘Should there be a Political Party 
whose Dominant Idea is the Prohibition of 
the Liquor Traffic ?”’ 

Dr. Carroll took the ground that suck a 
national party was not needed. Prohibition 
was a question that did not come, except in 
a very limited degree, within the scope 
of Congress. Congress has power only 
to prohibit importation, and the sale 
of liquors in the Territories, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at army posts, and 
on board United States vessels. Prohi 
bition is eminently a State question. A 
national party to live must have a dominant 
national issue, and Prohibition is not such 
anissue. The Constitution of the United 
States must be radically changed before 
Congress can have power to enact Prohibi- 
tory laws. If the States consented to a Pro- 
hibition amendment it would be necessary 
for them to surrender to Congress a large 
portion of their police powers, leading to in- 
evitable conflicts and confusion. The speak- 
er was in favor of Prohibition; but he 
thought we should have more Prohibition 
if we had less Prohibition partisanism. 

Ex President John Bascom, of Wisconsin 
University, spoke in defense of a National 
Prohibition Party; he said that there 
should be a Prohibition Party, because 
nothing for the good of the cause could be 
expected from existing parties. The lead- 
ers of these parties are to-day without prin- 
ciple and without scruple; their sole aim is 
personal success and not permanent public 
benefit. Because of the present debasement 
of politics and degeneration of political 
leaders it was an infinite gain to the public 
life to have Prohibition enter the arena asa 
living issue, a quickener of dead civic vir- 
tue, a reviver of tne collapsed national 
conscience. In speaking of the Republican 
Party, he said it ‘is under a leadership of 
the most uascrupulous order, and allows 
itself to accept and create issues with no 
deep underlying conviction.” 

E. C. Heath, of Texas, who, Dr. Deems 
said, had not been elected Governor of that 
State, declared that he was a Prohibitionist. 
This statement was always sure of a hearty 
response, and many cries of ‘‘Good”’ and 
“Amen” were added to the general burst 
of approval. Mrs. Fessenden, of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Massachusetts, felt that she possessed the 
true solution of the problem. The only 
way to overcome the liquor traffic was to 
put the ballot into the hands of women. 


Henry Clay Bascom, who was not elected 
Governor of this State on the Prohibition 
ticket, called the Democrats the whisky 
party, the Republicans the beer party, and 
the Prohibitionists the cold-water party. 
Referring to the first paper of the morving 
he said: “If the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides no power to impose Prohibition, there 
ought, at least, to be power in it to dissolve 
its infamous co-partnership with the ram 
traffic.” He quoted Horace Greeley’s re- 
mark, that if the Constitution be such a 
futile instrument as its friends claims it to 
be, then ‘“‘spit on the Constitution and step 
onit.” Encouraged bythe shouts of ap- 
proval which greeted his views, Mr. Bascom 
closed with this peroration, ‘ [f things have 
come to.such a pass that whisky is domi- 
naut in this country, | am ready for my 
musket.”’ 

Nelson Williams, Jr., a young colored 





man from Richmond, who would not vote 





lican dissatisfied with the position which 
his party takes on the Temperance ques- 
tion. Mr. Hilliard, of Boston, objected to 
the partisanship displayed by the previous 
speakers; he had come to New York to at- 
tend a Temperance congress, but he had 
found that the meeting was little more than 
a party caucus. Dr. ms assured Mr, 
Hilliard that he was right; a conference 
and not a caucus was what the call for the 
meeting demanded. 

R. Fulton Cutting, of this city, who has 
dove a great deal to improve the dwellings 
of the poor. showed their relation to the 
Temperance question. His pictures of some 
of the homes in the tenement districts were 
pathetic in the extreme. and his descrip- 
tions of the improved dwellings forthe poor 
showed what can be done to better the 
condition of those who most naturally turn 
to the saloon for comfort and enjoyment. 
He is personally a total abstainer; but be 
said that if he could crush in one single 
minute every saloon in New York, he would 
not do it until he had provided some sub- 
stitute forthem. He was not an advocate 
of beer or wine drinking. and he thought 
the temperance people might properly 
unite in fighting the sale wf these so-called 
* hard liquors.” Robert Grabam spoke in 
a similar strain, a did also Albert E. Law- 
son, of Boston. Robert Rae, Secretary of 
the National Temperanee League of Great 
Britain, brought the greetings of the Tem- 
perance workers of that country and told 
what, was being accomplished abroad. 
A. M. Powell, of The Temperance Advo- 
cate and Miss Coleman, the Temperance 
text-book writer, told of the advance in 
temperance sentimentin the United States. 

H. H. Faxon, of Massachusetts, General 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, Henry B. Met- 
calf, of Rhode Island, and others explained 
the causes of the failure of the Prohibition 
amendments in the late contests in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
The general sentiment was that the ene- 
mies of Prohibition subsidized the press and 
usei money liberally in otber ways while 
the friends of Prohibition did not rally to 
the support of the cause ard were not 
united. Colonel Hadley, the Superiotend- 
ent of the Rescue Mission of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, spoke in behalf of 215,000 
druvkards, from which class he had been 
rescued by Jerry McAuley. The last day 
that he was a drinking man he drank fifty- 
three times, the last six drinks being brandy 
cocktails. The Rev. Mr. Mead, of Hornells 
ville, told of a grocer who hired a “ lunk- 
head of a boy” and ordered him to plug up 
the rat-holes in the store. The hoy obeyed. 
making his plugs of cheese. It was some 
time before Mr. Mead was allowed to talk 
about Temperance. When he did he said 
that the Temperance men had been plugging 
up liquor holes with High License. Pro 
hibition failed in Pennsyivania hecause its 
fnends thought that the fiebt related oply 
to that State, whereas it belonged to the 
whole nation; soitisin regard to Nebraska. 
Mrs. Lathrop explained why the radical 
temperance people cannot go back to agree 
with those who are behind. They have all 
to lose and nothing to gain by going back. 
Those not s9 far advanced have evervthing 
to gain and nothing to lose by coming for- 
ward. She advocated the retiring to pri 
vate life of sich men as Matthew Quay, and 
her audience agreed with her, judging by 
the great applause which filled all the time 
that remaired to her. 

“The Attitude of the Laboring Men toward 
the Liquor Traffic.” was presented by 
Samuel Gompers. President of the Ameri 
cav Federation of Labor. and by T. B. 
Wakeman of this city. Mr. Gomners said 
that, generally «neaking, the laboring men 
look with indifference upon temperance 
and probibition agitation. He said it was 
a general impression that liquor traffic re 
formers treat their employés with greater 
unfairness than other employers do. 
Another objection to legislative restriction 
is thatit affects mainly the poor. Poorer 
liquor at higher vrices was the general 
result of the so-called probibition of 
the liquor traffic. The speaker said 
that. in the opinion of the laboring men. 
which he fully shared. higher wages and 
fewer hours cf work would tend most to 
improve their condition. Mr. Wakeman 
said that the labor movement lies directly 
across the path of temperance. Poverty, 
not drunkenness, was the greatest prob 
lem for the workingmen. The people must 
be educated. You must convince them that 
there is no comfort in alcohol before you 
can get them to give it up. His objection 
to the religious fanaticism which prevailed 
atthe meeting was met with a storm of 
disapproval. Dr. Deems said there must be 
fair plav: for one, he wanted to hear what 
the werkingman thought of the temper- 
ance movement, Mr. Wakeman declared 
that a laboriug man thought High License 
was a monopoly. This sentiment was 


cheered. He added that Prohibition was a. 


sumptuary law backed by the rich ard by 
religious fanaticism [Cries of ““No, No.’’] 
He concluded that Dr. Funk had presented 
a plan of agreement on which all could 
unite—graduated restriction. 

The next topic was ‘‘ Temperance Work 
Among the Young,”’ and the discnssion 
was opened by Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, 
Fx- President McCosh, of Princeton, and the 
Rev. Mr. Darlington, of Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Hunt said in closing her paper: 


*“Letus gather up from time to time every 
bit of sentiment against alcohol and ainst 
the saloon as fast as it is made and focalize it 
into the utmost law against them that advanc- 
ing public sentiment will bear. keeping up all 
the time our work of making sentiment by 
faithful scientific temperance teaching in the 
schools. Truth planted in the mind of the 
child is good seed sown in the acres of the near 
future. We, the temperance and Christian 
people of to-day, must be true to our high trust 
and obligation to enforce these temperance 
education laws. i mean to imply that the 
enforcement of these temperance education 
laws is the sum of all our temperance duty? 
No, indeed. We must do everythivg, but we 
must do this first and withallour might. If we 
do, a vast army, with the buoyancy of youth in 
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its tread, will come over the bills of a near 
morn to make short work of thesaloon.” 


Dr. MeCosh ressed his sympathy with 
the sentiment of thore who called the Con- 
gress and said that Temperance people 
should cease their internal quarrels and 
fight the enemy. Temperance should be 
taugbt in the Sunday-school, in the day 
school. and should be inculcated at the col- 
leges of tine land. Ps 

Dr. Deems presided at the evening service 
when Joseph Cook. the Rev. Mr. Mead, the 
Rev Mr. Hector, General Green Clay Smith, 
of Kentucky, and Mrs. Mary A Hitebcock, 
of Nebraska. made addresses. General Dow 
was to preside. but he sent a telegram stating 
that be could not be present. The Congress 
ordered an expression of its views on the 
* Original Packaue Question” to be sent 
to the Congress of the United States. 








Ministerial Regisier. 


BAPTIST. 

ABBOTT, DAnNreL. Ortonville, Mich., accepts 
call to La Grande, Ore. 

BOWER. Lrsure, Union, Mich., called to Brad- 
ford, IL. 

CASTLE. Joun H., D.D.. died June 11th, Phila- 
deiphia, Penn., aged 60. 

ELLIS. L. T., La Grande, called to Baker City, 
Oregon. 


EWER, James K.. Concord. N. H., called to 
Fourth Street ch.. 89 Boston, Mass. 

HARRINGTON, E. W., inst. June 15th, Mille- 
town, Penn. ‘ 

HASKELL, E. B.. Hope Valley, R. [., acce 
call to South ch., ‘Worcester: Mase: - 

MURRAY, P. H., St. Paris, O., accepts call to 
Waldesta, Ga. 

NICHOLAS, W. A., Guyandotte, aceepts call 
to become assistant pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue ch., Huntington, W. Va. 

PATTENGILL, Rev. W. W.. Fon du Lac, Wis., 
resigns. 

PULIS, J. D., Kearney, Neb., resigns. 

RANDALL, Rev. WM., Saxton’s River, accepts 
cali to Penryn, Cal. 

SMITH. Geo. A., Saratoga, accepts call to Nun- 
da, N. Y. 

SMITH, J. L., Zanesville, accepts call to Green- 
fieid, O. 

WILSON, H. W., Ames, Ia., accepts call to 
Paola, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, WILBERT L., Stowe, Vt., resigns” 

BAKER, Smitb, Lowell, Mass., called to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

BRADFORD, George F., Bangor Sem., accepts 
call to Holden, Me. 

BROOKS, GeorcGe W.., First Ch., Charlestown, 
Mass, resigns. 

BURROUGHS, CHaAR.zes F.. Bangor Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Wiscasset, Me. 
BUSHELL, Rica#arp, Mound Citv, Union Val- 
ley, Bangor and Fairview, 8. D., resigns. 
COQUILETTE, WiiuiamM E., Winnebago, III., 
resigns. 

DAVISON, Josera B., Harbor, O., resigns. 

EGERLAND, Franz, Newark, N. J., called to 
German ch., Sioux City, Ia. 

FRENCH, 8. FRANKLIN, Wallingford, Vt., 
called to First ch, Derry, N. H. 

GORDON, Isaac G., Scappoose, Ore., accepts 
‘call to Toledo, Wash. “ . 

HERBERT, EBEnN. New Baltimore, accepts call 
to Oxford and Orion, Mich. 

HOVEY., H. C., Bridgeport. Conn., resigns. 

KAYE, JAmzs R., Rock Falls, IIL, resigns. 

KEYSER, CALviy, South Egremont, Mass., re- 
signs. - 

MARSHALL, Jonn W., Chicago Sem., called 
to Kensington and Agra, Kap. 

McALLISTER, James (Methodist), cailed to 
Lyonsville, Ill. 

McINTOSH, Davip C., Breckenridge, Mo. re- 
signs. 

MONROE, ALEXANDER, Paxton, II1., resigns. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E . Andover Sem., accepts 
call to Chelmsford, Mass. 


RENSHAW, James B., Plainview, Minn.. ac- 
cep’s call to Pieasant Prairie, Half Moon 
and Trent, Wash. 


ROBERT, Joszernu T.. Shabbona, [ll., accepts 
call to Shenandoah, Ia. 


ROLLINS, Joun C., Buffalo, Wyo., resigns. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
ALABE, FRANK W., Hannibal, goes to Fulton, 
oO. 


BARBEE, Wm. J., Giasgow. Ky., goes to Ash 
Grove. Mo. 


BENNETT. E. T. C., Des Moines, Ia., goes to 
La Monte, Mo. 

CANTER, H. C., Middleport, 0., goes to Lo- 
gansport. Ind. 

FRAZER, W.D., Oceanside, goes to San Lisu 
Rey, Cal. 

FRIEND, Joun, Ennis, goes io Houston, Tex. 

soqes. G.M., Normal, [I!., goes to Lexington, 

0. 


HARDY, J. W., Madisonville, goes to Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


ae > ay A., Omaba, Neb., goes to Warsaw, 
nd. 


McKNIGAT, R. E.. Lebanon, goes to Hills- 
ro, Mo. 


POWELL, J. P., Portland, goes to McMinn- 
ville, Ore. 


Rages, W. E., Lexington, goes to Ludlow, 
y: 


STREATOR, J. M., Ocala, Fla, goes to Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 


WHARTON, G. L., Bethany, W. Va., goes to 
Detroit, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRADLEY, accepts cal! to Upper Alton, Ill. 
BROWN, W. Y., Port Chester, N. Y.. resigns. 
GOODMAN, R. 8., Kendallville, Ind., resigns. 


LLO\D, W. H., Lane Univ., accepts call to 
Popular Bluffs, Mo. 


LONG, Danrst E., Baraboo. Wis., resigns. 
MAGLE, B. C., died June 12th, Dover, N. J., 
aged 77. 


RANKIN. J. G., Prairie City, Ill., resigns. 
REIGART,S. W. ,Mechanicsburg, Penn., called 
to Wicomico, Md. 
SPINNING, George L., Cinci ti, O., 
call to New York, N. Y. — aan 
TAYLOR, W, 58,, &rie, Mich,, resigns, 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Weck” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


MURRAY’S DICTIONARY.* 
BY PROFESSOR F. A. MARCH. 


(Spelt by the Joint Rules of the Philological So- 
cieties.) 


Part V of the great Oxford English 
Dictionary easily surpasses the former 
numbers in general interest. It handls 
the words from Cast to Clivy, 5,966 main 
words and articls, with subordinate words 
bringing the whole number up to 8,371. 
The words beginning with Ch ar included. 
All ar prevailingly of Latin or Greek 
steck, familiar to scholars, and having 
literary history. Among them ar many 
great words of the Christian Church, 
Dr. Murray calls attention to CHRIST, 
CHRISTIAN, christen, chrism, and their kin 
(19 columns); CATHOLIC, CHURCH, with 
its numerous compounds (20 columns); 
chapel, cathedral, clergy, clerk, and their 
allies (10 columns); chapter, chancel, 
choir, chantry, clerestory, catacomb, chal- 
ice, chasuble, ciborium, celibate, chorister, 
catechism, charity, cherub, and the like. 

The historic method nowhere appears 
to better advantage than with these 
words, where the materials ar so abun- 
dant. Linguistic scholars, who ar famil- 
iar with their etymology and history, wil 
be surprized and delighted continually 
with the novel facts and the new light 
thrown upon them. 

The word church is a markt exampl. 
It is found in the erliest records of the 
Germanic languages: Auglo-Saxon cirice, 
eirce, Old High German chirihha, 
chilecha, Old Norse kirkia, and so on, a 
dozen forms in different languages. What 
word all these different forms coud hav 
grown out of was the puzl. Grimm, 
Lipsius and others thought it was Latio 
circus. It is said to bé made a test of 
orthodoxy in sum circls that they shall be 
believd to cum from crux, a cross, as if 
the cross markt the place of Christian 
assembling before any buildings wer 
erected. It was supposed, at any rate, 
that missionaries brought in the word. 
But now cum the neo-grammarians with 
their laws of language, rigorous as the 
laws of gravitation, and demonstrate that 
the word must hav been known among 
the Germans in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. This is before they became Chris- 
tians, before ther wer churches among 
them. One would have expected that the 
assembly, the ecclesia, the body of Chris- 
tians would be first named, as in the New 
Testament, and that the building conse- 
crated to their use would hav taken their 
name. It has been so in the Roman 
Church, and in the Romanic languages, 
and prevailingly in the Greek Church. 
The Gothic Bible has ekklesia (aikklésj6). 

It was the other way with the Ger- 
mans. They knew the buildings first. 
Dr. Murray finds that «xvpcaxév, Lord’s 
house, was in pretty common use at the 
beginning of the fourth century, and was 
known to the barbarians as the name of 
the buildings they pillaged long before 
they had any of their own. His citations 
ar decisiv; the erliest is from the Apos- 
tolic Constitution, about a.p. 300. In 
the American lexicon of later Greek by 
Sophocles, ther is a reference to an ex- 
ampl half a century erlier, in Origen. 
That might wel hav been mentiond, tho 
rejected. It is mentiond here by way of 
testimony, not against Dr. Murray but in 
honor of Sophocles, and original reserch 
in America, too generally unknown to 
American periodicals, and littl known 
anywhere outside of German workshops. 

One would hav expected the feminin 
cirice, church, to cum from the feminin 
kuptaxy, But xvpiaxf ment the Lord’s 
Day, dominica. It has been thought that 
cirice cums from the neuter plural xvpcaxd, 
De. Murray givs a minute linguistic de- 
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duction of the erly forms, all from 
«upliakoy, 

Then cums an array of hundreds of 
quotations, from the erliest Anglo-Saxon 
laws down to Emerson, marshald under 
various heds of meanings, and illustra- 
ting all the churches known to English- 
speaking men. And what names these 
ar which introduce the quotations, Beda 
(Baeda, Dr. Murray calls him), the vener- 
able Bede, Alfred the Truth-teller, 
Wyclif, Chaucer, Tindale, Hooker, 
Shakespeare, Donne, George Herbert, 
Isaak Walton, Old Fuller, Milton, Wm. 
Penn, Walter Scott, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, Professor Jowett, with many 
others of glorious fame, and no promis- 
cuous crowd. Such a body of materials 
for the study of this word wer never 


| before brought together, and such a study 


of it as the Dictionary presents was pos- 
sibl tono one but Dr. Murray. 

Sumthing of the same sort might be 
said of hundreds of the articls in this num- 
ber. The words from Christos—Christen, 
Christian, Christendom, Christianity and 
the rest, with the history of each dis- 
played in bountiful quotations and in 


f every ramifaction of meaning, set out 


the great body of thought on these sub- 
jects of the English-speaking peple in a 
most lively, impressiv and thuro man- 
ner. It is said that Pitt uzed to read 
Johnson’s Dictionary when he was going 
to make a great speech; and Chief-Justice 
Shaw exprest a fear that Choate should 
get Worcester’s Dictionary with its 40,- 
000 new words. But one may with all 
seriousness advize any one about to write 
upon any aspect of Christianity to make 
a thuro study of Murray’s articls, Be- 
sides the religion, he may lerna good deal 
cf filology. 

Here is a very interesting articl on 
Christian, but a thoughtful reader wil 
be surprized that the quotations only go 
back to the sixteenth century. He wil 
lern that Christian is a modern spelling 
of Christen, A-Sax., Cristen; under these 
words the quotations go back to 890, when 
Alfred translated Beda. Christianis new 
spelling taken up by the theologians and 
schoolmasters from Latin Christianus. 
Substitutions of this kind ar numerous at 
tne renascence, as Dr. Murray calls it; 
maay of them blunders, like island for 
iland, avd rhyme for rime. Chariot is a 
good old word, but it was spelt charet (Fr. 
charrette), in the English Bible of 1611, 
with six exceptions, Dr. Murray says; 
and so back to 1400. The spelling was 
changed in the midl of the seventeenth 
century; but the pronunciation remaind 
charet til the niasteenth. French char- 
retie is a diminutiv of car, chariot an 
augmentativ. A charrette has two wheels, 
achariot four. Charlotte, charlotte Russe, 
seems to be a modern sofistication of 
charlet, which runs back to 1300. Babees 
Book, 1513, says: ‘* Gelly, mortrus, creme 
almondes, blaunche manger, iussel and 
charlet, cabage and nombles of a dere ben 
good.” Chaw wasthought becoming to 
any mouth in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, The Virgin Queen spoke 
of chawing, and so did Speaser and George 
Herbert and a score of other wel 
known personages in the Dictionary. It is 
a Virginian story of President Jefferson, 
Jefferson the Anglo-Saxon scholar, that 
he thought it an English-speaking gentl- 
man’s duty to speak of his “ chaw ” of 
tobacco. Dr. Murray, however, cannot 
be thinking of him when he says that ‘‘it 
is now esteemed vulgar, and is used of 
course or vulgar actions, as ‘ chawing’ 
tobacco,” 

Charles’s Wain is the wain or wagon of 
Charlemain, the great French king, it 
seems. A curious modern reader might 
wel hav thought that he had found it to 
be the wain of King Charles II, in finding 
it calld so in poems and pamflets of that 
date. 

** May peace once more 
Descend from Heav’n upon our tottering Shore, 
And ride in Triumph both in Land and Main, 


And with her Milk-white Steeds draw Charles 
his wain.”—1. Howell, The Poem Royal, 1641 
* The most Glorious Star ...of ChariesW aine..._ 
Shining. . . at Noonday, at the Nativity of our 
Sacred Soveraign King, Charles II.” 
—Ed. Mathew, 1662. 


These and more the like ar found in 


“Palmer's Folk Etymology”; but the 








|great Dictionary givs quotations which 


take it back to a.p. 1000, and in 1398 it 
has, *‘ Arcturus is comynly clepéd in Eng- 
lis Cherlemayne’s wayne.” Arcturus was 
transformd to Arthur's, and King Arthur 
and Charlemagne wer interchangeabl he- 
roes in the later legends; and hitcht 
their wagons to the same star. 

Who does not know Milton’s 
‘* Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest Birds.”’ 

We lern from Murray, what we coud 
not hav lerned from Webster or Skeat, 


| that his charm of erliest birds is not ety- 


mologically connected with charm from 
carmen, @ song, but is a “ dialectal vari- 
ant of cherme,” and chirm, a word of the 
very erliest Anglo-Saxon period, used to 
express the vocal sounds of birds, and the 
like cries, as of tae wild deer and of fool- 
ish women. It is stil familiar in England, 
it seems, and it reminds one of chirr, 
chirp, chirk, chirrup. 

But enuf of this. One more important 
nest of words we wil mention—those con- 
nected with city. Ther is a great articl 
on city itself and its compounds, full of 
most precise information and pregnant 
quotations. Then, notab! articls on citi- 
zen, and its derivativs; civic, civics—-the 
latest American science and one of the 
most important; civism; then civil, civil 
service, and the like; civilize, civilization, 
and their kindred. 

In the midst of all this serious thought 
one line arrests attention—to wit: ; 

Civil (1, obs. form of SEVILLE. 

Only this and nothing more! So we must 
wait for Seville, to know what Beatrice 
meant by calling Ciaudio “ civil as an 
orauge.” 

How long shall we have to wait? 

This number, it has been said, is arf ad- 
vance even on the former numbers of this 
great work. The greater proportion of 
lerned words with long histories in books, 
the expression of important thought has 
enabld the editor to produce more elabo- 
rate and important articls, He has also 
been more liberal in giving the reasonings 
by which his views ar supported, and his- 
torical matter which givs them weight. 
Sometimes also he answers objections. 

He stil holds firmly to his linguistic 
plan; he deals with words primarily, not 
with objects. ._ Ther ar no pictures, no en- 
cyclopedic discussions; but he is very 
careful to go over all the ground of 
thought which the words apply to; and 
this in abstract subjects is fairly all the 
ground. Special attention is also givn to 
frases, increasing vastly the comprehen- 
sion of the articls. 

It is a thuroghly good number. Dr. 
Murray and his collaborators deserve the 
hartiest thanks and congratulations of all 
English-speaking men. 

Let us tender him those of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 





Five Years at Panama. By Wolfred 
Nelson, M.D. (New York: Belford Compa- 
ny. $1.50.) We have here a book of more 
than ordinary value, despite the very poor 
style in whichit is written, and notwith- 
standing careless arrangement of the mat- 
ter. Theillustrations are abominable and 
the paper and print bad enough; stillitisa 
book to be read with interest and profit. 
The author, Dr. Wolfred Nelson, seems to 
have enjoyed to the full his excellent op- 
portunities for observing the life, habits and 
customs of the Panama people; moreover, 
he uses to good advantage the considerable 
knowledge of archeology, natural history 
and sanitary science of which he is pos- 
sessed. As the accredited correspondent of 
an old and influential Canadian journal, 
and as the corresponding member of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal, he was 
afforded exceptional advantages for col- 
lecting all kinds of data and for filling his 
mind with valuable impressions at first 
hand. Wherefore, altho he is far from being 
an expert literary artist, and just as much 
removed from the resources of the accom- 
plished illustrator, what he has to say 
comes witha weight of authenticity that 
overcomes mere awkwardness and crudity 
of presentation. After the first chapter, 
which is a description of the voyage from 
New York toColon, the author takes us 
at once into the life of the Isthmus with a 
general view of the situation, the seasons, 
the climate. health and habits of the people. 
He describes a trip across the Isthmus 
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with observations by the wayside; then 
comes a sketch of Panama followed by a 
historical outline including much that 
will be new to most readers. With- 
out tediousness, often with the brevity 
of a commercial report in a morning news- 
paper, we are given the details of commerce, 
improvemeats, decay—everything, indeed, 
touching the past, present and probable 
future of the country and its peoplein their 
trade relations at home and abroad. The 
vital statistics and facts pertaining to the 
burial customs are of interest in connection 
with the appalling mortality that has been 
reported during the work on the great 
canal. Asto the canal scheme itself, the 
author has little faith in its outcome and 
gives an almost startling account cf the 
stupendous waste that has attended its 
prosecution thus far. Of the Panama rail- 
way he speaks in glowing terms, showing 
that its completion was a triumph of 
American skill and enterprise. But it is 
when Dr. Nelson comes to the treatment of 
local history, tradition, antiquities, curious 
customs, strange habits and the picturesque 
details of the present and the past life of 
the people that his pen serves him best. 
What he has to say about the ruins of old 
churches is interesting and suggests a field 
for some really gifted writer. The chapter 
on Panama Viejo, or old Panama, gives a 
readable sketch of the ruins and the wild 
region surrounding them. A description 
of Morgan the Buccaneer’s capture of the 
city is added, taken from the livesof Drake, 
Cavendish and others. Dr. Nelson writes 
with a certain journalistic fluency, and has 
a way of jumbling his facts; but, in the 
main, he is able to hold attention and to 
import, on almost every page, some valu- 
able grains of information, so that after 
reading his book one hasa very vivid im- 
pression of Panama, with a sense of hav- 
ing visited it, at least by proxy. 


Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge. By 
Ltonel F. Gowing. lilustrated. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $150) This is the au- 
thorized American edition of a book whose 
interest is manifold. One strong element 
which claims our confidence at the outset 
is the spirit of judicial fairness clearly shin- 
ing from every page. Mr. Gowing, while 
giving his own experience and observation, 
does not cast aside the works of others. He 
pays a just tribute to Mr. George Kennan 
and his labors in bringing to public view 
the incomparable cruelties of the Siberian 
convict system; nor does he claim to speak 
of his own knowledge regarding the inner 
seerets of that awful scheme of punishment 
into which Mr. Kennan forged bis way with 
such energy and success. In his prelimi- 
nary chapters, from I to IV inclusive, Mr. 
Gowing prepares us for the sledge journey 
by a description of Korea, the journey to 
Viadivostok, and a hunting experience in 
Siberia. Then comes the start and the 
journey to Khabarovka. From the latter 
place we are borne to Blagovistschensk, 
thence to Albazin and on to Stretensk, ard 
from there, by way of Udinosk, across the 
Baikal to Irkutsk, and thence past Tomsk 
and Tienmen to Moscow. Doubtless our 
outline is a sort of geographical Greek to 
most of our readers; but a map of Siberia 
will furnish all the explauation needed by 
Mr. Gowing’s text. Such a map is folded 
in the volume, facing the title-page. Above 
all, this work is the running report Of a 
wide-awake tourist, who sees what is within 
ranze of his eyes and hears what can reach 
his ears as he goes by, Five thousand miles 
in a sledge, especially when the route is a 
direct one—almost a rigbt line--through 
the heart of a country like Siberia, is some- 
thing to enchain attention at once; and the 
bare announcement that it has been accom- 
plished by a man who can write and has 
written a clear and well-arranged descrip- 
tion of it ought to insure a decided welcome 
for the work. It is pleasanter reading than 
Mr. Kennan’s papers, tho we make no com- 
parison of values. Russia isa great country 
held by a mighty nation just fairly emerg- 
ing from the conditions of semi-barbarism. 
One can but sympathize with the strange, 
balf- blind struggle for liberty that is going 
on among those shaggy men; but one grows 
tired of the eternal agitation of the Nihilists 
and their friends, and likes once in a while 
to get a good, fuil breath of a Siberian 
snow-storm without being reminded of the 
criminals in the mines. Itis very interest- 
ing to read Mr.Gowan’s sketches of scenery, 
society, persons and things without having 
to dodge the demand for a few more shud- 
ders over the hopeless condition of some 
woman or man who, for nothing worse than 
having attempted to murder the Czar or to 
overturn the government, is subjected to 
_enormously severe punishment. Russian 


“life is seen by our author with healthy 





eyes, and is depicted just ashe foundit. His 
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sincerity which attracts attention and com- 
pels confidence. Who that would enjoy a 
long and vigorous sledge dash through the 
rigors of a Russian winter, seeing the people 
and the country as they are, while avoiding 
all thé delays, fatigues and frost-bites that 
troubled Mr. Gowing, will do well to read 
this most fascinating little book. Theillus- 
trations, which are not particularly good, 
assist the text more by suggestion than by 
representation. 


The State ana Federal Governments of the 
United States. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (D. C. Heath & Co, 50 cents.) This 
brief manual for schools and colleges will 
serve equally well for general readers and 
students. The author has made full and 
good use of the vigorous explorations re- 
cently Published of early American history, 
particularly in its political and constitu- 
tional aspects. The school of historical 
students whose researches and conclusions 
are represented in this volume is so inde- 
pendent of old party traditions and preju- 
dices, so free in its methods and bold in 1ts 
conclusions, that it deserves to be ranked 
apart, as a new school in American History. 
In their hands the Revolutionary struggle 
and the great leader in it have come to be 
understood as never before. Mr. Henry 
Adams’s four volumes on Jefferson’s Admin- 
istration go far toward putting our concep- 
tion of that confused and much disputed 
period in final order. The constitutional 
history of the country has been even a 
larger gainer, as any intelligent student may 
see if he will examine closely the summary 
sketch given inthis book. The influence of 
the New England conception of the town in 
American constitutional! history is satisfac- 
torily traced in this volume. We wish the 
author had sketched as well the develop- 
ment of city governments. Historically 
American cities are overgrown towns. 
When Boston, New Haven, Hartford and 
the others became too large for administra- 
tion by Town Meeting they received mu- 
nicipal organization from the Legislatures. 
This consideration would lead us tw con- 
clude @ priori that the political organiza- 
tion of the cities would be some kind of an 
expansion of Town government or a devel- 
opment of its principles. The astonishing 
fact is, that it is no such thing, but a wide, 
sudden, and, as it has proved, disastrous de- 
parture from it. In forming these munici- 
palities we have abandoned wholly the town 
or local theory and jumped in one great 
leap to the Legislatures for authority to 
abandon the local principle aud set upa 
government which does not depend in the 
last resort on the will of the local inhabit- 
ants but on the will of the population of 
the State expressed by a Legislature which 
represents them and not thecity. This is 
avery remarkable break in the line of his- 
toric development which requires notice. 
Mr. Wilson at this point is not only inade- 
quate but he is vacant. The two striking 
characteristics of our later constitutional 
evolution have notescaped his attention— 
the tendency tocentralize powerinthe Na- 
tional Government at the expense of State 
independence, and the tendency to legislate 
by constitutional enactment rather than by 
the natural organs of law, Legislatures and 
the Courts. On both of these points Mr. 
Wilson points out the’ tendencies of the 
times as distinctly as the narrow limits of a 
manual allow. The tendency to legis- 
late by constitutional enactment is a recent 
phenomenon in this country which Mr. 


Wilson very properly compares to the Swiss 1 


Referendum. It is remarkable that it 
should be growing popular here just at the 
moment when the Swiss peopie, having 
caught sight of its close resembiance to the 
Napoleonic plebiscite as an instrument for 
the destruction of liberty, are disposed to 
abandon it. Mr. Wilson would have done 
well to have shown more fully than he does 
the dangerous re-action of such a tendency 
as this on the institutions which have been 
relied on in free States for the sapport of 
iberty under law. ~ 


Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of Countries Visited 
during the Voyage around the World of 
H. M.S. *“ Beagle.” By Charles Darwin. 
New York, D. Appleten & Co. %5.00.) 
n the light of Charles Darwin’s later 
triumphs as a naturalist, this diary of his 
experiences, observations and discoveries 
during a voyage around the world fifty-five 
years ago is profoundly interesting and in- 
structive. Here are the strong, sound roots 
of his tree of knowledge fixing themselves 
firmly in a multitude of facts, the physical 
basis of his intellectual growth is open to 
us; we see the beginnings of a powerful 
life that is to shape itself and, at the same 
time, shape a large part of human thought 
to proportions heretofore quite unknown 
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began onthe 27th of December, 1831, and 
ended on the 2d of October, nearly five years 
later. During that long time Darwin was 
affurded every facility for the exercise of 
his wonderful abilities as a minute, pains- 
taking and indefatigable observer, collector 
and recorder-of natural facts, objects and 
phenomena. To the general reader, as well 
as to the naturalist, this is, of all books, 
perhaps, the one that can give the most 
sharp and vivid realization of what was to 
be seen on the’wilder shores and within the 
little explored lands of a half-century ago. 
Darwin was no flying tourist, no galloping 
reporter, no touch-and- go emissary of a hun- 
gry or overenterprising préss; he was a 
serious and sincere votary of science with no 
preconceived theory to warp his vision and 
weaken his judgment. What he saw he re- 
corded with simplicity and truthfulness. 
His style shows that be was young in those 
days, and that he had not yet got full con- 
trol of the adjective; but the perfect im- 
partiality of the born scientist crops out 
on every page of his work. The descriptive 
parts are full and minute without unneces- 
sary remarks, while every opportunity for 
sketching the valuable details of plant and 
animal life, geology and climatology is 
seized upon and made the most of. This 
superb new edition is rendered doubly at- 
tractive by the pictures (which are illustra- 
tions of the text in the best sense of the 
word) mostly furnished by Mr. R. T. Prit- 
chett from sketches made on the spots 
visited and described by Darwin. There is 
a prefatory notice by John Murray, besides 
the author’s preface to the original edition, 
and the index and table of contents are all 
that could be desired. Well bound and 
beautifully printed, the book is one that 
must find its way into every library made 
up of the best products of the ablest minds 
ef alltimes. Darwin has made an epoch, 
and his works must be taken as largely 
representative of the broadest generaliza- 
tions of contemporary thought, 20 matter 
what may yet be the fate of his special 
theory of life. 


The Fables of John Gay. With Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introduction and 
Bibliographical Appendix. Edited by 
W. H. KearleyWright. New edition with one 
hundred and twenty-six. illustrations by 
William Harvey. (London and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 75 cents.) An ex- 
cellent cheap edition of the fables of John 
Gay, well printed, well bound, andin every 
way up to the standard of the Chandos 
Classics which Messrs. Warne & Co. have 
made so acceptable to persons of limited 
means. The biography of Gay, which pre- 
cedes the fables in this volume, is a most 
excellent one, the best (in some respects) 
that we have seen, and the bibliographical 
appendix contains a list of all the editions 
of Gay’s fables so far discovered, the num- 
ber being one hundred and thirty-three, 
beginning with the first edition by Toason 
& Watts, 1727, and ending with Kegan 
Paul & Co’s. edition with memoir and 
bibliographical notes by Austin Dobson, 
1882. Gay’s popularity is largely a thing of 
the past, but we should not consider a 
library of choice English books complete 
without an edition of his fables. For all the 
purposes of the working student or for fill- 
ing out a shelf in the collection of the per- 
son of limited means, Mr. Wright’s edi- 
tion must prove very acceptable in both its 
contents and its make-up. 


An Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology. By Albion W. Small, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of Colby University. This volume isa 
syllabus or compilation with critical and 
explanatory remarks. designed for the use 
of college classes, and to give them a com- 
plete view of the whole subject. The 
author has more confidence in Lester F. 
Ward's Dynamic Sociology than we have, 
and is accordingly unable to see any sociol- 
ogy in the world back of Comte—a proposi- 
tion which can be defended only by assum- 
ing that nothing is sociology which is not 
stamped with the features and principles of 
the evolutionary or positive philosophy to 
begin with. Mr. Smallis an evolutionist 
and rather demonstratively so; but he gives 
the theory its Christian interpretation and 
incorporates into his Syllabus, as a good 
teacher should,a much that is destructive of 
apy one exclusive theory on the subject. 
Consequently we have large selections from 
Mulford, Lotze, Bluntschli, Lieber, H. C. 
Adams, Spencer and others including ex- 
President Hill’s *‘ Social Influence of Chris- 
tianity,” which has always seemed to us 
one of the most efficient correctives of the 
overstrained sociologizing tendencies of the 
Spencer school. Mr. Small belongs to this 
school, and his Syllabus has their merits and 
demerits. 





enport Adams. (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.25.) The author of ‘‘ By- 
Ways in Book-Land”’ has ventured again 
into a field which he knows well how tocul- 
tivate. This is a charming little book from 
beginning to end. The essays are short, 
light, bright and full of curious bits of sug- 
gestion, information and out-of-the-way al- 
lusion. There is humor here of a very de- 
lightful sort, and wit that has the authen- 
tic sparkle in it. Mr. Adams makes no 
pretensions to elaborate criticism, nor dves 
his work betray labored effort in any way. 
His aim has been to set forth with brevity 
and sharpness of outline the subjects taken 
in hand. Nothing could be more admirable 
than, in their way, are some of these rapid 
sketches. For instance, the one on Winter 
Reading, or that treating of the Shop. In- 
deed, one can scarcely go amiss in choosing 
at random among the two dozen and four of 
them. Cleverness never was better exem- 
plified along a narrow line of effort. A 
lover of good books, with a keen vision for 
the very phrases and paragraphs suited to 
his purpose and possessed of a taste many- 
sided and wholesome, Mr. Adams has found 
it easy to make others feel the opal-like 
brightness of bis shifting moods and meth- 
ods cf thought. 


The Uncollected Writings of Thomas 
de Quincey. With Preface and Annota- 
tions by James Hogg. (New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Vols. I, If. $8.75.) We have 
here in two compact volumes a collection 
of the least known of Thomas de Quincey’s 
writings, including, letters, sketches, essays 
and stories, some of them being transla- 
tions. The preface and annotations by 
James Hogg are valuable, and the more in- 
teresting on account of the writer’s intimate 
connection with De Quincey for many years 
of his later life. Most of the productions 
included in this collection are marked with 
the gorgeous word-painting and the singu- 
larly delicate thuught-shading characteris- 
tic of De Quincey’s best style. The essay 
on Greek Literature, the sketch of Professor 
Wilson, the little piece on novels and the 
letter about the portrait of himself, an en- 
graving of which accompanies the first 
volume, are distinctly fine examples of the 
versatility and adaptability of the great 
opium eater’s genius. Another piece of 
work cast in the best mold of De Quincey’s 
shop is the essay on Lake Dialect; a happy 
blending of pedantry and lightness of style, 
a show of curious learning, and a flourisn 
of suggestive facts never were mixed with 
a@ morecunning hand. In all these volumes 
contain twenty-five papers with a wide range 
of subjects. 


Three Men in a Boat(To Say Nothing 
of the Dog). By Jerome K. Jerome. Illus- 
trated by A. Frederics. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25.) Mr. Jerome manages to 
fill the space of bis book with a freshness 
and a breeziness that are almost as welcome 
as sunligot and out-of-door sights and 
sounds on a bright summer morning when 
the wind is from the southwest and one is 
going a-fishing. The Three Men ina Boat 
are a trio of jolly fellows who take an out- 
ing in a little craft, ‘The Pride of the 
Thames,” or something, just large enough 
for them and the unmentionable dog. They 
passed through almost innumerable mirth- 
provoking experiences by land and water 
along the Thames, and returned so full of 
happiness that one of them felt compelled 
to write this book, which is very good and 
wholesome reading. The illustrations by 
Mr. Frederics are quite in the spirit of the 
text, sparkling and catching at a glance. 
It is long since we have enjoyed so fully a 
light, rollicking, careless out-put of mere 
humorous fooling. Mr. Jerome is a writer 
to be heartily welcomed in these days of 
lagubrious realism wnaen all the world is 
beginning to grow weary of the scowlers 
and the growlers, the iconoclasts and the 
clinical analysts. 


Rothermal. A Story of Lost Identity. 
By Louis Reeves Harrison. (New York: 
The American News Co. 50 cents.) There 
is a touch of originality in the plot of this 
story, which, however, turns upon an inci- 
dent and its effect not unlike the central 
one in “Called Back,” Hugh Conway’s 
well-known novel. A mother and her two 
daughters are watching the progress of a 
battle from the window of a chateau when 
a shell dashes through and instantly kills 
the mother and one daughter and so shocks 
the other that she is bereft of all power 
of memory as to the past; even her own 
identity being quite lost to her. This sit- 
uation gives rise to a curious complication. 
One of the sisters had been lately married 
and (so perfect had been their resemblance 
to each other) it wasimpossible to deter- 
mine whether the bride were the living or 
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he is not sure. There is nothing especially 
excellent in either style or construction; 
but the average novel-reader will find it a 
mild and harmless doze of his favorite 
stimulus after the relaxation following a 
day with the Ibsens and the other fellows 
who make life such a distressingly evil 
thing. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $3.00.) 
Volume V of this rewritten and recon- 
structed edition of Chambers’s Encyclope- 
dia extends from Friday to Humanitari- 
ans, Its particular merit as compared, for 
example, with the “‘ Britannica,” lies in the 
greater number of titles. The articles are 
brief summaries rather than full essays. 
They give the heads of knowledge, indicate 
the path to it, and do this with regard toa 
larger number of topics than any other 
similar English work. The general position 
of the work is conservative, as may be seen 
in this volume by reading under Mary 
Wollstonecraft or Lady Emma Hamilton. 
The type is good, the titles are printed in 
black-faced letters, and the book is well 
manufactured. The publishers are pro- 
tected in the American market by the 
copyright of successive original American 
articles. The present volume contains six 
maps anda large number of illustrations, 
drawin gs, diagrams and engravings. 


The Skipper in the Arctic Seas. By Wal- 
ter J. Clutterbuck. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) We have in this volume 
what purports to be an account of a sports- 
man’s voyage to the Arctic Ocean in search 
ofadventure. There is not much of value 
in the narrative save that sort of value 
which pertains toa light, rather reckless, 
but somewhat entertaining style, and a 
lively record of seal-shooting and other ict- 
field experiences. In his preface the author 
calls his book a ‘‘conglomeraticn of fool- 
ishness,’’ and, with a proper reserve of 
well meaving, we beg to accept the phrase: 
but we must add that Mr. Clutterbuck’s 
foolishness is sometimes very pleasant read 
ing. 


Living Problems in Religion and Social 
Science. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. (New 
York: Thomas Dillingham.) This is a vol- 
ume ot “ condensed sermons and addresses’”’ 
by the pastor of the Twenty-third Street 
Baptist Church of New York. They all 
bear evidence of having been somewhat 
hastily prepared with a view to effect in 
their delivery from the pulpit; but they are 
brimful of enthusiasm for right thinking 
and right living, and their style, fervid and 
oratorical, carries with it the ‘‘ contagion of 
righteousness” and the magnetism of the 
militant spirit. They would probably have 
more influence well delivered from the pul- 
pit than when bound up in a book. 


The Playtime Naturalist. By Dr. J. E. 
Taylor, F.L.S., with 366 illustrations. 
(New York: VU. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Altbo this book has been written for Eng- 
lish boys it is a good one for American boys 
as well. It is the story of a Natural History 
Society instituted by certain lads whose 
bright, healthy minds and active, robust 
bodies were just suited to the tasks they 
undertook. Nearly the whole realm of 
natural history is gleaned in the course of 
their rambles, lectures and talks, and 
everthing is made as plain as A B C to the 
simplest understanding. The book is well 
printed and bound, and the many illustra- 
tions are good and carefully chosen. 


Rupert Wise. A Poetic Romancein Eight 
Cantos. By H. M. Du Bose. (The Author. 
Nashville, Tenn.: J. D. Barbee, Agent. 
$100.) The purpose of the writer in build- 
iog this scaffold of verses was good; but we 
cannot say as much of the verse itself, tho 
it may be that there is considerable auci- 
ence for jingle of that sort, and we hope 
there is, and that it may be reached by Mr. 
Du Bose’s plea for temperance, or rather by 
his warning against the insidious evils of 
wine-drinking. We fear, however, that 
vice is too thick-skinned to be much injured 
by weapons so light and so soft-pointed as 
these eight cantos. 


Magic, White and Black. By Franz 
Hartmann, M.D. (New York: John W. 
Lovell. 50 cents.) It has vever been our 
fortune to read a more puzzling book than 
this. Not that Dr. Hartmann’s slip-shod 
style, his total disregard for sciensific truth 
or his wild jumbling of preposterous 
theories has puzzled usin the least; but it 
does seem quite beyond explanation that 
there should have been a demand for a third 
edition of a volume so preposterously pre- 
tentious and wholly worthless us this crude 
hotch-potch of so-called “ Highest Science.’ 
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It is a bulky’book, and the sum of its con- 
tents may be expressed by a single cipher. 


Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fillow. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. "31.00.) There is something 
catching in these essays with their lightness 
and outrightne-s, their humor, their wit 
and their pathos. The style is frank, genial 
and easy, bubbling like cider when it begins 
to work. Punch gave good advice, if not 
good verse, when it exclaimed: 


“The Idle Thoughts,’ by Jerome, with his 
Special private views, 
[s a book all busy people should 
Undoubtedly peruse.” 


Such a book is a boon for an idle hour ina 
hammock or under a shade by the seaside. 
To read itistorest and smile and feel a 
generous sympathy for all mankind, anda 
ready forgiveness tor all the peity evil-doers 
who swarm in our world. 


Ezpiation. By Octave Thanet. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 00.) 
Readers who like astory of wild life in a 
time of turmoil and bloodshed, but who 
prefer to be led amid the stirring scenes by 
a gentle hand, will find this bit of vivid and 
swiftly outlined romance just to their taste. 
Octave Thanet is master of a vigorous and 
picturesque style, and she portrays charac- 
ter with all the force of the best sort of 
impressionism. The scene of Expiation is 
laid in Arkansas durirg the last year of the 
civil war, when the country was overrun 
with marauders, robbers and regulators. 
The subject has been well studied, and the 
story is intensely dramatic. 





Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer. 
By Arthur Montefiore, F.R.G.S. (Fleming 
H. Revell. Fourth edition. Twentieth 
thousand. 75 cents.) This is one of the 
crowd of witnesses to the deep, dramatic 
impression the story and achievement of 
Stanley has made on the popular imagina- 
tioa. The Emin Pasha rescue forms but 
one episode in the history contained in this 
volume, which is a brief, vigorous and stir- 
ring recapitulation of Stanley’s story from 
his birth in Wales in 1841, through his Con- 
federate days to the present time. 


In the Far East. Letters from Geraldine 
Guinness in China, Edited by ber Sister. 
(Fleming H. Revell. $1.50.) We do not 
wonder that this most attractive book has 
reached in its sale the fifteenth thousand. 
It is a book to touch the heart and to warm 
in it a Christian’s sense of duty to the mis- 
sion work. Besides this, it is a book to 
catch and please the eye with its illustra- 
tions, sketches and drawings. Moreover, 
the style is vivid, picturesque, and interest- 
ing from beginning to end. 


Delsurte Recitation Book and Directory 
is a compilation, by Elsie M. Wilber, of a 
very considerable variety of readable pieces 
in all styles, and some indialect, They run 
from elementary, childish pieces up to the 
top of the scale, and contain some of Del- 
sarte’s favorites and a saying of his on each 
page, hence the name. (EdgarS. Werner. 
$1 25.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Pror. A. S. HARDY, author of “‘ Passe 
Rose,” etc., has in press a work on calcu- 
lus. 


..““The Open Air Preacher’s Hand 
Book,’’ which we noticed lately, will be 
brought out in this country by Fleming H. 
Revell, of New York. 


.-In MacMillan’s Magazine for Juve 
“De Quincey ” is the subject of an essay by 
Mr. George Saintsbury; and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling contributes a story. 





....Mr. Andrew Lang is editing a com- 
panion volume to The Blue Fairy Book, 
to be called The Red Fairy Book. Like 
the former, it will contain numerous illus- 
tration by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 


..A collectionsof the works of the King 
of Sweden, in four volumes, is soon to be 
issued at Stockholm. Eighteenof the pub- 
lic speeches of King Oscar are in Swedish 
one in French, one in English, and four in 
Norwegian. 


..--The Scribners have added Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s novel, ‘‘The Wrong Box,”’ 
to their Yellow Paper Series; and they 
also announce that Donald G. Mitchell’s 
‘*English Lands, Letters and Kings” has 
reached its third edition. 


..The mid-June issue of the Universal 
Review will contain a contribution from 
Count Tolstol, embodying not only a reply 
to the criticisms which have been made 
upon his latest work ‘“‘The Kreutzer Sopa- 

ta,” but also a definite declaration of his 

















own views on the subjects of morality, mar- 
riage and Christianity. 


.-The death of George E. Brett at his 
residence in this city lust week Wednesday 
of consumption, makes a vacancy among the 
publishers in this city which will be much 
felt. Mr. Brett was born in Kent, England, 
in 1829. In 1869 he came to thiscountry and 
established the New York branch of the 
house of Macmillan & Co., which he built 
up, with judgment and enterprise, to its 


, present position; and,in doing so, made for 


himself an honorable name and hosts of 
friends. 


.---The St. James’s Gazette says that a 
complete set of the proofs of Henry M. 
Stanley’s forthcoming work, ‘* The Darkest 
Africa,’’ were obtained in a mysterious 
manner by some person who offered copies 
to one English paper and totwo papers puh- 
lished in the colonies. The copies were 
accepted hy the papers, but the publication 
of the matter was thwarted by the issue of 
a circular by the house which is to publish 
the book, warning any person against pub- 
lishing the work, and notifying any one 
who did so that he would be held responsi- 
ble. 


.... The Contemporary Review for Juve 
has amony its contribu’ors, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Prof. Thorald Rogers, who writes on 
* Vested Intervsts,’’ Lord Coleridge, Prof. 
Edward Caird, with a paper on ** The The- 
ology and Ethics of Dante.” An important 
article of the number is tbat on “ Trusts 
in the United States ’’; and another of vital 
interest to Churchwen is ‘‘The Broad 
Church,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Mr. 
Haweis writes in that particularly clear 
style which shows previous clear thinking. 
“Intelligent men won’t sit in the pew,”’ he 
says, *‘ because intelligent men won’tstand 
in the pulpit.’’ Whether intellect and elo- 
quence ever return to the pulpits of the 
Church of England, and intelligent men 
ever to any noticeable extent re occupy her 
pews, “‘will entirely depend upon whether 
the Liberal or Broad Church party can re- 
organize the religious thought of the Church 
as tearlessly and successfully as the Low 
Church re-organized its emotional piety 
and the High Church re-organized its dra- 
matic ritual.”’ The Review closes with a 
paper on ‘The Betterment Tax,’’ by the 
Duke of Argyll. 


_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Recognition in the 
Worl te Come. By George Zabriskie Gray, 
+ Dp. . New York: ‘i homas 
Whittaker le neesccccnccecescecescesscoscoossoeoess 
The peostones Prohibitory Amendment Cutie. 
B a M. Bitrenbender. 754x534. pp 04. 
Cc — lll.;: Woman's Temperance Publi: 
GIES MOE ipccncecacnccchsnceep ccased-c8 
a Algoyra, By J. M. Taylor, A.M. 744 
x5, pp. ix, 817, Boston: Allyn & Bacon 
The peg a Authorship._ Literary Reminis- 
cence, Methods of Work and Advice to 
Young Beginners. Personal Contributed 
bythe Leading Authorsof the Day. Com- 
Be and Edited by George Bainton. 74x 








pp. x, 335. New York: D. ‘Appleton & 


The Works of Lewis Morris. &: 

New York: Vongmans, Green 
“Faith Healing.” A Defense, or. the ‘Lora Te 

Healer. By R. L. Marsh. A ean pp. 47. . 

New York: Fleming H. Revell..............++ 07 
—n Pestalozzi; 
ps. 


e 

French Edition by J. Russell, B.A. 
Introduction by the Rev. = H. Quick, M.A. 
734x5, pp. xix, 438. ‘The sam 
or The Bul hter. ensnen from 
e French of Théophile Gautier. By Mrs. 
Benjamin | paws. 74@X5, DD. = New York: 
Cassell & CO.......-0eeeeeeeee 
Sooutings | - "stan in East “atrica. By 
Thom: ~ ge ‘Tiuctrated. 84¢x6, pp. vii 


Merging ¢ Glories By Jesgghhipe D. (Henderson) 
p6xii4 pp. 10s. Lancaster, Penn.: 
The apealer rint 


Betty. A Last Century Love eer, By Anna 
ernon Dorsey. 74¢x5, pp. New York: 
John W. LAWOIE CO. cocccccscoc.ccovcceccccccsees 


A Born coy By “The Duchess.” 

MO GREG. .cccccccccce csvecccescoscvece 

The oo of My Youth. From the French of 

Francois Coppée. 134x544. pp. 297. New York: 
Belford Co 





he Burnt Million. A Novel. By James Payn. 

” ox 534, pp. 324. New York: Harper& Bros.... 0 25 
ke. By Alexander Campbell Frazer. 7x5, 

oo. x. Soo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


7 well in the Lotos. A Novel. By Mary 
be 2 es Tinckner. 734x5, pp. 38. Thesame. 0 50 
A Disc 


Paul Gerhard, C.E. be, fel pp. 1 
D. Van Nostrand Co...........eeeeeceeseeeeeee® 0 50 
litical Beginnings of Kentucky, A Nar- 
ig > ve of Publ fi c Events Bearing on the His- 
tory of that pa tothe Time of its Ad- 
— into the Union. By John Mason 
L pp. 263. Louisville, Ky.: 
John nP. EE icustdccnyesese' seoesdeses 250 
r Faith and Other Discourses and 
ams = . By Samuel Lunt Cald well,D.D., 
LL.D. ith a geome! Sketch ef Dr. 
bell. By Oakman 38. Stearns, D.D. 
$%4x6, pp. 422. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & CO.. ... cccccscccccccccees 200 
t, form of Baers’, By Risberd H. 
Heer narston. 74x5, pp. xii, 261. The same..... 1% 


ragic Muse. By Genry James. ie two 
= Ugste, ' Volume [, pp. 423. Vol- 
ume II, pp. 4 882. The same. 





Omri: pat. ae. By E. Chester. 74x44. pp. 
e same 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


See 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LUX MUNDI. 


The rend theological sensation of the day in 

Engian ae 

A SERIES OF STUDIES IN THE pa setun OF 
THE INCARNATIO 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES jr 

Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow ‘ot Miainity Col- 

lege, Oxford. 

In a letter from the Editor he authorizes us to state 

that “This is the only issue of ‘Lux Mundi’ in ‘meri, 

ca which nee the sanction of the Editor 

1 vol., — cloth, gilt top, $i. 75. 





TENTS: 
ITH. Canon 2 SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 
iG an TA DOCTRINE O? GOD. Rev. Ac- 
00 


REY RE, M.A 
8. PROBLEM OF PAIN: ITS BEARING ON FAITH 
Sop. Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. M. 
4. PREPA ATION IN HISTORY FOR CHRIST. 
. E. 8. TALBor, D.D. 
5. THE INCAS RNa TION IN yo TO DE- 
ENT. Rev. J, R. ILLINGWORTH. M.A. 
6. THE TAs oo = STE } vsooed OF DOG- 


. R.C. MUBERLY, 

7.THBE A ONEMENT. "ir: and Hon. ARTHUR 
YTTELTON, 

8. THE HOLY Spite AND INSPIRATION. Rev, 

9. THE CHURCH. Rev. W. Lock, M.A. 


10. SACRAMENTS. Canon PaGe'r, D.D. 
il. CHRISTIANITY: y iad POLITICS. Rev. W. J. 


R. 

32. CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, M.A. 
* A volume of thoughtful and well written ph ving 
They are an attempt to show that between theology 

rightly interpreted and the best modes and results of 








these essays leave nothing to be desire4.’’— Record. 
Send for Catalogue of standard and Popular Works 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
142 to 150 Werth Street, New York. 


~ FOR SUMMER READING. 
Scouting for Stanley in Bast Africa, 


By THOMAS STEVENS, 
aniaae of “ A Tour Around the World on a Bicycle,” 
etc. lvol.. large 12mo. Ex'ra cloth, gilt top, 
with portrait and numerous 
Price, $2.00. 
Mr. feovene was seat into Africa by the New York 
Stanley, and he acct mplished his mis- 
sion, In this volume, giving an account of his ad- 
ventures, the reader will find all the charm of the 
journalist's style. It is « simple, unaffected style— 
at as one would expect in a brave, manly man—and 
be adventures recorded are as thrilling as any that 
ever fell to the lot of the explorer. 


Juancho the Bull Fighter. 


Trapslated from eo crenck of THEOPH! LE GAUTIER, 
M BENJAMIN LEWIS 
Issued as No. #0 of * CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES.” 


Paper, 50 Cents. Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. 








illustrations. 





RECENT ISSUES IN 


CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES, 


Paper, 50 Cents. 





Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. 


VIVIER, 


— NE 
OF wiv igs, LONGMAN & CO.., SAEKERS. 
By HUDSON (BARCLAY NORTH). 
Author of"Jack Gordon,Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883,” 
“The Diamond Button,” etc. 


STOLEN AMERICA 


Ry ISOBEL HENDERSON FLOYD. 1 vol., with il- 
lustrations. 


URANTE. 


from the French of CAMILLE Fi AMmancon. 
i, ARYJ SERRA 
Translator of “Marie Bashkirtseff. NThe Journal of 
a Young Artist,” etc., etc. 


DAVID TODD. 


Tue KOMANCE OF HIS LIFE AND LOVING. 
By DAVID MACLURE, 


JACK GORDON. 


oo hay ERRANT, GOTHA 1883. 
le DSON (BARCLAY. NORTH), 
“author of © ‘The Diamond Button,” etc. 

















For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Publish in their 





Town anp Country Lisrary 


A NEW EDITION OF 


KATY OF CATOCTIN. 


A NATIONAL ROMANCE. 
By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

The Hon. JAMES G. BLAINE 
says, *‘ I THINK THE HISTORICAL VALUE 
OF KATY OF CATOCTIN IS GREAT AND 
PERMANENT,” 
The Brooklyn Eagle says, “ Katy is a 

beautiful character, and asa heroine 


preserves her piety, sincerity , and pure 
and loving nature to the end.” 


The Journal of Commerce says, * Much 

NOTICES | that passes for authentic history ts 
hot more literally true than this novel, 

and is certainly not hal( as readable.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 8 anD 5 Bonp STREET, New YORK. 





; cae 














_(855) 19 


G. P. ‘Putnaan’ a “Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 











PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 


The Sayings of Poor Richard. 
Being the Prefaces, Proverbs and Poems of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, originally printed in Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanacs for 1733-1758. (No. XXVIII. in 
the Knickerbocker Nugget Series.) Collected 
and edited by PAUL LEICESTER FORD. $1.00. 


The Civil War on the Border. 
By WILEY BRITTON, formerly Regimental Com- 
missary 6th Kansas Cava'ry. A Narrative of 
Oper itions in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
the Indian Territory during the years 1861-2, based 
upon the official reports of the Federal command- 
ers Lyon, Sigel, Sturgis, Fremont, Halleck, Cur- 
tis, Schofield, Blunt, Herron and Totten, and of 
the Confederate commanders McCulloch, Price, 
Van Dorn, Hinoman, Marmaduke and Shelby. 
8vo, with maps ard battle plans, and portraits 
of Generals Schofield and Lyon. Pp. xvii+ 465, 
$5.00. 


A Son ofIssachar. By E.S. Brooks. 
A Romance of the Days of Messias. 12mo, pp. vi 
+ 293, $1.25. 

It is a stirring story of life and experiences during 

the closing days of Christ's ministry. and is. in reai- 


ity. the romance of the son of the widow “ Nain and 
the daughter of Jairus. 


n its dramatic situations, its strong character 
studies. and its vivid pictures of the communities 
be \~ eameee the career and heard the teachings 
0 ris 


Lord Will by Force and Faithful 
LADEEN. By JANeT C. McINNES. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


May Blossoms. By Lian. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


12mo, 


No claim is made for this little volume—that it is of 

——aae excellence. or that it is perfect in form or 

ssion. Many of the poems were dictated when 

the child-author was but seven years of age, before 
she could read or v rite. 

The strangeness of it consists in the fact that her 
immature mind could not fully comprehend the 
meaning of the words she uttered. That must be 
considered, therefore, an evidence of genuine in- 
—s and not merely the fruit of unususal pre- 
cocity. 


*," List of spring publications sent on applica- 
tion. 


POWERFUL! DRAMATIC! SURPRISING! 
OSCAR WILDE’S 
GREAT STORY, 


(His First Novel.) 


THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWS 
DEALERS. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church Worshi 
A. 8. BARNES & CO.,111 William ie Vv 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
AVY RERT RONOTH ZING & RRO WRroadwav NV. 
OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 


Rest Roreses. Send for Special ert of 
1,000 papers. 130 Nassau Street. N. ¥ 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co. 
74 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H. Andrews & Co. 


1% Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 






























MUSIC. 
DO YOU WANT AN 





then buy the best, the 


e ’ 
Packard Organ. 
Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 
Catalogue Free, 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


J. CHU RCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 
WINNOWED SONGS. 
FO * SUR N DA ¥=s0 CROOLS. 


Already ado, A ae use Se the Chautauqua Assem- 
oN. J , and other State 8.8. Conventions. 











Price 35 cents’ to copy in 7 quantity, expressage not 


e 17M a = be mail, add 5 cents per copy. 
orn G AIN. THE JOH) CHURGH co., 
Ri York Py Chicago. Cincinnati & New York. 


cL SANos 1e¢q 


MODERATE PRIC#S, 
To Fae esuiniain AND EXCHANGED, 














ares, Go.cents, 


@. P. RO N.Y 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


20 (856). 
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HARPER'S Ay amma 


B'S MAGAZ p= -One 
RBIs Sirf o 


AEP EES bate PBO ete " 
rs Ga'TaLogUR will be sent by mail 


TARPER aR BROTHERS WRW YORK. 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
1855. 





Established 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "™ Y?Abfes 


will bein its fy pamnnen oa pone r September 11th, 1890, 

- FP enlarge’ op; ties for Pa theteeat and 

refining eaucation. hen building, Draper Hall, 

will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- 
veniences im the ~ a and comfort of pupils. 

Term we $400 ore 

‘PHILENA MCKEEN, * PRINCIPAL, Andover, Mass. 


ACA ADEMY AND pony, ro 


TEN & 
Nake year of Academy. Eleventh of Home.) 
horough preparation for College or for business. 
Absolutely PReaithfal location and genuine home, 
with the most r fined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. Highest references given and required. 
J.H ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
Fer vouRQARBINS Fee ick, N. J 


Will re-open Sept.24th. Students prep ired for College. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 




















ey otober Ist. Add 


E. H. Bennett, 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Phiinael hia. 
grace and Undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 


French, “id French, Italian. Spanish. Yt: in- 

cluding Gothic and'Old High German, , His- 

tory, Political Science, Physics. Chemistry, Biology, 

and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with D . 

Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowsh'ps (value 

al in Greek. English, Mathematics, History, and 
ology. For Program, address as above. 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winthrop Hall. English.Classic.l 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and 
social eanivetion. Building and furniture new. No 
crowdin _hpettcents must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTHUK GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


cares GA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Y. For 1l!~strated circular, sddress 
p XK. icA LPINE. A.M., Principal. 


FORT EDWARD GOLLEBIATE In Inst! ITUTE 

or youne women. =u ptment s 
and Advantages, $2° ‘in send for litustrated 
logue. Jos. E. KinG, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward, N 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN course of five weeks, 
beginning July 2d. For soarams, etc., address: Rev. 
C. Roux, M.A. Saxton’s River, Vt. 


Germany, Stuttgart. ~The Rev. Ed. P. Crane, 
A.M. (Presbyterian). Ex. U. S. Consul, will take 
«harge of the education of children of all ages. 
Stattgart has the mildest climate of apy of the large 
) aye cities and unsurpassed educational advap- 

cular. 90 in music. Highest references. Send 
) or eireu ar. 9% Broad Street. New York. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home schoo! with refined surroundings. Build 

ings steam heated. ThopaaetT equipped Gymna- 
eon. Boys nee for Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ARMAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 
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OH TO, Gambie 
HARC OU RT PLACE SEMINARY 
A school of the highest grade for young ladies and 
iris. Ksiabiisred apon original lines its growth has 
m remarkable. Pupils last year from sixteen 
States. For cetalogues address 
Miss ADA I. “AYER, B. B. A. Principal, 


~ oBI0. Gamorer. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Aselect school for boys. (7th year. Location of 
rare beauty and heaithfulpess. on a hill-top, eleven 
hundred feet above sea-level. Elegant buildings. 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for College or 
Business. “areful supervision of nealth. habits and 
manners. Particular at'ention paid to the (retains 
of young boys. Remarkaole growth during the past 
five years. Large new gymnasium and drill hall. 
For catalogues aadress the Rector, 
aus LAWRENCE RUST, LL.D. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare 0} cppereanities afforded Address, Osweco 
State Norma! & fraining School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEY FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisa 
Address Rev. J Ames C. acucmare Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Yousg Ladies. HM. THANE MILLER, President. 











OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 183 from Chestnut St., <Epeete. to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seit of Jay Cooke 
will begin its torty-first yesar Wednesday. Sept. 24th. 
For cireulars, applv to umnOUmaee, Ogontz School, 
Mentuqmery o ‘ounty, 
incipals, Prinei Emerita 

Miss FRaNC 8 E. BENNETT, Miss it A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


PRIVATE HOMEAND SCHOOL 
Pi} orthe F EBLEIN MIND. 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Cranbury, N. J. 


5 RIVERVIEW Poughkeepsie .N. Vv 


ear. Acadei ie ore age. 
— cade ies an y 
BEE & AMEN, Principals. 








SCHOOL OF ater: training fou velon. 
y and mind. Opens Oct. 9th 
Nunner at New fw ot July & — 


Cea eS Sto a i iaasen 


Ciergymen’s Weoathontleas Course byProf. Charehili 


WELLS COLLEGE {Sitor2/NY. 


AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location hennsitel and 
a a A refined christ an Home. New Building 
r a renee. Session begins September 1, 
r Cata e. 
"sen ; ES. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WILSON COLLEGE ae 


v3 

& ne & 

Fer =" i ae or advice on paration yg 
Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., 


Fe Chambersburg. Pa. 


WANTED. 


eR EEN —-istermation wanted of Rev. Mr. Green: 
perfo-med a marriage ceremony, Sobruasy 20th» 




















iss at at iid Sullivan Street, New York. 2 either 
« Presbyterian, Methodist or Episco 
Counse office of Taz INDEP DENT. 








Financial. 


TBE DRESSED BEEF DECISION. 


THe Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a recent decision, has set its 
foot squarely down on the Dressed Beef 
Law of Minnesota, and, in the principle 
stated, on all similar laws in other States. 
The Minnesota law requires that all fresh 
meats sold in that State shall be cut from 
animals slaughtered within the State and 
inspected twenty-four hours before the 
slaughter. The plain object of the law 
was to exclude from the markets of the 
State dressed beef and other fresh meats 
slaughtered in other States and brought 
into Minnesota for sale, and thus to se- 
cure to Minnesota butchers the monopoly 
of this sort of business. 

The case before the Supreme Court was 
entitled ‘The State of Minnesota v. Henry 
D. Barber.” Barber was indicted and 
convicted for selling fresh beef in Minne- 
sota which had been slaughtered in IIli- 
nois, and which had not been inspected 
before slaughter in the former State as 
required by the law thereof. This law 
the Supreme Court declares to be an un- 
constitutional interference with inter- 
state commerce, Mr. Justice Harlan, in 
stating the opinion of the court, said: 


‘Underlying the entire arguments in 
behalf of the State is the proposition that 
it is impossible to tell with certainty wheth- 
er or not fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb or 
pork, designed for human food, came from 
animals on the hoof w.thiu a very short 
time before they were slaughtered, and itis 
insisted with great confidence that of this 
fact the court must take judicial notice. If 
a fact alleged to exist, and upon which the 
rights of parties depend, is within common 
experience and knowledge, itis one of which 
the courts will take judicial notice; but we 
cannot assent to the suggestion that the 
fact alleged in this case to exist is of that 
class. It may be the opinion of some that 
the presence of disease in animals, at the 
time of their being slaughtered, cannot be 
determined by inspection of the meat taken 
from them; but we are not aware that such 
is the view generally entertained. But if, 
as alleged, theinspection of fresh beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb or pork will not necessarily 
show whether the animai from which it was 
taken was diseased when slaughtered, it 
would not follow that a statute like the one 
before us is within the constitutional power 
of the State toenact. On the contrary, the 
enactment of a similar statute by each one 
of the States composing the Union would 
result in the destruction of commerce 
among several States, so far as such com- 
merce is involved in the transportation 
from one part of the country to another of 
meat designed for human food and entirely 
free from disease. A careful examination 
of the Minnesota act will place this con- 
struction of it beyond question.” 


Referring to the police power of the 
State, Mr. Justice Harlan still further 
said : 


“It is one thing for a State to exclude 
altogether from its limits cattle, sheep or 
swine actually diseased, or meats that by 
reason of their condition or the condition 
of the animals from which they are taken, 
are uofit for human food, and punish all 
sales of such animals or of such meat with- 
in its limits. It is quite another thing for 
a State to declare, as does Minnesota, by 
the necessary operation of its statute, that 
fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb or pork, 
articles that are used in every part of this 
country tosupport human life, shall not be 
sold at all for human food within its limits 
unless the animal from which such meats 
are taken is inspected in that State, or, as 
is practically said, unless the animal is 
slaughtered in that State. But it is sug- 
gested by counsel for the State that so far 
as the statute is concerned the peuple of 
Minnesota can bring fresh meats into 
Minnesota for their own personal use. If 
every hotel-keeper or contractor in Minne- 
sota, furnishing subsistence to the large 
numbers of people, aud every private family 
within the State, may bring for their own 
use fresh meats into the State which have 
not been inspected, what becomes of the 
argument, pressed with so much earnest- 
ness, that the health of the people of that 
State requires that they be protected 
against the use of meat from animals not 
inspected in Minnesota within the twenty- 
hours before they were slaughtered? Miore- 
over, this does not in any way strengthen 
the State’s case, forit still ignores the right 
which citizens of the other States and also 





of Minnesota have to engage in inter-state 
commerce. The judgment of the lower 
court discharging Barber from custody is 
affirmed.” 

The principle on which che d¢cision of 
the court turned in this case, is applica- 
to all like legislation by the States. It 
was the intention of the Constitution of 
the United States to secure to the people 
of the whole country an inter-state com- 
merce which no particular State could 
destrey, or so hamper and burden it as 
virtually to destroy it. Hence, the power 
to regulate this commerce was delegated 
to Congress, and not left with the States. 
The provision was a very wise one in the 
general interests of all the people; and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has firmly insisted upon its application 
when called to act on the subject. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BANK. 


THe Pan-American Congress, that re- 
cently met in Washingtou, among other 
things, recommended the establishment 
of an International Bank in this country, 
to be chartered by the Government of the 
United States, to have a capital of $10,- 
000,000, and to facilitate and conduct the 
monetary exchanges between the United 
States and the Central and South Ameri- 
can States. The President has laid this 
recommendation before Congress, and in- 
voked for it the careful consideration of 
both Houses. 

The idea isa grand one, and there can be 
no question as to whether such a bank 
would be a great convenience to all the 
countries involved in the practical appli- 
cation of the idea, or as to whether it 
would contribute to promote a larger 
commercial intercourse between them, 
and to their general advantage. As mat- 
ters now stand, commercial transactions 
between the United States and the Cen- 
tral and South American States are for the 
most part settled in London; and such a 
bank as is proposed would be a substitute 
for the system of London Exchange. The 
profits of such exchange, amounting to 
some one and a half or two per cent. on 
commercial transactions, go abroad to the 
bankers of London and Hamberg, who 
virtually have a monopoly of the busi- 
ness. 

We understand that a bill has been 
prepared by the State Department for 
submission to Congress, with a view of 
securing from the Government the char- 
ter of such a bank, and thus putting into 
a practical form the recommendation of 
the Pan-American Congress. Our only 
difficulty with the recommendation is not 
with the idea itself, but with the consti- 
tutional question whether Congress has 
power to charter such a bank as the one 
proposed. Congress certainly has no 
general power of granting all sorts of 
charters and for all purposes; and the 
power used in chartering banks of the 
United States and investing them with 
currency functions, which the Supreme 
Court has declared to be constitutional, 
does not seem germane to an Interna- 
tional Bank, without currency functions 
and for the purpose of international ex- 
changes. We suggest the point as wor- 
thy of the consideration of Congress be- 
fore acting upon the subject. 

There is really no absolute need of the 
action of Congress to secure the result 
proposed. Whether Congress has the 
power or not to charter such a bank, the 
Legislature of this State certainly has the 
power; and a charter granted by it would 
answer all the practical purposes of one 
granted by Congress. The bank would, 
of course, be located in this city; and co 
far as it needed to possess and exercise 
corporate powers, they might be derived 
from the Legislature of this State. We 
sincerely hope that the idea will, at an 
early date, assume a practical form. 











THE Long Island Railroad Company has 
made application to the Land Office of 
the State of New York fora grant of right 
of way to construct a tunnel beneath 
lands under the East River, the tunnel to 
begin at Hunter’s Point, Long Island 
City, and extend thence under the East 
River to Forty-second Street, coming to 
the surface at the intersection of that 
street and Tenth Avenue, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DuRINnG the past week, the silver ques- 
tion has again dominated the stock mar- 
ket. The discussions and action of both 
Houses of Congress have developed such 
a divergence of opinion between the two 
bodies that it has become a question 
whether a bill can Le agreed upon which 
the President will accept. This is an al- 
ternative which Wall Street has hardly 
been prepared to anticipate, and the bare 
possibility of such an issue has caused a 
pause in operations. 

It would undoubtedly be a disappvuint- 
ment to the speculative community should 
the attempt at silver inflation wholly 
fail. A radical silver measure has been 
fully counted upon as, at Jeast, a tran- 
sient sensation on which prices could be 
advanced; and there are not a few opera- 
tors of very large means and carrying 
heavy loads of stocks of a kind which 
lenders do not much appreciate as col- 
lateral, who would probably find it neces- 
sary, if this support is not forthcoming, 
to realize at lower prices than prevalence 
of the silver mania has led them to hope 
for. 

Possibly this disappointment would 
have caused enough selling to produce a 
material decline in prices, during the 
week, had it not been for other forthcom- 
ing elements tavorable to confidence. 
The market, however, was supported by 
the virtual consummation of arrange- 
ments, by which the Richmond Terminal 
svstem becomes allied with the Northern 
Pacific and Baltimore and Ohio, making a 
group of amalgamated lines stretching 
from Chesapeake Bay to Puget Sound 
without break of connection, and em- 
bracing 13,000 miles of line. At the same 
time, it is given out that negotiations are 
pending for embracing in this combina- 
tion the Reading and Jersey Central com- 
panies, giving the system terminal facili- 
ties at New York. Reports are also 
current that Atchison and Topeka may 
make further important additions to its 
system; and tho the rumors are semi- 
officially denied, it is not improbable 
that developments of the kind hinted at 
may be forthcoming sooner or later. 
These events, showing the tendency to 
settle the problems of railroad competi- 
tion through great continental combina- 
tions and by concentration of control, 
have naturally the effect of improving 
confidence in the future value of railroad 
investments, thofor the time being they 
may involve large new issues of securities 
beyond the capacity of the market to 
absorb them. Concurrently with these 
influences, come favorable reports of 
progress in the efforts to restore freight- 
rates among the railroads of the North- 
west and Southwest. 

On the other side there have been dis- 
tinctly unfavorable elements outside of 
the growing uncertainty about the fate of 
silver legislation. The ‘trust ” stocks 
have been unsettled under the growing 
hostility of the public and of the courts 
to their principle of organization, and 
prices of those issves have fiuctuated 
widely. London has acted unfavorably 
upon the market, having been a larger 
seller under the new uncertainties about 
tke silver question; and those sales have 
strengthened foreign exchange toa point 
almost admitting of shipment of gold. 

One shipment of about $1,000,000 indeed 
was made, but under special circum- 
stances which involved a loss to the ship- 
per. The uncertainty as to the outcome 
of tariff legislation also acts unfavorably 
ou the market, for certajn mercantile in- 
terests are thereby kept in suspense and 
business impeded in consequence. 

The May earnings of the railroads are 
unusually large. The gross receipts of 
160 roads aggregate $37,683,000 against 
$33,118,000 for the same month of 1889, 
showing an increase at the rate of 134 per 
cent. 

The loan market is steadily working 
into a condition of settled ease, altho the 
rate on call loans has been well main- 
tained at 5 per cent, during the week, upon 
the best class collateral. The bank state- 











ment showed a gain of $2,077,000 in the 
surplus reserve, which makes the present 
actual surplus $6,990,000, Two weeks 
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hence, the Treasury will begin to dis 
burse large amounts on interest and other 
accounts, which is expected to carry up 
the reserves to a liberal aggregate. 

There can be little doubt that the pre- 
dominart sentiment on Wall Street is in 
favor of ultimately higher prices. There 
are many favorable factors to which the 
market has been prevented from respond- 


ing by the uncertain outcome of legisla-. 


tion respecting the currency; and the in- 
terval of suspense is employed to force 
down prices for the purpose of buying; it 
may therefore be expected that whatever 
method of inflation may be finally de- 
cided upon, it will be the signal for a gen- 
eral effort tu advance prices. 

It may be noted, as showing the effect 
of discussion of the silver question, that, 
for the last six weeks, there has been a net 
import of silver at New York amounting 
to $1,674,000, while for the same time last 
year there was a net export of $2,561,000, 
indicating the tendency of silver to ac- 
cumulate here under the prospect of in- 
creased purchases by the Treasury. 

Sales of bank stocks for week ending 
June 14th, 1890: 








CO 1744 tow P apes oh RA Eel 245% 
Baok re Harlem.... 10 6|N coos. 

I Sivcaprasccseneds Roo America...... 189 
Butchers’& Drovers’ is oeberepcecone 4g 
Madison Square..... 100% Tradesmen’s........ 0 
Manhattan...... .... i | Western..........--+ 8 
Merchants’........... 1 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 
For the week ending June 15th. 

Tae North American Company, which 
last week filed its articles of incorpora- 
tion in the office of the New Jersey 
Secretary of State, is a corporation with 
a capital of $5C,000,000, which is to suc- 
ceed the Oregon and Trans-continental 
Company. According to the articles of 
incorporation it is privileged to form 
railway or steamship companies; it may 
hold, own and deal in stocks, bonds, 
etc., act as agent for corporations, indi- 
viduals, estates; make guarantees of all 
kinds and descriptions; deal in water- 
works, gas-works, and, in fact, engage 
in almost any kind of business of a finan- 
cial character. 

Camphor has advanced from sixty to 
ninety cents a pound in this country be- 
cause it is wanted in Europe for smokeless 
powder. 

The Wyoming and Pacific Road has 
made a contract for the construction of 
Pacific Short Line road for the sum of 
$8,000,000, the number of miles of road 
to beconstructed is 830, between O'Neil, 
Nebraska and Ogden. There is a strong 
probability that the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul is interested in the con- 
struction asa means of reiching Ogden 
and becoming an overland road. 

Tie 32,500 shares of the stock of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
owned by the city of Baltimore, will pass 
into the hands of Edward R. Bucon the 
representative of asyndicate. It is sup- 
posed that the Richmond Terminal Sys- 
tem is interested in the new deal and will 
have representation in the directory. 
Reading now has a representative in th? 
Board. 

Arecent sale of the Sciota Valley and 
New England Railroad to the Norfolk 
and Western will bring the latter much 
nearer to Chicago. The Norfolk and 
Western has already projected an exten- 
sion of 120 miles to the Ohio River where 
it will meet the Sciota Valley Road. The 
Norfolk and Western at no distant day 
will be one of the great trunk railways 
of the country. 

The States of New York and New Jer- 
sey having granted charters to the New 
York aud New Jersey Bridge Company 
for the construction of a bridge over the 
Hudson River Senator Evarts has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill granting the 
permission of the United States for its 
construction. 

During the eighteen months ending 
with 1889, no less than $205,000,000 had 
been invested in United States industries 
by English investors. This large sum 
will very likely be exceeded by the pres- 
ent year’s figures. 

Large amounts in silver have been 
made ready in Mexico to be shipped to 
the United States in case the Silver bill 
passes. 

It is said that the Lehigh Valley has 





given out contracts for the construction 
of the Geneva and Buffalo Railroad, 
which will form the last link of its 
through line between New York and 
Buffalo. The new road will run not far 
from the New York Central, and goes 
through a comparatively level region. 

The transfer of the great mills of the 
Riverside and Oswego Mills Company 
located at Providence, R. I. and Oswego 
Falls, N. Y., has been made by the 
trustees, and it is expected that the mills 
will commence running very soon. , 

The Foreign imports at New York for 
eleven months, ending. May 3ist, 
amounted to $476,709,928, while the ex- 
ports for the same time amounted to 
$353,289,540. 

The Merritt Wrecking Company’s 
steamer ‘‘Rescue” left New York on 
Wednesday for Cape Henlopen to search 
for $10,000,000 which is supposed to be 
buried in the hold of the sunken British 
sloop of war ‘‘ De Brook” which was lost 
in 1798. 

According to the report of the Con- 
troller of the currency, the net profits of 
the national barks in the States named, 
on capital and surplus for the year closing 
September, 1889, shows as follows: 


State of Maine................ 8.28 
State of Kansas... ........... 8.84 
State of Colorado............. 19.88 
State of Oregon............... 16.45 
Territory of Montana........ 13.07 
Territory of Idaho........ .. 14.46 
Territory of Washington....21.19 


And from the same source we learn that 
the average net profits of all the national 
banks in the United States for five years, 
beginning September 1st, 1883, and ending 
September, 1888, were a trifle over eight 
per cent. on capital and surplus after de- 
ducting all losses, 

The Mexican Interoceanic Railroad will 
be opened for traffic as far as Jalapa on 
June 31st, Excellent rolling stock for 
the new line has been received. 

The street railway lines of Louisville, 
Ky., have been sold to a syndicate of 
Eastern capitalists, representing several 
of the largest financial houses in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

At an auction sale of securities on 
Wednesday last, the second preferred 
stock of the H. B. Claflin Company 
brought 1044, the first and third, 1023, 
common, 1093. 

There were packed during 1889 at Kan- 
sas City, Kan., 499.383 cattle, against 
360,252 for the previous year, besides 
1,715,000 hogs and 200,000 sheep. The ex- 
port of dressed beef was 215,444,000 
pounds, and of oleomargarine, 10,000,000 
pounds. 

Recently there arrived in Boston a ship 
from Oregon laden witha cargo of 580 
sticks for spars, the value of which is 
$150 000. 

A cable of 874 miles in length is to be 
laid between Bermuda and Halifax. 

Bradstreet’s reports 149 failures in the 
United States during the week, against 
175 in the preceding week. The total 
number of failures in the United States 
from Jan. 1st to date is 5,091, against 
5,440 in 1889. 

DIVIDEND, 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Western Unien Telegraph Com- 
pany, on the 11th inst., a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and one-quarter per cent. on 
the capital stock of the company was de- 
clared, payable on and after the 15th day 
of July next. 

The following statement was presented 
to the meeting: 

The net revenues of the quarter 
ending June 30th instant, 
based upon nearly com- 
pleted returns for April, 
partial returns for May, and 
estimating the business for 








June, will be about........... $1,750,000 00 
Add surplus, April ist, as above 9,590,916 95 
$11,340,916 59 
From which appro- 
priating for— 
Interest on bonds $228,143 00 
Sinking funds.... 20,000 00 $248,143 00 
Leaves a balance of.......... $11,097,773 59 
It requires for a dividend of ; 
1% per cent. on the cap- 
TE GUI <5 sane cn0ccetheces 1,077,895 70 
Deducting which, leaves a 
surplus, after paying 
dividend..., y..5 esas $10,020,877 80 





Letters 


etRhomaa, at. Grots 
of 7 the British West Indies, 
also oe 
cy Clling Oredita, available In 
Credit. all parts of the world. 


arches Pay and <2 Investment 
foostve woe we Securities. 


receive accounts of Banks, 

uals, on favorableterms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abrond on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








PORTLAND, OREGON. 
To Investors: 
ea he the under eignes. are personally acquairted 
wit - A. WOOD, of Port .and, Oregon, and with 
the PORTLAND CITY REAL EsTATE ASSOCIA- 


a Mr. Wood and this corporation sqothgoenghtz 
jaf mam and the statements made by them will 
d altogether reliable. wes yy nela by this 

pate y. viz; WEST PORTLAND AND TH 





w to per 

Values on this ene are absolutely certain to 
advance rapidly; investors cannot do better thaa to 
purchase in thi» adaition to ) ae a. 

J, W. McConnaughey, L, W. Neison, T. J. Alexan 
der, 5. L. aelm 8S. Merrimaa, J. E. 
Carter, J. W. Kin ee. 

The publishers of THE JNDEPENDENT have such 
information as to warrant them in believing that the 
above would be a good inves‘meat. Mr. “ood is per- 
fectiy reliable and may be safely trusted to make ir- 
vestments or loans. 

__ Write to T. ry ‘WOOD, Portland, Oregon. 


TACOMA 





First Mortgage on TACOMA AND PIERCE 
cours: REAL Es STATE. 
. KNIGHT, Atv’ y at Law, 
‘acomn, Washingto 
National Bank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma. 


WILLIAM WtRT HENRY Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 
DULUTH’S wonderf:1 yrowth aud rapid develop- 
ment as a great trad° center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in erage. banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and i: and munufacturing, dur- 
ing the t year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the Cnited states. The present year 1s 
full ¢ promise to cate poum ung citv. and Pwlll prove the 
best in its history e do a strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
values in all soapene. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, t 
ENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


ROANOKE, VA.., 
1882-Population 400. 18960-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Bauks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to omer all Sw heTIeY: 
RANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 


Created to transact x’ Boa a Trust and An- 
ness 











CAPITAL, $500, 000 00 
Guaranty en es Den Ake State ‘auditor. $100,000 00. 


6 Pen CENT. estate loans made and guaranteed. 
6 PER T. ‘DEBENT ES issued AA the 
Cc ny secu: mort; Ss held by t 


om ret by Ore 
PER CENT. AID ON 
rresponience solicited 
mnake sate investments. 


ME DEPOSITS. 
from parties desiring w 





Elementary information on 
lending money. 

A primer written for inex- 
perienced people who have a 
little to lend. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


PHTER DEYO, Pres. A. N, BROWN, Cashie 


DOUGLAS COUNTY BANK, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
CAPITAL, .. . $50,900 


Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought 
andsold. 
Collections and Cerrespondence Solicited. 


REAT FALLS, ™ Mo. ot OT AMS: 
mense water power, gold, silver. 
copper, fe lea ad ‘lumber, vera minal cattle, porees, wool 
and agriculture. secr . éz full 
perce. address Ret, An ARD 
OF TRADE, Great all ‘montana. 
INVESTMENTS S. SAFE $ 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Ses $250,000. 
Mortgage Bon secured by if 
Wh eat Real ate inthe po Eee agricultucal alee 
Interest 5 . Oy ey Kounwe 
Bros., x Y. Cle _ Ka. aranteed. 
Loans are all ected by atticebe ot th this company with 
the conrerva 


e greatest care, Te based uw 
Saal cai The The oieers of oe ees company BS id 
She reset ay ys or — ae 


Bog nd -. eae eat 
"a H. TONCKS 




















IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Messrs. 1 diram Dewing & 8 Son, New York City, 
es horn. Bli Se York City. 


G. William: ede th onal 
Bank, ne! York cit of the Chemical Nati 
F. D. » Eaq., of the “National Safe Deposit Com 


pany, cl ‘ie: iil. 

F. ALS th, Bsa.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 

w= the \Bavings Banks and Investors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


Hi. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eanecutora, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 


8P Per Cent. Dividends. 














Free of Taxes. 


| NATIONAL | Union 
, Beaux Investment 
STOCK. 


____ Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


Or A 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
$450,000 subscribed by the Officers. Directors and 
Business Men of Portiand. $50.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. NZO for circula’s with full Tc.” 


N INVESTMENT 
Referenc = 


Amer ca_ National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
_ Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co. 


(873, FIRST. MORTEAGES = 


RTIFIED ‘TITLES. 
enim that, by Good Evi- 
dence aud Reliable Reference, we way satis- 
t Methed, our Knowl- 
edge of Values, and our Business Integrity. 
rite, Enveuttgate. = Satisfied, and then 
ae our Servi 


RSH & BAR TLETT, 
324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0Q,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondeuce solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, } 


A.J. DEA Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. S. STREETER, | 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 























ing in population at the rate of ne. arly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wondertul growth insures 
a rapid advance in real estate Write for reading 
mater, andif youwish to invest, tell us how much, 
—_* we wil send full informatio, , with maps, etc. 
E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All Property in the 
county responsible fur paymeat. Bear 7 Per Cent, 
interest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 











WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
bearing ‘i per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 

References: National Bank ot Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York: "irs National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits, 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe jeone. 
ioans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAF 

uarantee 7 per a and 
jue. awe for our F 








+4 
eyenent of Principal wie 


COLO. ADO FARM;LOAN 0., 
36 LR le 2 ding, 7 Tabor Bleck: 

Mass. Den nver: Ce. 
R. E. ORCL Th. Pres. . MITCHE LL, 


PATTE RSON” Western Manage 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same oistance trom tbe coseer 





during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
ment. Many +t save never seen the property 
Lave made in from 


= | HAE Eiaaagguy yTmcbe oo 
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8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8? 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty re. residence. Large experience in 
king and Real Estate 
ns ate on the most conservative basis for non- 
Snnually. net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
We invi correapandenee, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and figu 
ference: : Chase. National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank fot Pueblo, Col. 


8”. PUEBLO, COLORADO. 8% 
mae ba APE 





tend * meres Seanad ts Keto Com, 

4 e pan 
First M by uf ny. secured payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New Yor! ° 
better securit inv rs of rn 
and Western references furnished it desired. r- 


LINNEY, Vt Ps ar iP WESTER, Ce 
F. A. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 








BONNE. cccsscivceedeccsvsess C8 
In 1888 its population 
| Pee ere ee ..-.10,000 


In 1889 its population was. .15,000 


It is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 


to 
THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Fulls, South Dakota 
Wm. 8S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, “Sens. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, isa growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Nen- 
ver, uwing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction. ten miles of sewer and twent 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,6 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co., 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Pepulatien, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


67 CITY MORTGAGES 7 z, 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LUANS Ready fer Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver. Colorado 














?] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a geod reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mongege Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $£00.000. 
8, $3,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest Ri. 5 Pamphiets free. Ad- 


E. 8. Cnpeer, A. > Gem. 
18 NASSAU STR er NEw 


TTRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 


TRINI“ AD, COLORADO, 
The west town in the West to invest in Real Estate. 
First mortgage loans en improved business prop- 
erties 3to» years at 6 percent. net to nvestors, [ts 
coal and tron tands are practically inexboustibie. 
send for pamphlet and map. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
— of the Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
in THe INDEPENDENT of June 5th, 
headed = ‘Tc Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirable 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
factures. cootiguous to unlimited bard wvod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
gas coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. Tne New 
uth offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materiais, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
— descriptive of the territory tributary to 

lines, apply to A. POPK, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
CAPITAL PAID UP $140, 000 
Choice Investments in the most conservative fleld 
in the West. Six Per Cent. “Guaranteed First_ Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent Debenture Bonds. *pitteen 
ers’ successful oppettonce. eae for pamphiets. 
bEO RGE H. a Presiden’ 
BERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent and 8 Per Cent, Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
oy Lon Interest paid promptly semi-anually. 
pondence sohicired. 
EU GENE. B. ODDARv, Loans and Real Estate. 
Refesence: Tet National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST CO., 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and City Property. Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest yabie in New Vork Exchange. Liberal 

fit erest and no expense to parties helding 


ni. | Pea Bidoats, 























eur ecceritios 

nvestments made in Sioux Falls city property— 
the largest city in the new State, with five large 
Trunk Lines of Railway; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. Send for circulars and references. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E.“BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Wate WaO. ic. .ccccsccccbecccccepsecseves 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6i'Siauission” 
PROPERTY RENTED 353 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES A assessmente looked after an¢ 


LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 


rarefnlly negot'a' 














Se 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS 18 BSSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


three times the amount loaned on them. 





Ji an. s 1890, és rome AND > Suar.os, 


= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


Has returned to its investors.. O12 1,260,245,26 
In 1889 it returned to them 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 


Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 

these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 

Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
_ amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


$4 eeasa HENRY DICKINSON, M’e’r. 


1,696, 636.57 


























04, Sanaa. 
70 meessmmeyed 


FARMS & ACITY Y PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 


er | Cy hs Collected 





AMPLE SECURITY= 
HAVE YOU MONEY % 
JOHND.KNOX&CO 

a Bankers & Loan Agents 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
= Investor's Guide | ta read 





“SECURITIES 


Are in the martes. Many are good, othe ers oe 

some are think” ours will be ste trout 

s yee latter eam by those who will take the trouble 
estigate. Our booklet tells ail about it. 


THE 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
(Capital, $500,000), 
PS te: City, KANSAS. 


F. E. MAINE, New York Manager, Auburn, 
New York. 
B. F? GLENN & SON, Philadelphia Mana- 


gers. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIC RED APPLES, 


Pears, Prenes, > Pramsend Cherries, Climate so mild 





world for grain aa fruit. No - a. failures. Nocy- 
clones. No cold weather. No extreme heat. Rich 
lands cheap. 


Ten Acres in Fruit worth a Quarter Section in 

heat, 

Salem, capital of Oregon and heart of this far- 
famed valley. immense water power. ( hurches and 
echools abound. Splenoid society. Here the rapid 
inflow of men and money is cavsing constant and 
rapid rise in real estate values Prices soon double. 
Money carefully invested for non-residents. Corre- 
spondence invited. Price-list and beautifully iiius- 
trated samphlet sent free. 


OREGON LAND COMPARY, 


Salem, Oregon. 


oney uéblo 
aking m gt erty 


My experience g handling Real rop in rty is 
so extentive that | consider myseif specially qualitied 
to advise as to money-making opportunities here. 

Ishould be glad to correspond with investors who 
want both security and success,and Iam confident 
of being able to satisfy either the most aggressive or 
conservative investor. 

References: Any bank or minister in Pueblo. 


J. EK. DOWNEY, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 
O improved property in a growing city. 








Loans placed at nine per cent., having 

for security property that is worth at 

least three times of amount loaned. 
Large business in this line, with years of ex- 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
P Best furnished 
Cc. BROCKENBROUGH, MJr.. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


DULUTH" s*SUPERIOR 
vesting in Duloth a ior. Increase of popula- 


tion and values unp nted. ww is the time to 
buy. For particulars and references ‘address 


CHAPMAN & McHARG, Duluth, Minn. 


THE SIOUX CITY ae AND INVEST- 














7 PER Haus att: ak AoE: CATTLE 

We m responsib! 
farmers six > ye months ok. oan cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iven. Corr 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


“Ne. 41Wall St., New York, 














LOGAN C.MURRAY, Presiden 
FRED’K P, OLCOTT, Vice-President 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Travsacts s General Banking Business. 


CITY TACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES ‘% 


8.7% 9.710 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATEor WASHINGTON 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptiy. 2 somf-enqmalty, at The Na- 
tronal Par« Ban City. For circular. giv- 
‘ng references “i pe Bw Ry of loans, addr 


W. H. LENDRUM, 
93 Broadway, Room 3 Manager New York office. 


DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New YORK, June lith, 1390. 
DIVIDEND NO. 87. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending June ®th inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the tith day of July next to shareholders of record on 
the 2th of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of the 2d .of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


ELECTION. 
EMGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 CHAMBERS ST. 


‘Ww YORK, June 13th, 1890. 
areqular meeting of ‘he Board of Trustees of 
this bank. held % the bauking house on th> Ith 
inst.. Mr. JAMES OLWELL was elected President of 
the bank, Mr. EDWA ay L ae 
ice- en 


First V 
DAVID LEDWITH, Controller, 

































[June 19, 1890. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been a seasonable amount of 
business doing in the leading departments 
of the dry goods market during the past 
week. The firmness in cottons remains; 
and other mills have brought their prices 
into line with the advances reported dur- 
ing the past few weeks. The demand for 
goods for current consumption bas been 
quiet, but a generally cheerful tone pre- 
vails, owing to the combined influences 
of good accounts from the country and 
assured prospects of silver legislation. 
The jobbing department has been quiet, 
with the exception of a clearance sale by 
H. B. Claflin & Co. In two days this 
firm cleaned out its entire stock of prints 
and gingbams and had almost equal suc- 
cess with its domestics and dress goods. 
This sale was in anticipation of the inau- 
guration of the H. B. Claflin Company 
on the 16th instant. The imports of dry 
goods show that importers are determined 
as far as possible to forestall the tariff 
bill provisions. For the week ending 
June 12.b, the value of dry goods entered 
for warehousing reached nearly one mil- 
lion dollars and is the largest total re- 
corded under this head since January, 
1888, 





COTTON GOODS, 


For staple cotton goods there has been 
a fair export demand with jobbers and 
converters taking moderately. Prices 
have ruled firm with further advances 
reported by mills that had not previously 
faised their prices. These were chiefly 
an advance of jc. per yard in Boott, Great 
Falls F., and D«aight Star brown cot- 
tons. Bleached sbirtings, cumbrics. wide 
sheetings, corset jeans and cotton flannels 
are steady, as with a light general demand 
are colored cottons also. Print cloths 
are without alteration on the week, a 
quiet business passing at 3éc. for 64x64's 
and 3c. for 56x60’s. In prints, ginghams 
and wash dress fabrics demands for sea- 
sonable goods are light; but for dark 
prints and ginghams suitable for fall 
trade orders have been placed with con- 
siderable freedom. There are few lines 
of any importance in this latter class yet 
opened for general inspection, only far- 
away buyers being, so far, allowed free 
access to samples. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Business in soft wool and worsted dress 
goods has been largely confined to plac- 
ing orders for fall delivery, and these have 
reached a considerable total. In men’s 
wear woolens there has been more doing 
than for some time past; and yet new 
business was not by any means large. 
Some fair-sized orders were placed for 
later delivery of new union and cotton 
warp cassimeres at abvut last year’s 
prices. An uuction of satinets late in the 
week realized unexpectedly good results. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for giving 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT during 
the summer months a variety and quality 
of reading such as THE INDEPENDENT is 
noted for. Consequently when our old sub- 
scribers ask their friends to become regular 
readers of the paper they can do so with the 
assurance that whatever the season may be 
THE INDEPENDENT will sustain its unap- 
proached reputation as the “largest, the 
ablest, the best ’’ weekly in the world. 

By taking advantage of our club rates, as 
given below, new and old subscribers ean 
secure T1iiE INDEPENDENT at a merely nom- 
inal expense of from four to six cents a 
week. Avery large proportion of our old 
subscribers do this and renew for from two 
to five years, und we invite new subscribers 
to give the club rates their serious consid- 
eration. Subscribers are requested to re- 
mit direct to us instead of doing so through 
postmasters or subscription agents, as very 
often time is saved and perhaps the loss of 
one or two numbers of the paper. 


¥ CLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three eae On eee 238 “* 
Four ed etasars Se © 
Fiveormore“...... -20 * 





Regular rate, $3. 00, 











» 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the time 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 
rates 


ith termini yh a St. Louis 
Kansas City and Denver. For: 
mt, track, and efficient 
T - e Burlington gains new 


* 


Mr. EUGENE B. qoennsne, ot Big Colorado, 
offers our readers; long-term secured upon im- 
proved farms in the vicinity of Trinidad. and u upon 
city property paying seven and eight per cent. inie-- 
est. The vicinity ot Trin idad is an unusually fine one 
for making safe farm loans, regular and profitable 

ips bein: yy oe ured, the farmers having access to ir- 
Sleatina ditches and ‘being independ nt or the rainfall. 


EXTENSION OF DINING-CAR SERVICE 
ON THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES. 








d x -r- will,on and 
to uipment of all 
p——  & trains running over the lines west of Pitts- 
Lg the East and Cincinnati, Chicago | 

The principal trains on the lines net a of 
a. are now equipped with these cars, an 
to_those of the Western territory will 
greatly eubapes t the convenience of ngers des- 
tined to the three great Western termini.— Adv. 





THE vicinity of aes Moines. lowa, being one of the 
richest in the est in agricultural products, 
fully settled oa At people, with schoois 
churches and markets easily accessible, offers a 

promising fiejd for loans upon ~ roved farms, and 
the Lewis Investment Company, Des Moines, hav- 
ing a ayy cap ital of $1 


rst m 
ture bonds. Having h: 


TOURIST TICKETS. 


THRChicago and Northwestern Railway Company 
tickets at redui 
bes visors on sate resorts of tue fc West nd orehwost sto 
b ti y Delorean. yoming, Idaho, Montana. 3 
alifornia, Oregon he et Souns 
iy of these 


of return limit, stop-over pr 
them wo the especial eteoution o 
the West and Northwest. Full information can 
obtained at any office - the C. & N. W. Railw: 
or by addressing W. hrall, General Passenger 
ana Ticket Agent, C.& Aw. W. Railway, Chicago, HL 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
But ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 
“THe Burlington fe Rates Cae” oer vestteale 
express leaves Chicago 100 P.M. 
yen at 6:30 of -. = ee aent od Quicker time than 
t connection with this 


es, etc., commend 
‘of the 


Chicag 

a Connell’ Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyentie Denver, Atchi- 
apsas City, Houston and ail points West, 
Northwest and Soutnwest.— —Adv. 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
THE Minnehaha Trust Company of Sioux Palle, 


South Dakota, offer our readers investments in fi 
mortgage real estate loans on tarm and city proper- 





ny does a large business in making in- 
‘om- 








ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB? P 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 
THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 








would Ii like to have a specimen copv of the paper 
sent to = friend can be preaches by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to Which | he would like the paper sent. 








GIVEN 


GRATIS 





To Each Reader of “ The Independent” 


who orders a Mammoth “ Sweet Home” 
‘*Sweet Home” Soap—provided the Soap is found all we claim—to three or 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) ‘‘ Sweet Home” Soap, 
enough to last an average family one year, finest made for all household pur- 
poses; also five boxes—3 cakes each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes borax- 
ine, perfumery, sachei powder, toilet requisites, etc , etc.; but best of all 


Vou get the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons, (given to intredace our Soaps) plain 
Such as your grandmother used. 


more friends, 


pattern, will last a life time. 


Box, and agrees to recommend 





to us, 





These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put them 
in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time to the readers 
of a few high- class publications whose influence is especially valuable 





The price of entire box complete is six dollars, payable after 30 days’ trial; 
If not satisfactory, we take goods back and 
make no charge for what you have used. We sell only direct from factory 
(No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your banker. 


(only one box sold to a family). 
to family. 


now, you run no risk. 


ae 


and Carroll Streets, 





(oe ee eS SSS SSS AS SSS. SSS SS SY 


"Some people prefer tosend cash with order; we do not ask it, but in *) 
abke cases we place one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in addition to ( 

) the tea spoons and all the other extras) an 
ceived; allother orders being filled in their regular turn. 


Teeete es eees eee 


Factories: Seneca. Heacock, J.D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Order 


ship ee day the order is re- ‘fe 





MEME HEME HEHEHE HEHE 


LARKIN & CO., 


Established 1875. 
,00 Boxes sold in 1889. 





A.B. & W. T. 


WESTERVELT, 


102 Chambers St., cor. Chureh St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL, IRON, 


COPPER AND ZINC WORK. 





Iron Roof Crestings, 
Finials, Bannerets 
Crosses, etc., Wrought 
and Cast Iron Railings, 
Cemetery Railing Wire; 
Office and Bank Rail- 
ing, Wrought and Cast 
Ironand Wire Door and 
Window Guards. All 
kinds of plain and erna- 
mental Galvanized Tron 
Work, 

Fountains, 
Vases, Statuary, Deer, 
Dogs, ete. Lawn and 
Park Settees and Chairs 
for Public and Private 
Grounds. Plain and 
Fancy Iron and Brass 


Garden 





Bedsteads for Private 


use and Public Institu- 
tions. 
Copper, Copper Cov- 


eredand Iron Lightning 
Rods, 

Bronze, Brass and 
Iron Stable Fittings of 
the most approved de- 
signs. 

Hay Racks, Mangers, 
Stall Guards, Stall Posts, 
Gutter, Traps, Tie Rings, 
Water Troughs, etc., etc. 
Copper Weather Vanes, 


500 New Designs. 

Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogues ; name 
the goods desired and 
mention this paper. 





CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


For Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


G50. CANTRELL, HARRISON H. CRANE, 
{ THE 
Armstrong Mfg. Oo. 
242 Canal St, N.Y. 
Factory, Bridgeport Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 












‘The garter shouta measure three and 
inches less than the limb. ARMLETS. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 


Trade Mark which is on all s ur Boxes 
nd aso on the clasp of ey arer. 
araple pair sent on receipt of 25c, by 


The ARMSTRONG MPG. 60., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture ant the Men. 





dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome pte of Abranam Lincoln. 
“THE aS ee AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and - ay r. Carventer’s great picture 
“ The First Reading of the Emancipation ae 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
wee eneome it. 
former price of these books has been for “ Thr 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Jic. We 
= furnish it post-paid at $0c, until the suppiy is 
exhausted. 
The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—1s 
retailed at 5@c. We will furnish it a for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Addres: 


1HE INDEPENDENT. 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Senside Cottages. furnished at Siasconset, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. $120 to$275the season. (Ocean 
views, surf bathing. No hot days, malaria or mosqui- 
toes. Circularssent. UNDERHTLL, 39 Ann st., N. Y. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1899 OPENS JUNE l6TaH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ral large. handsome Map of the United States show- 

North and South of a mounted and suit- 

ab e tor office or home use and issued by the BUR- 

LINGTON ROUTE, wilt be furnished responsible 
parties free on res to 

P. KUSTIS, 
Gen’ IPass, & Secs Agent. ¢. 1B a4 E- -R.. 
engo. fi 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE 
TRY 





























UOTATIONS TO COUN- 
ERCHANTS 


[For the week ending Saturday, June 14th, 1890.] 











¥ 
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(859) 28 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans no, New Crop, 1889....52 @h3 
toChoice...... ened ano 
Porto Rico. vhotve t to > Fancy keke «tales 42 @44 
WU cick: taacake “chase cceccte 33 @35 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1. + bbl. (180 Vhs)... 06 
Sea Coast No.2 Ag bb) (260 Ibe). 23 00 
Codfish. boneiess. 60 D. boxes, # D....... 
= in rolls, 35 ecweey oa) ERIC 5% 
Halibut, Iceiand, smoked, ® D...... Weide bie il 
. Medium, scaled: ® box........... 17 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork 
ON. o6k>: cm wobeces $13 50 @$14 00 
Extra + Ae kepenw cite ~ @ 10 0 
Someaseena evceeeee 18300 @ 1500 
Family SWONee Shereeceeioes 125) @18 00 
BEEF: 
BOND, BOE WB. ccckc ccc ccscece 65 @ TW 
Packet, DPT e voces’ coded -— @ 8 50 
Cur Mzats: : 
Smoked Hams................ i0%@ li 
* — Shoulders........... ‘ 45 @®@ t&% 
Dressed Hogs............ oe 5 @ 5% 
BUTTER. 
Gikt Rage Fresh erm'y. tube ph vdedde oven DB 2D 
rime ~jegmnees idodae coat Qeevewes — @ B 
Chote Det a Taaghée ‘vpeghitbiccte — @& Bb 
Se inary to good, tubs.....: 14 @ 16 
SOUS. casececantonce "seek he gah Ft BAPE 10 @ 4 
CHEESE, 
Fancy ra sea — Seatdiniet ea tvs wennde —@ 2% 
naman elie cose @ 
Good MS 7 about 401b. boxes....,....— @ TH 
ES Br Speers rae —@ '8 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ D ... . ........... sho 
RTRIIGEES ibe debs dnspetteadenssrsivirese th 
DT re ech bites shaitaes ss eccvtesbetad NBG 
Tin tubs of 50 lbs... o 8% 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 
grade 3 





NN eh ckde cade dicbesasd 6 00 
Perfection Parent Spring Wheat.. . 600 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade. 5 95 
New Process. fancy Winter Wheat. 5 oO 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . 5 85 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat 5 35 
Rye Flour, Golden.............040. sssese 4 00 


Corn flour from Southern W nite Corn. 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 5 15 
aa — Graham Flour, cases. 12 6-b 





Dd pened hakh mbcakeanuepee encase 3 26 
ME WE iccrcce ose os scoseuse 6 76 
GRAIN 

WHEAT 

No. 2 ene. yr. 

No. 1 PEE sicd one ccue vsonses —-— o-—10 

No. ! Northern............. — Blo@ — 9456 
CORN: 

ey a cS Mae ale Gace 

0. 2 Mixe _- — 41 2 - = 41 

Me. Wild. .0.0<..0055. « we uns 
OaTs: 

Be IR nivekieesecanes —- @— 38 

No. 2, White............ 2... — HY4@ — 24% 

Ss RRR RGR Rete —--—- @-3 
BEANS: 

Mss sess. dudvocatbsons —-— 219 

Ae a SATs —-— @ 190 

RR a eee —— @ 24 
PEAS: 

Green, prime, @ bush........ —% @ 110 

MILL FEED. 
(We quote 2% bush. bags.) 
os ccameswees cen noe $ 8% BS 8% 
Shorts | errr s —- 7 @— 8 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs. . —T @-— 5 
SE is cnestivdsweseseoree —% a— 9 
EE ee — 70 @— 7% 
Ee saw esdaxencasescase’ — @— 6 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No. 1 per 100 Ibs... -.+--8-— 60 @ — 70 
Hay, No. 2, Fs ews umeens — i @— 65 
ae a — 40 @— 
Clover rere Ne 
Clover, Mixed CS wipicieds . —- 4 @— 
Straw, long rye “ ........... — % @ —105 
Deeeenens Fo eccsccoes — 55 @— 65 
Straw Vat 7 - Reasenaedl —40 @-—4 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 

State and Penn. fresh laid............. ‘ 
Weatern. freshiniaid........cccccccccccce 12%@1 
SCS Ghee coh accdiepensacant 84a 
EES sas so eben dnbdieechckes eseveen cane — 


FRESH PACKED POULTRY. 


Turkeys. fancy smail, per lb........... a— 
pe pe mixed weights,per ib.— — @l10 
” ab CERN OL UD. «6.060000 00000 8 @9 
Chickens. te Phila., = ©;.. 8 a 
estern, per Ib... ceoee JT GBB 
Fow!s, cereey, prime, per Ib.. @10 
tate, Penn. and Western sper ib geai0 

Ducks, prime. PE wedvsrcentetséncads 
Geese, Western. per f................... ¥ 3 5 

VEGETABLES, 


Potatoes. Southern, prime, per bbl...$2 00@2 50 
State and Western, prime, 





POP 1D WBsccccesesscecee cvccccses 1 25@1 
Asparagus, prime, per doz 1 W@1 
beets, L. I., per 100 behs 3 00@5 00 
Cab e. L. 1., per 100 pbchs 50@ — 
Caulifiower, L. [., per bbi 1 50@3 00 
Green Peas, per bag........ i 00@1 25 
Lettuce, per bbl..... .. 5@ 75 
rhubarb, per 100 bebs.. 50@1 50 
String beans, wax, per crate. 75@1 00 
Tomatoes, per crate.......... 1 W@2 
Turnips, white, per 100 bchs. . 1 00@2 50 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russets, per bbl............ 450 @600 


Westuere ih Spy. vee BE. ve 6 00 @ 7 00 





Strawberries, per qt. ee 4 @— 
Raspberries, per pt................. —8& @—Il1i 
Peanuts. No. |, per Lb. -- — TK@— 8 
Pecans, per ib:, I See —99 @—ill 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


Apples, gg SERRE Iie rary sare tony — @— 
as bokancnescnesced 040% 16@ 54 

we ID o5dsccee  csvescceese al: 

PAST IIE sc 506seciccanscctsevceces Tebii 

“4 Anes 242 3 

* Sak cic ints edcvcetoscs 15 @20 
SI detcdasaneseeeabbocisdien saiene 10 @10% 

opeereies 0 A A RE EAS PRIS 34@ 4 
OGRMOETIOS,...6. 2..0000ccedscee Sntdeéssce 28 @29% 

Whortleberries eae .. —@-— 








TVRs. PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“streae Slat” onnens and Cabinets, Vences, Stands, etc, 
LETE OUTFIT 


~ agrees FURRRX MOR MOOD Machine 
Bast cor, Fulten and Dutch Streets, M.. ¥ 
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Susurauce. . 
THE AMERICAN LIFE. 


IN his report just aboui to be issued, 
Commissioner Forster, of Pennsylvania, 
speaks at length of this company. We 
note his remark that by the special act of 
incorporation in 1850 the capital and 
funds “‘ were required to be invested only 
in first-class securities, but ’— This 
*‘but,” which is quite sigaificant, intro- 
duces mention of a supplemental act, 
seven years later, which authorized pur- 
chase of any public stocks or funded 
debt created or to be created by or under 
the laws of the United States or of any 
State; also “‘ to loan the same to individ- 
uals or corporations on real or personal 
security or deposit the same with any 
banking or savings institution, with or 
without interest, for such time and on 
such terms and under such restrictions as 
the directors of said company, for the 
time being, shall deem most expedient.” 
This gave the managers permission to do 
just as they pleased; and if Mr. McFar- 
lane (who, by the last mention of him we 
have seen, was said to have disappeared) 
is found and placed on trial, there may 
be quite a nice technical question raised 
whether he has gone beyond the very ac- 
commodating terms of this act. He did 
loan ‘‘to individuals” and ‘‘on real or 
personal security,” and he did deposit in 
a banking institution; and altho the se- 
curity was worthless and the bank had 
heen eaten hoilow, it is not possible to 
deny that he is an * individual” and that 
all he did seemed to him ‘‘ most expedi 
ent.” It is well to note, however, that 
the extraordinary looseness of this special 
legislation prepared the way for what has 
followed under it. 

Upon receipt of the American’s report 
of its condition at the close of 1889, says 
Mr. Forster, the investments appeared so 
unknown and unsatisfactory in character 
that an examination was ordered, which 
showed that they had changed for-.the 
worse immediately after the annual. re- 
port was filed; it was ‘‘determined to 
proceed against the company as soon as 
sufficient evidence could be obtained to 
establish its insolvency in court,” but the 
failure of the Bank of America called for 
a second examination, woich disclosed 
another change for the worse and com- 
pelled immediate proceedings. For years, 
says Mr. Forster, the company has not 
had a first-class standing, on account of 
the methods pursued to buy up policies at 
less than real value by alarming the hold- 
ers. More than ten years ago, in pursu- 
ance of a contract made with a New 
York company, the name of which is not 
stated, the agents of that company visited 
the policy-holders and represented the 
American to be 1n a failing condition. 
After this, the company ceased to ve one 
except in name; the distrust thus aroused 
prevented the doing of much new busi. 
ness, and the apparent aim of the mana- 
gers was to reduce and extinguish the 
policy obligations on terms favorable to 
themselves; as showing this, Mr. Forster 
gives a table of the amount at risk and the 
reserve thereon since 1873, and in the fact 
that the amount at risk has fallen from 
$33,478,574 in 1873 to $3,706,659 in 1889, 
while the ratio of the reserve (of course 
not its amount, which has declined) has 
risen from 11 in 1873 to 37 in 1889, clearly 
indicating that a large proportion of the 
holders are of advanced ages and a large 
proportion of the policies are paid up. 
Tnose who could most easily get insur- 
ance elsewhere left; those to whom their 
existing policies were most necessary 
stayed. 

Not unnaturally, the mortality experi- 
enced has been beyond the tabular rate. 
In 1878 an official examiner mentioned 
that this had been so for a number of 
years, and said that ‘‘ it is impossible to 
predicate the future mortality, altho from 
the fact that there is but slight infusion 
of new blood into the company and from 
the inherent tendency to deterioration of 
risks, the mortality would naturally in- 
crease,” 

The court has instructed the receiver to 
permit the books to be examined anda 
copy to be made of the addresses of pol- 
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icy-holders, provided no divulging ef this 
information be made for any purposes be- 
yond those stated in the petition. The 
petition was amended to state, as one rea- 
son for it, the intention on part of the 
committee to submit to the policy-holders 
and stock-holders a plan of re-organiza- 
tion; the former to accept a scaling of 
their policies and the latter to pay an as- 
sesement, A reason for some hope that a 
re-organization oa some basis of this sort 
can be effected is the statement that a 
large majority of the stock, of course 
worthless unless something is done to re- 
store the company, is in the hands of par- 
ties who-accepted it as collateral on loans 
to Mr. McFarlane, whose position is 
summed up by Mr. Forster by saying that 
**there is no evidence that they have 
profited personally by their system of 
financiering, altho they undoubtedly 
meant to do so, and in view of the ruin 
they have accomplished, one is at a loss 
to determine whether their conduct was 
dominated by insane recklessness or by 
deliberate intention to defraud.” 

In view of what Mr. Forster now sets 
forth as having long been on record, and 
of the attempt—itself suggestive—to seize 
the Phenix, it is not surprising that he 
has been criticised for not having done 
anything to avert the catastrophe. As 
shown above, the special law was a bad 
one, and the methods followed were con- 
trary to the principles both of life insur- 
ance and of business. 





_— 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


THE following advertisement recently 
appeared in one of the dailies here, under 
the head of ‘‘ Business Chances,” the ad- 
vertising clerk apparently considering the 
matter a business chance for the adver- 
tiser: 

(6 A NY DISSATISFIED INSURERS IN 

assessment societies are invited to 
correspond with the President of an equita- 
bly-planned, conservatively managed socie- 
ty, incorp: rated under the laws of the State 
of New York, with an unblemished record, 
and efficered by gentlemen conversant with 
the necessities for enduring assessment in- 
surance. 

‘Individuals or bodies of ten or more will 
be considerately treated without the media- 
tion of agents. 

** Conference is invited with small socie- 
ties contemplating dissolution. Address 
PREX, Post Office Box 3,140, New York 
City.” 

We do not conjecture—and do-not feel 
sufficient interest in it to take the very 
little trouble needed to discover—who 
is this bead of an equitably planned 
and conservatively managed society with 
an unblemished record; the whole of 
them are of this description until their 
day of discovery and reckoning comes. 
Observe that this advertiser proposes to 
recognize the usual commercial custom of 
allowing favorable terms on large quanti- 
ties, and will ‘* considerately” treat the 
dissatisfied in lots of ten or more; as to 
those, no mediation of agents, and the 
principals shall have what the agents miss. 
Conference with snall societies contem- 
plating dissolution; this means, with the 
officers of such societies, for the members 
are not consulted, and they will know 
nothing of the matter until it has been 
arranged with ‘‘ Prex,”’ when they will be 
invited, as the shark invited the sailor- 
boy, to step inside out of the wet. Any 
society ‘‘incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York” may gobble 
any other; and until a few weeks ago it 
was not even necessary that the gobbling 
society should be recognized by or known 
in this State at all. There is no protec. 
tion for the members except their own 
wits and prudence; and if they had pos- 
sessed and exercised those faculties, they 
would not be members (if to say so is not 
a Hibernicism); for (subject to the same #f) 
the very best way to get out of a scrape is 
to refrain from getting into it. 

Fora number of years past we have 
been laboring to do the public the ser- 
vice of warning them to keep out of so- 
cieties which could no more succeed than 
aman can live a thousand years by re- 








‘solving that he will. No prophet, and no 


prophet’s son, was needed to see the end 
of such attempts, and the restraining argu- 
ment, from the first, has been the impose 
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sibility, based upon elementary arithmetic, 
of paying a dollar upon any more liberal 
than that of first collecting a hundred 
cents to doit with. If the needed money 
was really collected in ful), the cheap- 
ness would be a pretense and there would 
be no advantage over the much-abusd 
level-premium plan which the new thing 
was to abolish; if the needed money was 
not really collected in full. it could not 
be paid in full, the insurance would 
therefore fail, and the society would go 
to pieces, Just as certain to be so as that 
lanting potatoes will never produce cab- 
, and it must come ont in one of 
these ways or the other-—-there is no 
third. his way of putting the case, 
combined with pointing out that the 
ostensible and setting-out collectious in 
the societies could nut, according to sim- 
ple multiplication, yield the required 
sum in any man’s lifetime, has been the 
argument of this column since the assess- 
ment or co-operative movement began. 
How-many of these societies have 
crumbled away we do not know. We 
are not in any manner responsible for 
them, dead or alive, and have not pro- 
fessed to keep track of their necrology 
or even to be familiar with their names. 
It is too much like running after and keep- 
ing track of the grasshoppers in a field. 
There are printed lists of the dead, and 
also of the living; but they come and go 
80 quickly, so unhindered, and often on 
80 petty a ecale, that these lists are not 
complete; and we do not think anybody 
knows or can ascertain the full number. 
Of course, absorptions must be expected, 
and we should count the losses not with- 
out compensation if the lesson were 
learned lastingly. But it is not. For. 
after all the examples, there is at the 
present time a swarm of schemes which 
in so many words propose to give three 
or four doilars for one; and the State of 
Massachusetts, where supervision of in- 
surance started and for a time had its 
best development, has given the sbarpers 
of the whole world full license to practice 
there ia this particular line. 


LOCK BOX NO. 10. 


NEARLY two years ago, we made a brief 
ani pleasant mention of the Southern 
Tier Bachelor Endowment Association, 
ot Ithaca, N. Y., which “‘ pays Five Hun- 
dred Dollars to members on their Mar- 
riage according to the terms of their cer- 
tificate.” Mr. S. W. Goldsmid was the 
Secretary; but according to a batch of 
slips on paper of various colors, which 
have been sent to us, the S. T. B. E. Asso- 
ciation has removed; it is fully anony- 
mous, no invividual name being given, 
and it is located in Lock Box 10, Spencer, 
N. Y. Mr. A. G. Johnson, of Tioga Coun- 
ty, makes affidavit that he and his wife 
were members for seven months prior to 


marrying, and drew $300 for a total cost 
of less than $25. and that he knows others 
who did quite as well. Mr. John Moore, 
of Stoneboro, Penn., says that he obtain- 
ed $200 for $27, which is good enough for 
him and ought to be foranybody. Mr. 
Jobnson’s only regret is that he was un 

able to carry any larger amount, for he 
only had three certificates; = Associa- 
tion, however, limits the number to five, 
preferring to benefit a great many per- 
sons a little rather than any one person a 
great deal. Among gentlemen who amuse 
themselves by betting, it is not admissi- 
ble to ** bet on a certainty”; but not so in 
this Association; one may select his girl, 
fix the day, make her as well as himself 
a member, and have the entire matter be- 
yond contingency; in fact, the circular 
expressly say3 that ‘‘ when a couple is 
engaged, or likely to be so, both may be- 
come members of the Association and 
thus draw double benefit at marriage.” 
The only condition is that one must stay 
a member for six months. As for the cost, 
tneré are an admission fee of $1 per share, 
an expense charge of 10 cents a month, a 
single assessment for expenses of $i a 
share, a fee of $1 for filing the marriage 
certificate, and a regular assessment of $1 
ashare per month; this footsup $44, and 
$500 in six months for $44 ought to satis- 
ty anybody. especially when one gets a 
bride as well. All the suggestion that 
there can be any uncertainty about it ap- 
pears in this paragraph: 

* BENEFITS. — An rson marryin 
after having been in the Association she 
required length of time, will be entitled to 
the net proceeds of the benefit assesament 
for the month in which said member mar- 
ried, not to exceed an amount of $100 for 
eaca share carried by said member; or, if 
more than one marriage occurs in a month 
each member so marrying will be entitled 
toa pro rata share of the net proceeds of 
that month’s assessment, the pro rata al- 
ways computed upon the number of certifi- 
cate shares that mature during the month, 
always provided that no more than $100 
can be drawn on any one certificate share.” 


What has actually been done we don’t 
know, for the Association is not responsi- 
ble to anybody. It telis us ‘‘it is not an 
insurance company, and it is not incor- 
porated under the insurance laws, and 
does sot come under the supervision of 











the Department of Insurance.” Itclaims 
to have filed incorporation papers with 
the Secretary of State at Albany, April 
3d, 1886. As for how so much can be 
paid in a half year out of so little nobody 
must expect us to explain, for we are too 
old-fashioaed; but we quote: ‘ 


“People who wonder how it can be done 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 


new members constantly joining pay off 


the old ones who are, marrying out; should 
not forget that there is a large lapse rate 
of the careless and fickle-minded ones, who 
ay in money for awhile and help pay others’ 
nefits, and finally change their minds and 
drop out, drawing nothing for themselves 
Toese and numerous other reasons make it 
possible for the members who stick, to 
realize the handsome profics tha. have 
ae, drawn by members of this Associa- 
on.” 


The circular says that “its managers 
are men of first-class standing and its 


| membership is made up of the very best 


class of people, with members in nearly 
every State inthe Union.” We are not 
suprised to find that it has “‘ some refer- 
ences,” who are Adams Express Agent, 
Justice of the Peace F. W. Adams, the 
Town Supervisor, and the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank, all of Spencer. So 
beneficent a concern, manageu by men of 
such first-class standing, and yet so mod- 
est that they hide behind a post-office let- 
ter box, is very rarely discovered. Any- 
body who thinks of marrying, and has 
sufficient confidence, can send his appli- 
cation and admission fee to. Lock Box 10, 
Spencer, N. Y., and we indorse tbe matter 
so far as to say we feel certain that this 
mysterious box will be promptly visited 
and unlocked by somevody,and all money 
found there will be taken care of. Per 

haps—if that were not too mean a thing 
to do—one might find who this very retir- 
ing person is by watching Lock Box 10. 





THE rumors of the probable election, to 
sueceed the late President McLean of the 
Manhattan Life, of a gentleman who is 
an outsider as respects any special person- 


al experience in life insurance, were dis- 
posed of on the 10th, the choice falling 
upon Mr. Henry B. Stokes, late second 
vice-president, who, as such, has been in 
charge of the financial department, and 
who has been more than twenty-six years 
connected with the company. The circu- 
lar letter of Mr. Halsey, first vice-presi- 
dent, to the agents, asks from them ‘“‘a 
recognition of the fact that the life insur- 
ance business will be paramount with the 
officers of the company,” and adds that, 
‘* we think this will entitle us to a more 
earnest and nearty co operation on your 
part, making this the best year the com- 
pany has ever had.” 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-fortetture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed, Examine its merits before insuriaog yuur lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOON A. HALL, Secretary. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force..$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W; A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 


licy- 











srfoicabieaisigenas fo 
ae. their policies in 
See Charter, 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


[oy onody egy etalon 


~9a,406,180 95 73 
Live 8 RATE I ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
Annual Cash butions are paid upon al) 


Pr | policy has indorsed thereon the cash su 
pald-up insurance values to which the in in- 


> rates ana veleas for senton ap- 
vifammpulet ratoe company’s Office, _— 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aaat. See, 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 








January ist, 1890. 
PPR BT vais 222000. 222222 838:308 68 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 
taney a A ‘ys — in overs 3 ugtiey, and 
Sicnw Yond QERATAR RSET 
THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR.- 
ANCE 
00., 
Philadelphia 





peswcgnotsess sous Cgc -onnchoosede se $500,000 00 
Reserve 1x reinsurance and all other claims 181 a 
Surplus over al) Liabilities................. 


POLAK W a ANRNERY. RLS” 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 








1860. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment an¢ 
HMberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY 8&8. STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Slst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1889..........cceceessse0 - 1,386,184 8° 
Total Marine Premiums...........0...- $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst Decem ber, 1889.......0000+-+++ $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 LU 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
estimated at... 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and ‘Bills Receivable. pecee 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank,.......00e. sessscseeees soseeess 271,8.1 00 
AMOUNL,.....ccccee+sseeceee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nt 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHAS. 
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ice-President, 
4A. RAVEN 4 Vice-President 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


STATEMENT 


The’ Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





Receipts, . . . + 
: during year, . . 

Paid Policy-Holders, . * . 
during year, ta 


Pulls einen ieee, (wk 
Increase over 1888, . ° ‘ 


$10,319,174 46 
$9,657 »248 


° ” a + . e 23,941 
11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . 
jpeg = eran fer + ne namanns - « « $50,3 


Loans o ollateral Securities, . 
Interest 


$69,361,913 13 
23,469 81 
e ° $9,845,500 00 

at interest, e . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Year. eam. ous Assets. Surplus. 
1884 $34,681,420...... $351, 789,285. ..... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885. 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886. 56,832,719....... 809,208. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887..... ,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,1 53 56...... 7,940,063 
1889... .. 151,602,488...... . 565,949,984, ..... 136,401,828 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 
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THE UNITED STATES | 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
. WHEELWHIOHT. Assistant area, 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actua 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. = A easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on plan ever before offered, and 
the the policy Las = the. est Pon nan oon i. equitable con- 


consistent inch; 
THE MARKED SUCCESS alveetty achieved a oe ae this 
pete move that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


"EBOD. 3 invivea to ade dress JS, represent the Com. 


GAFFNEY, Super- 











Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Courtand Montacue Sts. 

Buildings. and No. 105 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
TOD GON. 0.0.0 ticcccesvcccscse 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company ducts its b under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 








re 
WM. L. ANDREWS. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK EDWARD MA RTIN 
HJKAM BARNEY, KICHARD A AMICCURDY, 
GEORGE bLISs, ALEXANDER E. ORR 
CHARLES H. BOOTH. FRED A 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOHN bet RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE, ENR YF. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER. WiLLIAM H. SWAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 

WM. H. HURLBUT THEO, Fr IL. 

BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. MILVE 

. LAMPOKT, JACOB WENDELL. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Devt. 
EDWARD LANNING, 43s’t Secv. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, oo YORK, * 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Semi-Annual Statement. Jan. 1st, aoe. 


CASH GarirAt.... bannoorscosbooseos hott 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1,4 nS. 
Het euss _ all other Il r abilities. Seve __$89;508 07 





DEBOEB 2000000 cocccccossoscocccees Saapeasa es 02 


sbemedtenee ~> om cate Com ompony have suqreneed Protec- Ls 


uaranties of the 
NEW ‘York SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTM AN, President, 
THOS. GOODRICH, Vice- 
WEST POLLooke Sec. GEO,C, HOWE, Asst, Sec. 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing dre the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$61,016,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a veturn of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


lontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has xo conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable INVEST- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
B| inderest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 
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Old and Young. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 


BY ARLO BATES. 











_ WHEN days are long and steeped in sun, 


The brown brooks loiter as they run, 
And lingering eddy as they flow 

Full loth to leave the meadows low; 
For then the cardinal, ablaze 

With splendid fires, their fancy stays. 


Lie a tall Indian maiden, dressed 

In scarlet robes, with tranquil breast 

That ne’er has known love’s humbling 
thrall 

But, haughty, queens it over all, 

The flower its image mirrored throws, 

While proud as beautiful it glows. 


It sees the speckled trout dart by, 

And swift-winged flitting dragon-fly 

Over the brook’s smooth waters dun: 

Naught doth it heed them, all or one; 

Alone it lives, and seeks no praise 

Through the brief splendor of its days. 
Boston, MAs8s. 


THE LAST STRIKE AT OPHIR. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SGINN. 











OPHIR was the most prosperous mining 
camp on the western slope of the Sierra, 
and Wash Bonner was the most prosper- 
ous miner it contained. His claim, the 
‘** Blue Juniata,” was paying enormously, 
and Wash had become very popular; for 
he gave away his money as fast as he 
made it. Wash was a tall, good-humored 
Missourian, lean, light-haired and sleepy. 
No one gave him credit for much energy 
or ambition, and the accident by which he 
had stumbled upon his claim when the 
camp was first settled was told far and 
wide as a case of ** fool luck.” 

It happened this way: The camp be- 
gan asa placer camp, and all the ‘‘claims” 
along the stream or on the flat were taken 
up, when Wash, a tall greenhorn of a 
new-comer, drifted in without a dollar to 
his name, and stood watching the sailor 
company of runaways from ships in San 
Francisco Bay, as they took out their 
** ounce to the man ” from the best wash- 
ings in the camp. 

** What are you lookin’ at, young fel- 
low?” said the captain of the company. 
‘* Why don’t you stake out a claim ?” 

** All taken,” said Wash, slowly. 

‘*Goup onthe top of the hill by them 
oaks,” said the man, winking at his com- 
rades, ** More there than here,” 

Wash borrowed a pick, went to the 
place indicated, and in an hour developed 
the most famous mine of the district. It 
was a curious pocket-mine in a loose, 
broken formation; and tho every one 
rushed to the place and staked out the 
whole hillside, no other claim ever paid a 
tenth part as muchas the ‘* Blue Juni- 
ata.” 

In the course of time, as the region be- 
came settled and men with families came 
in, Wash fell in love with the pretty 
daughter of a farmer in the Sacramento 
Valley. Hereviewed the past, a hundred 
thousand dollars had come out of his 
mine, and he had nothing left to show for 
it. He resolved that if the girl would 
have him he would never waste another 
cent, He went to the claim, worked all 
day, struck a ‘ pocket,” and took out 
more than a thousand dollars, the largest 
yield of a single day in the history of the 
mine. Then he quit work, went to the 
town, ‘‘ spruced himself up,” drove down 
into the valley, called on the girl, pro- 
posed, and was accepted. 

** Jennie,” said Wasb, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
take me, ef you want me, jest.as if I 
hadn’t any mine, an’ wasn’t worth a pica- 
yun.” 

** Ido,” said Jennie: “it’s you I care 
for, Wash.” 

A month later they were married, and 
began housekeeping in a little house of 
white pine, built near the mine. Then 
Wash began the regular development of 
his claim, 

For six months he kept up courage, tho 
not adollar had come from it in all that 
time. They lived on what was left of the 
thousand dollars after the wedding ex- 
penses were taken out. Then, one day, 
Wash said; ‘‘ Jennie, the boys think the 
old mine is played out; butI don’t, Til 





never give it up while I live. 
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Tl find a 
bigger pocket in that mountain-side than 
any man ever yet struck in California.” 

He climbed the hill and began work on 
a tunnel which should strike the broken, 
gold-bearing ledges at a lower point than 
he had yet reached. 

Months more passed over the heads of 
the miner and his wife, One after an- 
other their friends deserted them; their 
credit gave out, and they lived on game, 
fish and berries, so that the little money 
they had could all be spent for blasting- 
powder, Every morning at daybreak 
Wash, gaunt and silent, went to his work; 
every night at dark he stumbled home to 
his cabin. 

* Jennie,” he said. ‘‘I know there is 
gold there. We will find it soon. I never 
before worked a month in the old mine 
without taking out something. This 
dead-lock has lasted more thana year. It 
can’t last always. I will find the lead 
again, and then we will let the rest go 
and buy a farm in the valley where we 
can forget about this fight.” 

She believed every word; for she was a 
loving, loyal woman, and she knew that 
this great, awkward Missourian was a 
man among thousands. The very boys 
in town hooted after him, and called him 
crazy; but she knew better. Her family 
had once urged her to leave him and 
come home, but they never ventured to 
suggest it again. Old miners passing by 
looked at the claim and said there was no 
gold left. Men who had had thousands of 
dollars from her husband, and owed their 
entire fortunes to him, at last refused to 
give him credit fora sack of flour ora 
side of bacon. 

** You stick by the mine, Wash; I’ll 
stick by you,” was all that Jennie said. 
She never told her husband that she had 
gone to her brother, who was rich, and 
asked him for a little money to carry 
them through the winter. ‘+ Not for that 
spendthrift Missourian to waste,” was his 
answer. ‘* He can clerkin my store if he 
will give up his foolishness,” 

Somehow the camp was down on Wash. 
He had given away loads of money, but 
always after a fashion of his own. When 
old Doc, Selby was knocked out by the 
leading saloon-keeper, and nearly died in 
the snow, Wash took him up, learned his 
history, and sent enough money to his 
family East to educate his children. That 
was well enough, but he told the saloon- 
keeper that he ‘* ought ter be hung;” and 
im the present crisis the old fellow was 
not idle in advising people to let that fool 
Missourian alone. There had been some 
who would have stood by Wash in a dif- 
ferent fashion, and ‘‘ seen him through ” 
to their last dollar or last drop of blood. 
But none of them were left in the old 
camp; they were scattered over the Pa- 
cific Coast from Panamint to Cassiar; 
some of them lay silent under pine-tree 
slabs on the hills de west of the river. 

Wash’s hair grew gray and thin. He 
stooped lower and lower. Deep lines 
were graven in his face, and his eyes be- 
came fierce and terrible. Men met him 
in the gulches trapping game, or down in 
the streams with his fish-nets, and passed 
him by without a word. Prospectors, 
climbing over the hills, heard the sound 
of his pick as he toiled in bis tunnel, and 
laughed him to scorn. ‘‘Because he found 
a few pockets, he is boring right into the 
granite. Crazy asa loon, and his wife as 
bad. Her relations have done everything 
to help them—offered them a farm and 
the best kind of ashow down in the val- 
ley.” 

lt was an afternoon in October. The 
saloon-keeper sat on the bench by his door 
reading a newspaper. He heard a noise 
at the head of the street; the village boys 
were shouting ‘* Here comes the crazy 
Missourian miner,” Wash, ragged and 
miserable, came into sight, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, spoke to him: 

‘* Evening, Mr. Riley.” 

‘*T can’t do anything for you.” 

‘*Mr. Riley, listen tome, I hain’t a 
cent in the world. We’ve sold all our 
goods and worked in the mine together 
this month. Jennie’s held the drill while 
Idruv it. Ican’t get a pound of powder, 
but the holes are all set in the face, ready, 
Something tells me that this time it will 





tench gold, I can feel it just ahead. I’ve 
felt it all along; but now it’s right thar, 
within reach of one more blast. I tell 
you, Riley, I know it’s thar,” 

** You’re crazy, Wash.” 

** Riley, you’ve got money. Give me 
one keg of powder, an’ I'll make you a 
rich man. l’ll give you half we take out. 
You don’t know how I've worked this 
year. I’ve hammered from daylight to 
dark, gone hungry and slept cold, an’ fell 
down in a dead faint time and time over. 
Put your hand thar!” He siezed the sa- 
loon-keeper’s hand and held it on his 
breast. The man felt Wash’s heart sway 
several inches, as if it had torn loose from 
its place, and its wild, loud throbbing 
was like the beating of a mighty engine. 
** Thar,” said Wash, ‘ you see I ain’t for 
long. That mine’s for my wife. Sne’s 
stayed with it and with me. I ought to 
have dropped it and put my pride down 
long ago, but row it’s too Jate. Riley, 
will you let me have the powder 7” 

** No.” 

Wash looked at his old enemy and 
turned away. He had already tried 
others, the store-keeper, the hotel-owner 
and every miner he could find. They 
thought it was foolishness and worse. 
There had been many things said about 
that crazy Wash who married a young 
woman and made her work like a slave 
in his worthless claim, and some of them 
were flung out at him that afternoon. 

** I tell you, Wash,” said one, *‘ the in- 
sane asylum’s the place for you, and the 
boys will have to get you there and send 
your wife home.” 

So far astray does the judgment of men 
and of communities sometimes wander! 
No one in all that camp understood the 
proud, unyielding soul that bad set itself 
to wrestle with Nature and her secret. The 
afternoon wore on into night, and night 
into morning, and morning, noon and 
afternoon built upanother day. Washdid 
not come back. 

Some boys climbed the hill and went 
into the tunnel. There lay Wash, dead, 
at the further end of the drift, his pick in 
his hand. He had gone back to break his 
own way into the treasure-house, but his 
heart had burst in the midst of a giant 
stroke, and he had fallen across his own 
weapon. There bis wife had found him, 
and she, too, weak and sick and heart- 
broken, lay in a faint over his body. 

Ophir Camp woke with a start to some 
dim sense of its crime. Tender hands 
carried Wash and his wife out of the tun- 
nel, and did all that could be done for the 
poor woman. 

A dozen men went back into the tunnel 
from which they had taken the dead man, 
and looked at the place where his last fal- 
tering shock had glanced on the flinty 
rock. 

‘* Boys,” said one, “I'll never forget 
that I told Wash he couldn’t have any 
more powder, not if he died in his tunnel. 
We'll set off them last blast-holes jest as 
he wanted, and then we’ll bury him in 
here, where he dropped. 

There was plenty of blasting-powder 
now to be had for the asking, and in a 
few minutes more the face of the drift was 
ready for the blast, the fires set and 
lighted, word had got around the camp, 
and every man was gathered at the mouth 
of the tunnel. A few women were in the 
old cabin caring for the dying wife. A 
long silence followed the lighting of the 
fuses, and suddenly the dull noise of the 
shock and the fall of heavier masses of 
rock than usual startled the miners out- 
side. 

They ran into the tunnel with their 
lights. The blast had opened a wide path 
into an irregular cavern, gleaming with 
gold. Above, beluw and on all sides was 
the shining, precious metal. That last 
blast, for which Wash had struggled so 
bravely, had revealed a fortune. The 
excited miners rushed out again with a 
wild shout. A woman met them with 
flushed and frightened face. 

‘* How can you make such a noise ?” 
shesaid. ‘* The poor thing’s gone, crying 
like a baby for her dead man.” 

The miners drew close together, 
ashamed, and profoundly affected. After 
a little, a few of them went back to the 
tunnel, and secured Wash’s pick-ax, 





which had been left leaning against the 
wall. 


**We can’t bury them here, now,” said 
one; ‘‘the mine will be worked again. 
They must lie on the hillside, where all 


his old friends of twenty years ago are 
laid.” 

Meanwhile they were talking in low 
tones, when suddenly, a miner, who had 
been looking at Wash’s curving pickax, 
which hardly another man in camp could 
have handled, gave a cry of surprise. In 
a little flaw in the welding of steel to iron 
a few inches from the point, was a fleck 
of wire gold, broken off and caught there 
by the last stroke of the weapon, as it was 
flung forward and the man with it, both 
sinking at’the foot of the wall of rock. 

‘Ef oniy Wash could have seen that 
before he died, ’twould have made him 
happy,” said one of the miners. ‘ He 
knew pocket-mining traces better than 
any other man in the mountains. That’s 
pocket gold; he could have had a thou- 
sand dollars on that bit of yellow wire, 
Wash made his strike himself, without 
anybody’s powder; but he died before he 
knowed it.” 

‘** What makes you say so, Jim 7?’ que- 
ried a second miner, 

** Because I helped pick him up. He 
jest had both hands gripping his pickax 
handle, and the point of it was wedged 
in the reck. He lay jest as he fell, going 
down with the stroke, as if he had felt his 
heart giving way, and tbrew himself and 
his pick into that last blow. ’[was an 
awful stroke he made. I never saw rock 
split so by mortal man before.” 


Wash had no relatives. His wife’s 
brother came up and took possession of 
the claim which the miners bad protected 
against allintruders. {n afew weeks it 
became generally understood in the re- 
gion that the wealth of the *‘ Blue Juni- 
ata’s last and greatest pocket ” was esti- 
mated by conservative miners at a quar- 
ter of a million. It was managed with 
consummate skill, and one of the finest 
blocks of buildings in San Francisco was 
erected by the shrewd, selfish man of 
affairs who had once refused to help “that 
erazy Missourian brother-in-law ” of his. 
The hidden gold of the ** Blue Juniata 
pocket ” went abroad in the world, bless- 
ing or cursing according to the natures of 
the men who held it; the miner and bis 
wife lay in the red hillside soil, under the 
pines, within sound of the river, their 
struggle past. 

But from the day that Wash fell dead 
in his tunnel, a blight seemed to fall on 
the little camp of Ophir. Mine after 
mine gave out; miner after miner moved 
away. A land-slide swept off the cabin 
where Wash had lived, and tho, as 1 have 
said, the ‘* Blue Juniata” yielded all that 
was expected,~and even more, and 
founded one of the great Pacific Coast 
fortunes, none of its treasures brought 
happiness to those who worked it. To-day 
the camp is deserted, and its very name a 
memory. The broken flumes rot on the 
hillsides, and the grizzly sleeps in the an- 
cient tunnel where the Missourian sank 
dead in bis last wrestle with fate. This is 
the story of the last strike at Ophir. 


NILes, CAL. 
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BOBOLINK, 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 








THE wet moon’s dipper is emptied, 
The sun is bright in the sky, 
And West Wind is shaking the raindrops, 
Brusbing the meadows dry; 
And Bobolinco)n the Jester 
Babbles his wayward strain 
Over the tearful daisies, 
Making them laugh again. 


O Bobolincoln the Jester, 
Ringing your silver bells, 
Tossing your cap of yellow 
Over the grassy swells; 
Capering up in the sunlight 
With jolliest wild ado, 
Are you the heart of the sunshine, 
Or is the sunshine you? 


O Bobolincoln the Jester, 
1 wish I could understand 

Your stories that tickle the daisies, 
Your riddles of Fairyland; 

But my heart rolls over with laughter 
Only to catch the sound 

Of the sweetest, funniest railing 
That ever made cheeks grow round. 


O Bobolincoln the Jester 
In motley of black and white, 

I would follow you, tricksy madcap, 
Forever and out of sight; 

I would follow you, Bobolincoln, 
Only to hear you sing, 

To Fairyland, where you came from, 
You clown of the Fairy King! 

BENNINGTON, VT. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALGIERS. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 








THIRTEEN years, and what, during that 
interval, hai been the lot of Orrin Fietch- 
er? 

On a pleasant morning early in this 
century he had bade farewell to his dear 
wife and children, and had sailed as chief 
mate of a brig bound to Smyrna; but, as 
a bubble is lost in the sea, so he had 
slipped away from the knowiedge of 
men, 





On the other side of the world Alee 
Has:4n Beg,a corsair of Algiers, was 
counting his slaves to decide upon the 
sturdiest and strongest wherewith to man 
the ships in which he was soon to set sail 
on a piratical cruise. This pious Moham- 
medan cut-throat was a stately and hand- 
some man; a keen but not unkindly eye 
gleamed under the bushy eyebrows. If 
one had called him a pirate he would, 
doubtless, have resented it as a slander. 
He attacked only the ships of Christians, 
who were *‘ dogs and less than dogs” in 
the eyes of devout followers of the 
Prophet. In his country it was deemed 
quite as justifiable to seize them for slaves 
as to seize pagan Negroes, Each people, 
he was taught to believe, had the right so 
long as it had the power to decide who 
were barbarians, to be converted or exter- 
minated. According to the too general 
practice of the world, there was a certain 
reasonableness in the views of Alee Hassan 
Beg on religious and international ques- 
tions. He was, in fact, a good sort of a 
man according to his light, and not a hard 
master. He had made Orrin Fletcher, 
whom he had captured years ago on the 
high seas, one of his household servants; 
and finding him a man of quick mind as 
well as of a powerful frame, had pro- 
moted him to be a sort of body servant, 
who was to accompany him on his 
cruises. 

But Alee Hassin Beg was found one 
morning dead in his bed. It was, doubt- 
less, a case of apoplexy; but one of his 
favorite wives, who was a Venetian cap- 
tive, and two Nubian slaves were prompt- 
ly dispatched on bare suspicion of having 
poisoned their lord. 

Abdl Hamed succeeded to his father’s 
rights and possessions, including the posi- 
tion of Alee Hassin Beg, as commander 
of a corsair. He proceeded at once to de- 
prive Orrin of the privileges he enjoyed 
and sent him to serve on his ship as 
one of the crew who acted as rowers; in 
those days piratical ships and slavers 
depended as much on oars as sails. Or- 
rin might at least have mitigated his 
fate and perhaps have risen to a post of 
honor if he had chosen to turn Moham- 
medan; but he was not the man to aban- 
don either his religion or his country 
which such an act would imply. 

Thus he found himself again on ship- 
board and on the element he loved; but, 
alas! with what a change of conditions! 
He was chained with two other captives 
to a bench in charge of a long oar or 
sweep. In case of a calm or a head wind 
the xebec, as the pirate ship was called, 
was propelied by sweeps: a task mas- 
ter holding a terrible whip of rhinoceros 
hide paced the narrow deck between the 
rows of benches, marking time with his 
voice, and ready to lay the lash on the 
shoulders‘of any who lagged. Orrin 
lived and slept on the bench, his naked 
back exposed to the wind and the sun, 
Rut even in this position of horror there 
still lingered a gleam of hope in the 
thought that the xevec might be captured 
by a European cruiser and such of her 
slave crew as should survive the battle be 
released. At the worst they could only 
be slain, and anything seemed preferable 
to this toil at the oars. 

There was a good breeze on that bright 
July day of which I now speak. The 
large triangular lateen sails hung partly 
in the brails, and AbQl Hamed ordered 
the men to ply the oars to keep up their 
practice. The xebec was bound no- 


whitber, but was cruising off and on 
near the coast in hope of entrapping a 
European or American trading vessel, 
The luxurious, but not unmanly com- 
mander was reclining under a striped 





awning upon acushion of purple silk em- 
broidered with pearls. In his fingers he 
held the jeweled amber mouth-piece of 
his Turkish pipe. A supple Ethiopian 
slave was bending to offer him the aro- 
matic nectar of Mocha in a tiny enamel- 
ed cup set in a zarf, or holder, of filagree 
gold. 

Elsewhere in the ship a scene was being 
enacted of altogether different character. 
The task-master was in a surly mood, 
either because of the heat, the lack of 
prizes, or a general disgust with his 
daily drudgery. Be that as it may this 
slender, swarthy scion of Arab sires laid 
on the lash right and left that day with 
less than usual prudence. It was well 
understood that while all the oarsmen 
were to live in wholesome dread of the 
whip, there were some that it was more 
expedient to punish than others, while 
some of different disposition worked bet- 
ter by being rarely touched by the sting 
of the cursed emblem of bondage. No 
such sentiment as mercy was known 
to the soul of Abfiil Hamed; but he well 
knew how best to get the most work out 
of his slaves. 

Orrin Fletcher for a moment relaxed 
the tug of his massive arms at the oar. 
Whether the heat smiting his bare back 
oppressed him or sad thoughts of his wife 
and children beyond the seas, his power- 
ful frame seemed to move with unusual 
languor. The task-master perceived this, 
and with upraised whip approached the 
American captive; moved by a whole- 
some instinct he had never yet laid lash 
on Orrin’s shoulders. The whip was in 
the air when the eyes of the two men 
met. There was that in Orrin’s eye that 
made the Mohammedan quail; he would 
fain have recalled the stroke, but it was 
too late! 

As the lash of rhinoceros hide, heavy as 
lead, struck the captive’s shoulders, rais- 
ing a dark welt, the American leaped 
from the bench to which he was chained 
by the left ankle; the spring of the tiger 
on its victim, the dart of the lightning 
from the cloud are not more swift nor 
deadly than the terrific dash of Orrin 
Fletcher at the throat of his foe, who 
stood paralyzed with horror. The fury 
of years of suffering nerved the arms of 
the captive as he buried his fingers like 
eagle talons in the throat of tue Arab. 
With the power, as it were, of a dozen 
men, he pressed his enemy back over the 
oar until the spine of the gasping wretch 
cracked. When Orrin released his tre- 
mendous grip, foam and blood gushed 
from the lips of the Arab, and he dropped 
a limp and lifeless mass to the deck. 

Acrowd instantly swarmed around the 
combatants. But Abil Hamed, ever alert, 
even in his hours of ease, sprang to his 
feet and commanded Orrin to be brought 
iuto his presence. The chain was knocked 
off, or rather torn from the leg of Orrin 
with a brutality that well-nigh broke the 
bone. During this operation he was sub- 
jected to furious blows from many rude 
hands, and was led before the master of 
the xebec covered with blood. His arms 
were pinioned behind him as he stood be- 
fore the fierce corsair chieftain. The 
long matted hair streaming over his bare 
shoulders and the ragged beard sweeping 
over his muscular chest formed his chief 
raiment. 

Abil Hamed, like most Orientals, ex- 
cessively admired courage and strength. 
For a moment he gazed at his prisoner 
with an expression of respect that moder- 
ated the rage which caused his foot-long 
mustacbios to quiver visibly. Then he 
said: ‘*‘ Oh, Christian dog, sprung from 
unholy ancestors, thou art yet a brave 
man and a strong. It were pity to make 
of such muscles as thine carrion for the 
fish of the sea, Thou hast slain one of the 
true believers and defied my power, yet 
for thy boldness I will give thee thy 
choice, before thy head rolls on the deck 
like a spent ball, Abjure thy beathenish 
religion; accept the faith of our Holy 
Prophet, on whose name be peace; not 
only shalt thou become a free man, but 
thou shalt have the place of the fool yon- 
der whom thou hast slain; and who 
knows, thou mayest some time rise to be 
a captain of a ship like this, Think be- 
fore thou answerest,” 





Orrin Fletcher drew himself up proud- 
ly, his face quite pale, but with a hard, 
set look upon it not to be mistaken. 
‘*Oh, Abil Hamed,” he said, ‘* thou 
meanest well and [ thank thee, but what 
thou offerest I cannot accept: I am an 
American and a Christian, and as such I 
must live or die.” 

Abail Hamed nodded his head. The 
slaves who held the brave, handsome cap- 
tive pressed him down on his knees: and 
the executioner with drawn scimeter ap- 
proached the doumed man from behind. 
But ere the uplifted blade, poising for the 
fatal blow, descended, a voice rang out 
from the lookout on the bow, ‘ A: sail; 
in the name of God, a sail!” 

With a quick imperious wave of his hand 
Abial Hamed stayed the executioner, cry- 
‘ing, ‘‘ Hold! we may have need of this 
infidel.” Then to the lookout, he called, 
‘* Where away is this sail and what does 
she look like ?” 

‘**As I am your sacrifice, Ob, Abal 
Hamed, it is a large ship just coming 
around yonder point; she is an English 
frigate, if my eyes fail me not.” 

Abil Hamed looked in the direction 


given, and was satisfied at a glance that 


precautions must be instantly taken 
either for attack or escape. Prudent, 
as well as brave, he countermanded the 
execution and until after the approach 
ing conflict was over ordered Orrin back 
to his oar, cynically observing, ‘‘He may 
prove useful to me at this time, and at 
any moment I can shear off his head.” 

Changes of scene are rapid at sea, and 
it is the unexpected that is constantly at 
hand. The strange sail proved to be the 
English forty-four gun frigate ‘: Tene- 
dos.” ‘ Abil Hamed had seen her more 
than once; he recognized the lofty top- 
sails and graceful lines, and knew that 
the xebec had not a ghost of a chance 
except in flight, and that was but a for- 
lorn hope; for the frigate was not more 
than three miles ff when first discovered 
clearing the land, and was coming down 
fast, bringing a fresh breeze with her, 
flying all her kites and driving a cataract 
of foam under her bow. 

As the wind freshened the frigate was 
soon able to bring the xebec within reach 
of her bow chasers. In vain the task- 
master lashed the slaves tugging at the 
oars; in vain Abil Hamed plucked his 
beard or frantically ordered his crew 
hither and thither. The noble frigate was 
soon within pistol shot. Luffing up on 
the enemy’s quarter she poured in a ter- 
rific broadside of grape and cannister 
which carried away the main and fore- 
masts of the corsair, ripped open her sides, 
and wrought great slaughter among her 
crew. Abil Hamed himself fell to the 
deck, slain by a shot through both thighs. 
The red flag of the corsair had come down 
with the masts, and her crew now cried 
for quarter. The frigate sent ber boats 
aboard the xebec, and found the decks 
strewed with the dead and dying and the 
scuppers running blood. 

The kind-hearted British seamen passed 
rapidly amid the rowers’ benches releas- 
ing the French, English, Italian, Spanish 
or American captives still chained there. 
Orrin Fietcher had fallen over his oar 
stunned and bleeding. His left arm was 
shattered by a ball, and he was greatly 
exhausted both by his wound and his vio- 
lent previous exertion. The victors tender- 
ly loosed his chains and carried him on 
board of the frigate, where his wounds 
were carefully dressed and pronounced 
curable with proper care. 

The change in his condition had been so 
sudden that at first the brave sailor was 
bewildered by the unexpected turn of for- 
tune. An hourago he was as good as 
dead, with the executioner’s sword pois- 
ing over his neck, and now he was free, 
freeas the wind. But as Orrin gradually 
began to realize this prodigious change, 
doubts and fears also disturbed his mind. 
Thirteen years had passed since he had 
gone from home; what changes might 
have happened in that time. Hope and 
dread alternately ruled his thoughts, 

In due time the frigate reached her sta- 
tion at Malta, and Orrin made inquiries 


fora ship bound to America. Singularly fF 


enough he found an English brig destined 
directly for Newburyport, his own city, 





having touched at Malta for repairs. The 
captain offered Orrin the place of the sec- 
ond mate whe was too ill to continue the 
voyage. Tbus everything seemed to favor 
the return of the wanderer to his home. 
Before sailing from Maita, he pur- 
chased a few trinkets for his children and 
a beautiful shawi for his wife, such as 
she had asked him to bring her when they 
parted. 

Tne voyage home seemed unusually 
long to the impatient husband and father 
returning to his dear ones afterto many 
years’ absence. His many duties left him 
little leisure for anxiety or suspense, but 
still it was an immense relief when the 
cry of ‘** Land!” was heard. The land 
was not sighted until the afterncon, and 
the brig was forced to wait outside in 
the open until daylight, owing to the 
swift current and shifting sands of the 
bar which make the entrance difficult. 
This was particularly aggravating be- 
cause Orrin could easily descry the dis- 
tant roofs and spires of his native town 
lit by the sunset glow. 

At daybreak a small pilot schooner was 
perceived coming out. It is impossible to 
describe his eraotions as the lion-hearted 
yet tender-hearted sailor saw the famuliar 
Yankee boat doubtless manned by men 
whom he knew. Signals were made to 
her; she bore down and put a pilot on 
board the brig. His name was Hiram 
Story. Orrin recognized him at once; but 
the pilot showed no sign of recognition 
when Orrin acccosted him by name. 

**IT see you don’t remember me,” said 
Orrin, in a husky voice; ‘“‘ and no wonder, 
for like as not you’ve forgotten there 
ever was such a man, I've been gone so 
long. But we went shipmates once up 
the straits.” 

** Tcan’t say that I just remember you, 
least ways it’s a long time ago, for I hain’t 
taken asea v’yge these fifteen years or 
more,” replied Hiram, turning the quid in 
his cheek and regarding Orrin with sus- 
picion. 

** You don’t remember Orrin Fletcher, 
who sailed in the‘ Aurelia?’ ” 

** Orrin Fietcher! why in course I re- 
member him; but he’s been dead these 
twelve years or more—no, its going on 
thirteen years since he left Newbury- 
port.” 

** You are right about the time, Hiram, 
but Orrin ain’t dead no more than you or 
I; for that’s my name.” 

The bluff, brawny, hard-featured pilot 
stepped back, scanned the face of the 
s'ranger carefully, and being finally satis- 
fied that it was indeed Orrin Fletcher 
standing before him, stretched out his 
horny fist ard took him by the hand. But 
there was a singular hesitation in the 
grasp, and no enthusiastic words of wel- 
come came such as one who had been ab- 
sent thirteen years had reason to expect. 

Orrin perceived that there was some- 
thing unpleasant in reserve. Drawing 
Hiram aside he rapidly recited the events 
that had overtaken him. But he hesi- 
tated to bring up the subject that was 
uppermost in bis mind. Hiram listened 
gravely, and finally said: *‘ I’m glad for 
your sake, Orrin, that it’s through no 
fault of yourn you’ve stayed away so long; 
but”— 

Orrin, seeing that Hiram spoke with 
reluctance, said: ‘‘ And now, Hiram, I 
want to ask yousomething. You know 
what it is.”’ 

** Yes, I know,’ 
ing away a tear. 

“Ts all well at home; is she well? 
Hiram, tell me—Hiram, is anything the 
matter? for God’s sake, man, out with it! 
Haven’t I been through enough already; 
it'll be only one drop more!” 

Hiram placed his hand on Orrin’s 
shoulder and said; ‘* Orrin, my boy, she 
waited long for you; she watched for you 
until her mother died, and until her fa- 
ther followed, come three years next June, 
and then the old bouse burned down. 
She couldn’t stand it no longer, and 
then”— 

**You don’t mean to tell me, Hiram, 
that she’s dead!” 

The pilot looked him full in the eye for 

moment, and in a low tone replied, 
** Married again,” 
Orrin placed his hand on his heart, for it 


J 


replied Hiram, brush- 
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seemed to cease beating. Gaeping for 
breath he dropped on the hatchway and 
kept still. Several minutes passed before 
he recovered himself and then in a slow, 
hard voice he said: ‘‘ Hiram, it’s mighty 
lucky you came aboard this morning; if 
’¢ want for this I might have met her in 
the street or gone to her house and given 
the poor child a shock before she’d beard 
of my coming. I want to ask you one or 
two questions. Are the children, our 
children living?” 

** Yes, they be.” 

** Are they well, and does he treat them 
like a father ?” 

** Ay, ay, that he does.” 

** And she, do you know if she is happy 
with him, and is he good to her?” 

**I don’t see much of her these days; 
but he’s rich, and the folks they do say 
she’s done well and is happy with him; 
and I don’t know nothin’ but it’s so.” 

‘‘ Well, Hiram, my mind’s made up. 
You see that ship coming out ?” 

** Ay, that’s the ‘Sagamore’ bound to 
Calcutta.” 

**I wish you to hail her when she’s 
abreast of the brig, as I’m going aboard 
of her, and you'll never see me in this 
world again. Come, now, don’t say a 
word, it’s the only thing to do. She’s 
happy, and they are happy. As for me, 
my life ended when we came foul of that 
cursed Algerine corsair, and if I come 
between them now it will only be tomake 
misery for us all. I must bear this bur- 
den alone, and, God help me, I will. But 
there’s one thing I ask you; it’s the last 
favor, and you will do it,I know. I have 
ashaw!l I brought for her, that she wanted, 
and some things for the children. They 
are in this package. Will you take it 
ashore, and when the right time comes 
place it in her hands? And tell her”’— 
here Orrin’s voice broke down; but witha 
powerful effort he mastered his emotion, 
saying in a firmer tone—‘‘ tell her that a 
stranger who knew her husband sent 
them. Don’t tell her 1 gave them to you; 
it would give her gentle heart a life-long 
sorrow.” 

The two ships were now abreast, and 
the main-topsails being thrown aback 
their course was arrested. A boat was 
lowered from the brig, and Orrin 
Fletcher, one among the countless host 
of unrecorded heroes, silently and with- 
out one backward glance, passed on 
board the ship that was to take him 
from all that he loved or boped or cared 
for on earth to work his passage to the 
first port at which they should touch, 
The sails were filled, the two ships parted, 
and Orrin passed out into the unknown, 
never to be heard from again. 

NEw BRIGHTON, 8. I. 





THE REFLECTING FACE. 





BY AMOS R. WELLS, 





I SUPPOSE you do not live in that part 
of the United States where fairy god- 
mothers are common. Probably you 
have never seen a fairy in all your life; 
and if you are the kind of girl Sue Clifford 
was, you had better avoid fairies as much 
as possible, or you may have such an 
awkward experience as this of hers which 
I am about to relate. 

If Sue had known that old Charity 
Armstrong was her fairy godmother, of 
course she would have been more careful; 
but how should she, when no one knew it 
but old Charity herself? And so it hap- 
pened that when May Farnham and Kate 
Sbaw made fun of the poor old woman, 
Sue, who always did what other girls were 
doing, joined in the ridicule. 

Charity Armstrong was hobbling about 
her little front yard as the girls passed, 
trimming up her rose bushes, mumbling, 
and making wry faces, as was her wont; 
for she was a queer old woman. So May 
and Kate began to mumble as they went 
by, and to hobble in imitation of the little 
bent figure in the front yard; and Sue 
felt obliged to do the same. 

And then it was that old Charity Arm- 
strong looked sharply up from her bushes, 
waved her long shears, and, fixing her 
piercing black eyes on poor Sue—tho why 
she singled her out Sue never knew, tho 
we know—spoke these terrible words: 
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**On you be the curse of the reflecting 
face!” 

Well, Sue laughed as she skipped on, 
thinking little of it, tho somewhat un- 
easy, and soon turned into her own gate. 
Her mother met her at the hal] door. 
** Why, my dear!” was her greeting, ‘‘I 
took you for May Farnham, as you came 
up the walk, you are getting her expres- 
sion exactly. I wish you wouldn’t go 
with her so much. She hasn’t the dis- 
position I wish to see in my girl. Before 
you take off your wraps I want you to 
mail this letter for me, and call at the 
butcher’s after the meat I ordered. He 
forgot to send it,” 

Sue met old Mrs. Chesteras she went 
out, Old Mrs. Chester kissed her, saying, 
** You look more like your mother every 
day, dear child; and it’s a sweet way to 
look!” “ Why, how funny?” exclaimed 
Sue, laughing, ‘‘ Mother just told meI 
was growing to look like that pert little 
Kate Farnham. You can’t both be right.” 

The village post-mistress was an odd lit- 
tle personage, with small mouth tightly 
pursed up, queer wrinkles over the top of 
her nose, and very sharp and diminutive 
eyes. Sue talked with her a moment as 
she gave her the letter, and then went off 
to the butcher’s. She thought that the 
friends she met looked at her very 
strangely in passing, but did not know 
why, until, in a small, cracked mirror 
hanging beside the putcher’s counter, 
she happened to glance at her image. 
Startled, she looked again. Yes, there 
were the queer wrinkles on top of the 
nose, the pursed-up mouth, even the con- 
tracted eyes, of Mrs. Sally Poindexter, 
the post-mistress. 

It was with the very greatest difficulty 
that Sue could tell her errand, so alarmed 
wus she. Sam Prince, the butcher, wasa 
funny fellow, somewhat weak-minded, 
but always good-natured and cracking his 
jokes. He had a wide mouth, always 
distended in a grin, a flat nose ever bread- 
ened with a smile, and an enormous, 
square double chin. He was bubbling 
over with merriment that morning, and 
tried to have a little badinage with Sue; 
but she was too much disturbed for any 
such amusement. 

All the way home Charity Armstrong’s 
words rang in her ears, ‘“‘ Cursed with a 
reflecting face!” What could that mean? 
Must she look like Mrs. Poindexter all 
her life? Every one she met seemed in 
the best of spirits, and some burst out 
laughing ‘at sight of her; but she was in 
no mood for jollity. Cursed with a re- 
flecting face! She wished she hadn’t 
talked so long with Mrs. Poindexter. 
‘** But pshaw!” thought Sue, ‘* what non- 
sense this is! I have too active an imagi- 
nation!” 

Notwithstanding, as soon as she got 
home she ran up to her little room, to 
look at herself in the mirror. She couldn’t 
help laughing at first, horrible as it was, 
and tho she soon began to cry, from the 
mirror looked out at her, not Mrs. Poin- 
dexter’s little pursed-up countenance, but 
Sam Prince’s broad, smiling one, widely 
grinning mouth, laughter-distended nose; 
she could even see a trace of a double 
chin! And how absurd seemed tears, 
coming from such a face! 

Here was a terrible thing to hap- 
pen to a pretty little girl, to be com- 
pelled to copy in her own nice features 
the expression of every one she might 
meet! She ran down-stairs, crying as if 
her heart would break, and threw her- 
self into her motber’s lap. ‘‘ Oh, Mother! 
Mother! What shall I do?’ she cried. 

‘*Why, my little Sue, what is the mat- 
ter? And why do you make up such a 
ridiculous face?” 

** Oh, Mother, I didn’t make it up! It 
made itself up! It’s a reflecting face!” 
And then came the whole strange story. 

Of course, Mrs. Clifford could do noth- 
ing. She knew that no one but a fairy 
could make a reflecting face, and it’s 
foolish to oppose a fairy. Soshe held her 
little bewitched daughter in her arms and 
kissed away her tears, and looked lovingly 
into her face until the butcher’s coarse 
grin was quite gone. And then she sent 
Sue to the glass to see her mother’s sweet 
smile and radiant eyes reflected from its 
truthful surface, 


‘twin sister’s, 





And now it would require a volume to 
tell the many grotesque incidents that 
filled Sue’s life from that time. Without 
at all desiring it, she obtained, of course, 
a reputation as a perfect mimic. Many 
were the enemies she made by this un- 
conscious imitation. People could not 
understand her frequent and remarkable 
changes of countenance. Some thought 
her simple-minded; others believed her 
crazy. A few mischievous girls delighted 
in tormenting her, bringing her suddenly 
to see some one of peculiar expression, 
that they might watch its likeness in her 
reflecting face. 

More and more, as she grew accustomed 
to her remarkable condition, she came to 
rely on her mother to restore her face to 
a beautiful appearance, and often would 
tun crying home with some strangely 
transformed cuuntenance, to get her 
pretty features back in her mother’s 
arms, 

But, unluckily, it happened one day that 
her mother received bad news. Her little 
niece, in a distant town, was very sick, 
and she must set off at once to take care 
of her. She did not dare expose Sue to 
the contagion of the disease; and did not 
know where to leave her; for they two 
made up the whole family. 

‘* Well, Mother, let me stay with Alice 
Stevenson,” said Sue. ‘I know they'll 
be glad to have me. I'll go and ask 
them.” 

Mrs. Clifford knew Mrs. Stevenson to 
be a kind, good woman; andthe matter 
was finally arranged. 

But Mrs, Clifford did not know Alice, 
or she would have hesitated long. This 
young lady was a dangerous person for a 
little girl with a reflecting face to see 
very much. She had a turned-up nose, 
which would not have been so bad if her 
mind were not always in sympathy with 
it, ridiculing every one. She had sharp 
little eyes, which would not have been so 
bad if her temper had not been sharp to 
correspond. She had big ears, which 
would have done no harm if she had not 
been so fond of putting them in the way 
of conversation she was not intended to 
hear. She had an ugly little mouth, whose 
appearance was not half so unpleasant as 
were the spiteful remarks which came out 
of it. 

You can guess what happened. Thrown 
for that month into constant companion- 
ship with such a girl, poor Sue’s reflect- 
ing face got into ashockirg state. It be- 
came more like Alice’s than ever was 
Sue’s straight little nose 
became pert and upstart. Her soft, brown 
eyes learned to snap sharply. Her sweet 
lips took on that ugly curve, and even her 
dainty ears seemed growing prominent 
and coarse. 

At first Sue worried a little over the 
change, and grieved before the mirror; 
but she consoled herself with the thought 
that when her mother came home she 
could get her pretty looks all back again, 
and in a few days became so used to 
Alice’s face that she forgot she ever hada 
different one. 

In a month then Mrs. Clifford returned 
very pale and sad, and dressed in black. 
But she grew sadder still when she saw 
Sue’s transformed countenance, ‘‘ Never 
mind, Mother dear,” said Sue, kissing her. 
** Tt will soon wear off, whenI look at 
your sweet face a little while.” 

But, alas, it did not. To Sue’s dismay, 
her reflecting face seemed fixed at last, 
and into most ugly shape. Running 
eagerly to her mirror, after that first hour 
with her mother, she saw still the fretful 
mouth, the sharp eyes, the pert nose. 
Must she go through life now looking like 
that ugly-tempered girl? How Sue cried, 
and how Sue’s mother cried, and all in 
vain! The reflecting face would reflect no 
longer. 

Well, that was the best thing that could 
have happened to Sue, after all. From 
that sad day she stayed home a great deal 
and was most of the time with her moth- 
er, imitating her pretty ways and looking 
longingly into her face. After a good 
many weeks she thought that her face 
seemed growing a little bit more gentle, 
and after a good many more she was sure 
of it. Her former face was coming back 
to her. The very thought made her so 
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happy that she filled the whole house 
with song, and danced about her work. 

It took a long time, and Sue was many 
months away from all the places where 
she might fall in with the girls who had 
wrought the mischief; but her patience 
was rewarded at last. For one morning 
old Mrs. Chester came cheerily in, as she 
had on that first unlucky day, and said, 
as she took Sue’s face between her hands 
and kissed it: ‘‘You are the image of 
your mother, my dear girl; and it’s a 
sweet way to look.” 

YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


PEBBLES. 


A PARTIAL YouNGSTER. — ‘“‘ That’s a 
queer thing about a baby.” ‘‘? ?” ‘“‘He 
cries himself asleep and «everybody else 
awake.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 








.... Whipsocket asks: ‘‘ How expensive is 
it tokeepa horse?” That depends, In some 
parts of Texas it is impossible to keep a 
horse at all—Tezas Siftings. 


...“* Have you read Longfellow’s ‘ Resig- 
nation’? asked one department clerk of 
another. ‘‘No,” was the reply; ‘‘I did not 
know he had resigned.’’— Washington Post. 


....““Going camping out this year?” 
“No. I camped out last year.” ‘‘ Why 
don’t you camp out this year?” ‘I just 
told you! I camped out last year !’”’—Low- 
ell Citizen. 


...-The consumption of codfish is im 
mense, remarks one of our contemporaries. 
And this in spite of the fact that every cod 
has his own liver oil always on hand.— 
Lowell Courier. 


....-Does He Pitch a Curve?—Mrs. Bunt- 
ing: “I see that Emio Pasha is to havea 
salary of $50,000 a year.” Bunting: “ You 
don’t say! What club has he signed with?” 
—The Bostonian. 


..She: “Some one has said that the 
ocean never sleeps; but I am sure it looks 
calm enough now to be taking anap.” He: 
* Yes, all except that part astern; that’s a 
wake, you know.’’—The Jester. 


..-e-Mr. Staid: “And is Miss Giggle- 
gaggle well educated?” Mrs. McFad: 
“Educated? I should say so. Why, the 
ribbons on her graduating dress alone cost 
over $50.’’—Boston Transcript. 


AN EPITAPH. 
....She never heard the summer wind, 
The autumn’s rustling leaf, 
Or music of the singing bird— 
Our little girl was deaf ! 


....'*Oh, Clara, Tom’s been expelled from 
Yale!” ‘You don’t tell meso. What was 
the matter?’’ “ He was found studying po- 
litical economy when he should have been 
developing his muscles for the next boat 
race.’’—Life. 


.... The woodpecker presents his bill, 
Which makes the dogwood bark; 
The stately oak twigs, boughs and leaves, 
Exclaiming, ** What a lark !”" 
—The Bostonian. 


.... Young Gent (his first appearance at a 
ball, to elderly friend): ‘‘ What am I totalk 
to my partner about ?’”’ Friend: ‘“ Her beau- 
ty.”” Young Gent: ‘But ifshe doesn’t happen 
to be beautiful?’ Friend: ‘‘No matter; she’)] 
take your word for it.’’—Schorer’s Famil- 
ienblatt. 


....-Nervous Old Lady (in sleeping car)’ 
‘Oh, porter! porter! where do I sleep ?”’ 
Porter: ‘‘ What is de numbah ob youah 
berth, ma’am ?”’ Nervous Old Lady: “I 
don’t see what that has to do with it; but, 
if you must know, itis third. There were 
a brother and sister born before me.’’— 
Lawrence American. 2 


...“*What a wonderful painter Rubens 
was !”’ remarked Merritt at the art gallery. 
“Yes,” assented Cora. ‘‘It issaid of him 
he conld change a laughing face iuto a sad 
one by a single stroke.” ‘‘ Why,’ spoke up 
little Johnny, in disgust, **my school-teach- 
er can do that.’’—Jester. 

...“* What is the difference between 
Queen Victoria and the Mississippi River?”’ 
asked Squildig. ‘About 4,000 miles, I 
should say,” replied McSwilligen. ‘“ That 
answer won’t gothistime.” ‘“ What is it 
then ?”’ ‘*‘ Queen Victoria holds levees but 
the Mississippi River makes them let go.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.... Saving the Heathen.—Stranger (in 
Brooklyn): ‘‘ Where are all those gentle- 
men going?’ Resident: “ They are going to 
bid farewell to a popular missionary to 
China who has been very successful in 
teaching the heathen the Gospel of love 
and peace.” ‘‘Isee. And where is this 
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gang of boys going?” ‘‘ They are going to 
stone a Chinese funeral.’—New York 
Weekly. 


-...T—, a little boy of nine, handed in 
the following comp»sition on George Wash- 
ington: “* George*Washington was the fa- 
ther of his country one day he went in his 
farthers yard and cut down atree. What 
are you doing asked his father i am trying 
to tell a lie and cannot when he grew up he 
was president and was killed by a mano 
named getto who was jellish of him and the 
no 9 engine house was draped in black.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Com munications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











* DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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1, A tree common in the torests of Java; 2, 
very clean; 3, a thought; 4, to sound the 
horn; 5, rest from labor; 6, obscuring the 
vision. 

The initials, union; the finals, conditions. 
United, in which we have great pride. 

BURIED NAMES. 


1. What can you be thinking of, Ma! 
Rye bread and doughnuts for sucha fine 
company, all from the city. 

2. Iam afraid my poor dog has been tak- 
en off. The dog-catchers will even take a 
licensed dog if they can make money by it. 

3. I tell you, Will, [am not going to sing 
with you again; for you put me out with all 
your nonsense. 

4. If you are aSoph, I assure you you 
needn’t put on airs, for they are not becom- 
ing. 

5. I say, Mamma, do you write it “‘ge ” or 
‘gee’? when you talk about driving a 
horse ? y 

6. If he lent you money, James, he was 
out of his senses, that is all | can say about 
it. 

7. If Sawtel lent me money he had more 
sense about him than you have, and that is 
what I say about it. 

8. I went to the steamer to see Jennie off, 
and liked everything very much; her berth 
was one of the best. 


PROTEAN RHOMBOID.—Selected. 
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Across: 1, A person afflicted with a cer- 
tain disease; 2, measures of length; 3, 
drunk to excess; 4, a word of uncertain 
meaning in the Psalms; 5, a Scripture 
name. 

Reversed: 1, To drive back; 2, a mascu- 
line name; 3, a place of deposit; 4, drags; 
5, a Scriptural name. 

Downward: 1, In London; 2, a printer’s 
measure; 3, an abyss; 4, a proper name; 5, 
to repulse; 6, a Scriptural name; 7, a small 
flat fish allied to the flounder; 8, an ex- 
clamation; 9, in London. 

Upward: 1, In Naples; 2, a pronoun, 3, 
theend; 4, single; 5, a person afflicted with 
a certain disease; 6, certain beverages; 7, 
vicious; 8, an exclamation; 9, in Naples. 

CYRIL DEANE. 
DIAMONDS AND HOUR-GLASSES. 
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Diamonds: 1, Acousonant; 2, the cry of 
an animal; 3, important to artists; 4, an 
emmet. 5 and1, a consonant: 2, by the way 
of; 3, colors; 4, a goddess; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand hour-glass; 1, Confidence; 2, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 12ra. 





@ woman’s name; 3, myself; 4, a possessive | 
pronoun; 5, like honey. 

The middle word down, to juin. 

Left-hand hour-glass: 1, A hook for fas- 
tening; 2, relating to the tide; 3, myself; 4, | 
to subjoin; 5, a crevice. 

The middle word down, to remain. | 

TRAVELING PUZZLE. | 
From the Gracchi to Nowhere. | 
Gracchi. 
xeekeee 
eee 
knee 
Nowhere. 

1. Gracchi; 2, a division of S. America; 
3, one whois untruthful; 4, a river of Italy; | 
5, Nowhere. 
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farm aad Carden 


( The Agricultwral Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who Jeet specially interested.) 


OUR COMMON GARDEN WEEDS. 
BY DR. G. G. GROFF. 


Weeds have been defined as “‘ Plants whose 
uses have not yet been discovered,” and also 
**Plants out of place”; for the most valua- 
ble plants out of place are but weeds. It is 
probable that some weeds will never be 
utilized by man, but many of them will be; 
within a few years we have seen the common 
rag-weed worked into paper, the fibers of 
the velvet leaf into cord and cloth, and the 
rank milkweed reared for its supply of 
gutta-percha, But whether of future value 
or otherwise, the weeds which every boy 
reared on a farm has to contend with should 
be thoroughly known as to their principal 
characters and their truenames. The num- 
ber of species of weeds found in cultivated 
grounds is ordinarily so small that the 
characters and names of all are easily 
learned and retained. All the plants men- 
tioned in this paper may be found described 
in the botanical works of Gray, of Wood, or 
of Darlington. We especially recommend 
to every youog agriculturist and gardener 
that most interesting and valuable work of 
the late Dr. William Darlington, entitled 
**‘Weeds and Useful Plants.” It is a book 
which will abundantly repay frequent con- 
sultation on the part of the young agricul- 
turist, while the quaint observations of the 
learned author will be found of lasting val- 
ue. Dr. Ezra Michener’s ‘One Hundred 
Common Weeds’ is also a valuable little 
book, but now out of print. 

Earliest in the spring, even a)l winter in 
warm sheltered spots, will be found the lit- 
tle white chickweed, Stellaria media. It 
has a beautiful little white flower, with five 
white petals so deeply cleft as to appear ten; 
there are also ten stamens. The stem is 
characteristized by a narrow, bairy line, 
which at each joint changes its position 
upon the stem, shifting from side to side. 
In hot-houses and conservatories, this little 
weed flowers a!l winter long; und in gardens 
and cultivated grounds nestling close up to 
ap evergreen hedge, they are often tbe last 
plants to flower on the approach of winter 
and the earliest in the spring.° 

Very early the common dandelion, or, 
more scientifically, the Taraxacum dens- 
leonis appears. It is so well known that 
we will not describe it, merely saying tbat, 
tho classed with weeds because it annoys us 
so much, its flower is a real gem, full of hid 
den beauties, and when carefully studied 
will reveal marvelous contrivances for the 
ripening and dissemination of its seed, 
showing clearly the hand of an intelligent 
Creator. Of the dandelion Lowell wrote: 

** Dearcommon flower, that grow’st beside the 
way, 

Friuging the dusty road with harmless gold. 

"Tis spring’s largess which she scatters now.” 
The dandelion possesses well-known med- 
icinal properties, and is also used for food. 

Appearing equally early with the dande- 
lion is the shepherd’s purse, Cupsella bursa- 
pastoris. It has four small white petals, so 
placed as to form a cross, six stamens, four 
long and two short, the pod iaversely heart- 
shaped. This plant belongs to the great 
cress family, and when chewed tastes some- 
what like water-cress. Later, in the culti- 
vated portion of the garden, that great pest, 
purslane, or evil-weed, shows itself. The 
flowers are small and yellow, the leaves 
heart-shaped, and both leaves and stem 
very fleshy and watery. The stems are 
round, of a reddish color, lie flat upon the 
ground, and are not killed by hoeing, but 
each divided portion of the plant takes root 
and produces a new plant; the only way to 
remove the pest is to pull it up and destroy 
the root and the branch. The ripe fruit of 
this plant is very curious, and deserving of 
study, being as in all the purslane family, 
shaped much like a teacup, with a cap- 
shaped lid. The pod is heaped full of seeds 
which are quite smaljl and, having great vi- 
tality, the immense number of these plants 
is accounted for. The scientific name of 
this weed is Portulaca oleracea. There 
are beautiful varieties of this species in cul- 
tivation. 

The Malva rotundifolia, or running mal- 
low, a trailing plant with shield-shaped 
leaves and beautiful purplish flowers, comes 
later in the season, and is not much of a 
pest. [t is found as much on poorly kept 
lawns, about the barn or stable, and along 
the garden fence as in cultivated grounds. 
This is the plant which produces the little 
round *‘ cheeses’? so much sought after by 
children. 

There is no garden in the Jand which is 





———— 
for a considerable part of the summer free 


from the common “rag w-.ed,’’ so called 
from its ragged leaves. Strangely, this 
plant, so obnox'ous to the sight and the 
sense of smell, has a very beautiful scien- 
tific neme, Ambrosia artemisefolia. - Its 


- fiowers are compound and very minute; but 


each plant produces a great number of seeds. 
A warm rain after harvést causes this weed 
to grow in great luxuriance. For some un- 
known cause, during some seasons it is 
much more abundant than during others. 
When in pastures in great abundance, it 
has been cut, dried and sold to the paper 
makers for the production of a coarse vari- 
ety of paper. 

The common plantain, Plantago major, 
distinguished by its broad, cool and paral- 
lel nerved leaves, is found in almost every 
garden, and is yearly becoming a greater 
nuisance. In our pastures, its large spread- 
ing leaves cover the ground and kill the valu- 
able grass over considerable areas. This 
plant was imported from Europe as were also 
most all the weeds found in our American 
gardens and farms. On the Western pains 
the Indians call the plantain the *‘ white 
man’s foot-prints,’’ and affirm that wher- 
ever the pale-face camps, there this plant is 
sure to spring up. The flowers are very 
small upon a thick spike or stem, the seeds 
are quite large and fleshy, and much relished 
by many birds. Thereis a smaller species 
of plantain, the Plantago lanceolata, which 
has quite long and narrow leaves, but is 
easily recognised as a near relative of the 
preceding species by its fruit stem. It is 
not troublesome in cultivated gardens, but 
rather on poorly kept lawns. 

By the constant use of a lawn-mower, 
both species of plantains may be held in 
check on lawns. 

In many gardens, especially in the older 
settled parts of the country, the ground ivy 
or gill, Nepeta glechoma, is very annoying. 
It has a square, prostrate stem, purpiish, 
two-lipped flowers, with four stamens, in 
pairs, two long and two short, with the 
white anthersso approximated as to form a 
very beautiful and perfect cross. This 
plant is furtber distinguished by an aro- 
matic odor which the leaves yield when 
crushed between the fingers. 

A very similar plant to the one just 
nanied is the dead nettle, or Laminum am- 
plexicaule. A constant difference, how- 
ever, is thatin the latter, the upper stem 
leaves are sessile, that is, sit close upon the 
main stalk of the plant, the usual pe.ioles 
being absent, while in Nepeta petioles are 
present. Both Nepeta and Laminum are 
more troubesome on neglected shady Jawns 
than in the cultivated gard2n; both are of 
some value as aromatics. 

Chenopodium albidum, or ‘‘ goose-toot,’’ 
often called white or dusty rag-weed, is an 
unsightly plant covered with a white 
bloom, which easily rubs off. The flowers 
are yellowish and quite small. This plant 
in rich soil, often attains a great size, and 
becomes so deeply and firmly rooted as to 
successfully resist the unaided efforts of 
one man to pull it from the ecarth. Goose 
foot is one of our commonest garden weeds, 
appears early and persists throughout the 
the season; and thericher the garden soil 
the more abundantly we may expect to see 
it. ; 

Oxalis stricta, or “sour-grass,’”’ may 
sometimes cause a little trouble; it has 
leaves somewhat resembling those of com- 
mon red clover, but the flowers are of a 
bright yellow, and the leaves and stems 
wben chewed have an agreeable sour taste, 
from the presence of oxalic acid or oxalate 
of lime. This plant is not, however, very 
troublesome in the garden or on the lawn. 

In very much neglected gardens, docks 
may appear. The Rumez crispus, or curled 
dock, has narrow curly leaves; while the 
Rumex obtusifolius has long, broad, and 
heavy green leaves. Both plants have long, 
carrot shaped roots, difficult to remove 
from the earth. The plants produce nu- 
merous seeds from inconspicuous greenish 
flowers, and when once they guin a foot- 
hold in a rich garden or lawn, they are 
difficult to eradicate. To destroy this plant 
keep constantly digging them up by the 
roots, and never permit a single plant to go 
to seed. 

The common ugly burdock, Lappa 
major, frequently grows within the 
borders of a neglected garden, along the 
fences. It is recognized by its broad rbu- 
barb-like leaves, and the head of fruit, 
with numercus prickly hooklets for adber- 
ing to the bodies of animals ana thus in- 
suring the wide distribution of the seeds; 
but the burdock is hardly a true garden 
weed, belonging, rather, to neglected places 
abont the farm buildings. 

Late in the season the “‘ pig-weeds”’ ap- 
pear, or rathe:, mature. They are large, 
ugly and noxious; in every respect ynsight- 





ly plants. There are three principal pig- 
weeds foundin our gardens; Amaranthus 
hybridus, with purple flowers; Amaranthus 
spinosus, distinguished by its spiny, prick- 
ly nature, and Am-ranthus albus, which 
resembles the first, but has white flowers. 
The pig- weeds flourish only in the richest 
soils, and especially in those fertilized with 
pig-manure, whence their name. 

Frequently, in neglected gardens, the 
one-seeded cucumber, Sicyos angulatus, 
appears; it isa climbing plant, in general 
appearance considerably resembling tbe 
cucumber vine. The fruit is prickly and 
star-shaped. ; 

The Aster ericoides with its little white 
compound flowers and widely diverging 
branches, comes almost too late to disfig- 
ure the garden. This is the most abun- 
dant of asters in cultivated grounds and 
pastures in our Eastern States, but is not 
very troublesome. 

The horse-weed, Erigeron Canadense 
sometimes appears in gardens or along the 
fence ufter harvest and, if not removed, 
grows to great size. It is characterized by 
its white, feathery appearance when in fruit, 
and the whole plant having a rusty appear- 
ance. The Spanish needles, Bidens bipin- 
nata, frequently grows along the garden 
fence. The leaves are much dissected, the 
flowers small, compound and yellow; but 
the main character by which the plant will 
be recognized isthe needle-like fruit with 
the little hooklets at one end, by which the 
seed adheres to animals and to the clothing 
of man, and is thus carried far and wide. 

The wild sweet potato vine, “ wild back- 
wheat,” is often foundin gardens. Thestem 
is prostrate, two, three to six feet long; the 
flowers are small, green, and edged with 
white. The plant appears in gardens in 
July and August, and sometimes is quite a 
nuisance. > 

The commmon “smart weed,” Polygoni- 
um hydropiper, is often found in gardens 
where the soil is a little moist. The leaves, 
as well as stems when chewed, have a bit- 
ing, nauseous taste, and at the end of the 
branches are clusters of small ied flowers. 
If neglected this plant becomes a great 
pest. 

After harvest,a number of grasses be- 
come troublesome in the garden, The worst 
of these is the Panicum sanguinale, or 
*crab-grass.’’ The stems lie prostrate, root- 
ing at every joint, and it seems almost im- 
possible to exterminate it: but constant 
hoeing will keepit down. Almost as bad 
as Panicum, is the Triticum repens, or 
‘couch grass,’ which also roots at the 
joints. The ‘‘fox-tail” grass, Setaria 
glauca, distinguished by its plumy head of 
seeds, and the barn-yard grass, Panicum 
crus-galli, are sometimes troublesome, as is 
also the witch-grass, Panicum cappillare: 
it is the stems of this latter grass which in 
the autumn break off and roll all over the 
fields and collect iu the fence corners. 

The velvet-leaf, Ablution avicenna, is 
sumetimes introduced into gardens with 
the manure; but it is not properly a garden 
weed. It isa large plant distinguished py 
its velvety leaves and yellow flowers. 

There remain yet two other weeds which 
arecommon in all gardens late in the season. 
The little carpet-weed, Mullo verticillata. 
commences to flower in June and contin- 
ues until frost. The stem lies prostrate, 
close to the ground. The little flowers are 
white, and resemble miniature stars scat- 
tered under our feet. There are three 
stamens and no corolla, the sepals alone 
being present. This little plant also grows 
in waste places, and often finds a lodgment 
in the spaces between the bricks of pave- 
ments, from which it smiles as we tread 
upon it. 

The milk purslane, Euphorbia macu- 
lata, is very common in the garden and 
corn-fields late in the season. The stem 
lies fat upon the ground,and when broken a 
large amount of milky fluid exudes. The 
flower is small and very difficult to analyze, 
for the white parts, ordinarily called petals, 
are only bracts; the parts of the flower are 
very minute. There is another purslane 
found in many old gardens in Pennsylvania 
and other Eastern States, caper spurge, 
Euphorbia lathyris: it isan erect plant, but 
its flower is like that of the preceding plant. 
It was introduced originally into our gar- 
dens under the idea that it would drive out 
the moles, being very distasteful to those 
avimals! 

The Jimson weed, Datura stramonium, 
is often foundin neglected gardens. It is 
a large, coarse plant, with large, funnel- 
shaped flowers, ill smelling and unsightly 
when full grown. The seeds are rank poison, 
and the plant ‘should be thoroughly eradi- 
cated by all careful gardeners. Thecommon 
night-shade, Solanum nigrum, is found in 
many gardens in August and September. 
It is a low, weak plant, with pretty little 








rotate flowers, and the fruit, red berries, is 
beautiful when ripe; but they are so poison- 
ous that the plant should be carefully de- 
stroyed. The night-shade belongs to the 
same family as the potato, tomato, tobacco 
and datura. 

The richer the soil of a garden, the great- 
er returns it makes in valuable products to 
its owner, but at the same time the greater 
is the crop of weeds. The attempt is often 
made to entirely eradicate weeds from a 
garden; but this is a most difficult task. 
Something, however, may be done by allow- 
ing no seeds to mature, All manure forthe 


.garden shculd be two years old, when the 


vitality of the seeds will have been de- 
stroyed. 

We hope that every young person, and 
older ones, too, reading this, wil} go into 
the garden and try to identify the weeds 
here described, and hereafter call them by 
name, and not to group them all under the 
terms, “things” or “‘stuaff.” Even the most 
troublesome weed which grows, fertilizes 
the soilin which it flourishes, provided it 
is permitted to rot where it grows; for it 
extracts from air and water the elements 
which form the chief material of dark, rich 
soil. No work of the Creator is useless or 
insignificant. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Pa. 





NOTES FOR WARM DAYS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 





THIRST is a very natural condition when 
the thermometer is in the nineties, and this 
condition seems to be augmented and ag- 
gravated by the fact that ice is dearer in 
price this year than ever before. To make 
much out of little, as the French chefs pro- 
verbially do, is the main idea when it per- 
tains to the cost and consumption of such 
necessaries as we cannot do without, of 
which ice, in warm weather, is most em- 
phatically one. 

Now, a “ general cooler” of the system is 
more economical and more healthful, too, 
than oft-repeated draughts of ice water. 
So the two following drinks, both delicious 
and wholesome, serve to satisfy thirst, and 
are refreshing and inexpensive as well. 

To two pounds of light-brown sugar add 
one half-pint of molasses, two ounces of 
tartaric acid, and one quart of boiling 
water. Stir till thoroughly dissolved, and 
then stir in one ounce of essence of winter- 
green, or sassafras, if preferred. When 
cold, bottle it; it will fill two quart bottles. 
Toserve, put two spoonfuls in a tumbler, 
fill two-thirds up with cold water, stir in 
one-quarter teaspooful of carbonate of soda 
and drink while effervescing. The materi- 
als do not cost over thirty-five cents; well- 
corked, it well keep perfectly all summer. 

Cream soda is rather more delicate; but 
requires a few moments’ boiling. The ma- 
terials required are one ounce of tartaric 
acid, the juice of one lemon, one and ene- 
quarter pounds (pints) of loaf sugar, and 
one and one-half pints of boiling water. 
When cold stir in one ounce of essence of 
wintergreen and the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth: also one-quarter 
cup of flour, blended in a little cold water. 
Bottle and serve one spoonful of the syrup, 
three-quarters of a glass of cold water, and 
one-quarter teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda. Drink while effervescing. 

Nature seems to call for an acid in the hot 
seascn. Naturally we incline to lemons, 
which are plentiful now, and should be used 
liberally. Take the juice clear with water 
without sugar. There are many conditions 
for which lemon juice is a specific, notably a 
torpid liver. Summer fruits, acid berries, 
strawberries generously used, will often set 
these ailments right without the use of med- 
icine. Stewed rhubarb, astrong acid, slight- 
ly sweetened, has the same effect. Itis very 
healthful. Sois a good ** towel bath ” eve- 
ry morning, with a little ammonia added to 
the cold water, or even a little salt. It is 
wonderful how it will brace one up for the 
‘heated term.” Yet after all, with a busy 
day, one often finds the feet tired and ach- 
ing and swollen with the heat when night 
comes. Nothing so rests and relieves them 
as rubbing with spirits of camphor. If not 
at hand, alcohol alone has a very comfort- 
ing effect. Stout people are more apt to be 
troubled with aching feet in warm weather 
than those who are spare. We have known 
the trouble greatly relieved by putting the 
feet in cold water for ten minutes at bed- 
time. We have known people to find great 
relief in the use of ‘electric soles,’ and 
others on whom they seemed to have no ef- 
fect at all. When aching feet seem per- 
sistent, and do not yield to simple remedies, 
the trouble is apt to be rheumatic, and a 
liniment made of olive oil with all the gum 
camphor it wil] absorb will be apt to relieve 
at once, 
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HALF-BLOOD BUFFALOES. what had been done by this gentleman; 
een . whereas in fact there was nothing in the 


From time to time reports have reached 
us of efforts thut have been made to breed 
the American buffalo in a state of domesti- 
cation and also to cross this animal on the 
common cattle of Phe country. It has been 
‘found quite easy to keep the buffalo in a 
state of partial confinement. The writer 
once worked on a Colorado dairy where 
buffalo calves ran with the dairy 
cows; but they do not seem to breed 
well in confinement, and as they have 
little value beyond their hides—particularly 
in these days of low priced beef—there is 
little hope of their ever becoming popular 
farm animals. A cross of the buffalo on 
one of ourestablished breeds of cattle would 
seem, in theory at least, to promise very 
valuable results. Jadged by existing records 
of cross-breeding, a calf from a buffalo bull 
and acommon cow ought to have a rough, 
shaggy coat and something of the buffal» 
in form, with meat more like ordinary beef, 
and a fair capacity for milk. Such an ani- 
mal would seem well adapted to northern 
farms where tough “rustlers” are 
desired. Skins from such animals would 
be in good demand, and it might be 
expected that their meat and milk 
would pay for their keeping. Basing 
their arguments upon what ought to be ex- 
pected from abvormal crosses of wild ani- 
mals upon those in domestication, a number 
of sanguine writers have begun to talk 
about the ‘‘ new breed” of half-blood buf- 
faloes. Articles have appeared in scientific 
papers showing the value of these avimals, 
and the Government has been earnestly 
urged to appropriate large sums of money 
for the purpose of conducting a series ot 
breeding experiments. In view of these 
facts, the R. N. Y. takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the following account of the experi- 
ments conducted by Mr. D. H. Talbot, of 
Sioux City, Ia. An account of these ex- 
periments has never before been in print. 

“This experiment farm was established 
in 1885. I at once placed over 100 species of 
birds and animals on it, for the purpose of 
testing the validity of an abnormal cross. 
For some time, three or four years prior to 
1885, I was in the field with from three to 
ten men, making collections of wild ani- 
mals and birds, mainly for their dead bodies, 
because of the opportunity thus offered to 
determine the value of anabnormal growth 
for crossing. My collection of skins in my 
warehouse proves much, but the experi- 
ment farm was to be the place to make 
proper tests and obtain accurate results. 
In this I partially failed, owing to the al- 
most incredible habits of the American 
workmen to-day. To do anything which 
does not prove of some immediate value 
they consider merely trifling and conse- 
quently not worthy of cure. This I found 
the case with my helpers, and having to be 
away part of the time, | found that during 
my absence scarcely anything was done: 
except to care for some pigs and other do- 
mestic animals of no particular importance. 
My wild stock has mostly all been dis- 
posed of, but theseveral exceriments I have 
started will be carried along, so that some- 
thing may be learned, if not gained, in a 
commercial sense. 

‘* The abnormal condition in which a cow 
is placed when carrying afetus by a buffalo 
bull, is very interesting tho very expensive 
to the breeder. Each of my buffalo half- 
bloods cost, on an average, the lives of 
eight good cows, and a great many others 
suffered loss of health through abortion. 

‘Some time ago the press loudly encour- 
aged the crazy notion that much could be 
done by breeding half-blood buffaloes, using 
Galloway cows, etc. The thing is a vrazen 
humbug. I have watched this part of the 
business very closely and have now, say, 
sixty cows ia calf to buffalo bulls; and if I 
get four calves out of the lot at a loss of not 
more than twenty to twenty-five cows, I 
shall be very fortunate. I have corresponded 
with every breeder of half-bloods in Ameri- 


ca, C. J. Jones included, and they all won-: 


der why they lose so many cowsand cannot 
get many half-bloodcalves. Even ‘ Buffalo 
Jones’, of Garden City, Kan., willnot come 
out squarely and tell the numberof cows he 
loses to one calf saved, or the number of 
buffalo half-bloods he raised, not counting 
those he purchased of Mr. Bedson, of Stony 
Point, Manitoba, who bad been years breed- 
ing the few he possessed. Mr. Jones was 
here to look at my twvu half-bloods about 
fifteen months ago, also to get me to join 
him in the purchase of the Bedson herd; 
and up to that time he had saved but one 
half-blood. I told him then that the loss 
was too great; the thing would nut do ex- 
cept as a strictly scientific experiment. In 
spite of all these facts, the press—even the 
Popular Science Monthly—at that time 
told wonderful tales of what could be and 
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whole business except that he had some 
buffaloes in Kansas, and that he had pur- 
chased the herd in Manitoba, and he is now 
trying to get rid of his elepbant by getting 
the Government to grant him a lease of 
financial life and plenty of funds to do 
something, which | trust, since he has so 
maby animals to work upon, may prove of 
great value. 

“Asaresult ofall my four years’ work and 
a great loss of cows. I have but five buffalo 
haif-blocds. But I have to-night a very 
fine cow whose death is expected at any 
moment, tho she is not due for a month. 
[The cow subsequently died.—Eps.] Cows 
bred to buffalo bulls all go the same way. 
I have tried Texans, pure bred and high- 
grade Short-borns and Holsteins, high- 
grade Herefords, Jersey grades and scrubs 
—the rawboned cow, the fine cow, yearlings 
and old cows, all told, a great variety. This 
year I will try Galloway arades and a cross 
with the Eust India half-blood, and also a 
cross on a pure-blooded Fast India cow or 
zebu. Three vearsago, and again two years 
ago. I tried the Arni or Swamp buffalo of 
India, to begin a fonndation, but failed. 
There is no room for Uncle Sam to experi- 
ment in this Jive. 

* By the way, [ have succeeded in breeding 
an Angora goat toa sheep; in fact, I have 
three or four of such progeny, and expect 
about twenty-five. I wastryiog to discover 
whether or not the same conditions would 
occur with the abnormal fetus of the goat 
in its sheep bed or earth, asin the fetus of 
the bnffalo; but thus far it is not the case, 
tho the avimals are fed on the same class of 
food in general. Dr. A. R. Wallace, of 
England, Dr. Darwin’s co-partner in origi- 
nating the developmenttheory, which made 
the latter so fainous, paid mea visit when 
he was in this country three years ago. and 
I outlined to him my belief—which I must 
say, I think he doubted—and which was 
and is, that irom the abnormal we obtain 
the specific; that a cross blended from the 
two natural branches of different species 
becomes abnormai, and that if the result is 
an abnormal development, and that devel- 
opment has sufficient vitality in all its 
functions, then it becomes specific—a con- 
dition which, as like begets like. must pro- 
duce its own kind—a new species. And, 
further, I believe that it is the abnormal 
which produces a dropsical state of the 
system; this is simply an effort of Nature 
to cause the cow to dispel the foreign sub- 
stance—the abnormal germ—which in this 
case is the buffalofetus. If abortion comes 
it affords much relief; if not, then death is 
approximate.”—Rural New Yorker. 





MUSIC-LOVING COWS. 


THAT pigs are not the only animals who 
take a delight in musical sound may be 
proved by the following incident of which 
[ was a witness on more than one occasion: 
Opposite to our house was a large field ir 
which some twelve or thirteen cows were 


put during tbe summer months. One day a 
German band commenced to play on the 
road which divided the house from the 
field. The cows were quietly grazing at 
the other end of the field, but no sooner did 
they hearthe music than they at once ad- 
vanced toward it. and stood with their 
heads over the wall attentively listening. 
This might have passed unnoticed, but 
upon the musicians going away, the ani- 
mals followed them as wellas they could 
on the other side of the wall, and when 
they could get no further stood lowing pit- 
eously, etc. . So excited did the cows 
become that some of them ran round and 
round the field to try to get out, but finding 
no outlet returned to the corner where they 
had lost sight of the band, and it was some 
time before they seemed satisfied that the 
sweet sounds were really gone. It seems a 
strange coincidence that both the pigs and 
cows were charmed by music produced by 
a German band—American Naturalist. 





WEED SEEDS IN THE SOIL. 


THE persistency of weeds in keeping pos- 
session where they once get a foothold is 
largely due to the fact that their seeds have 
great vitality, and re-appear whenever a 
bnew surface is turned up. Many are also 
brought to the land with manure, or by 
winds and birds. The Jate Peter Hender- 
son once said that if any one could get rid 
of all weeds, the market-gardener should 
be able to do so with his thorough culture 
and repeated handlings of the soil. Yet, 
efter years of this treatment, more or less 
weeds would re-appear every year; enough, 
if allowed to seed, to speedily occupy the 
entire ground. Ono ‘the farm one of the best 
weed-destroyers is a heavy mat of clover, 
sown eight quarts per acre and itself free 
from weed seeds.— American Cultivator. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Pines 
ated a ve at 
once so and so 


effective as 


“Ayer’s Pills are the 
best medicine known 
to me for regulatin 
the bowels, and for all 
diseases caused by 
disordered liver and 
stomach. ”—Philip Lockwood, Topeka, Kans. 

“T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in need “ 
a safe but effectual cathartic.”—John M. 
Boggs, 807 W. Chestnut st., Louisville, Ky. 

For Sick Headache and Indigestion take 


A Ayer’s Pills, 


by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
ll Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LAC TO-PREP A- 
RATA, It is made wholly from milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food make 
the broad claim that theirs is the best, 
but few, if any, tell how it is made or of 
what it is composed, for the facts told to 
any intelligent person would condemn 
most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1 2 percent. of Pow- 
dered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of wheat. 
Both the milk and wheat are partially 
digested. It is especially adapted for 
Infants from six months upwards, and 
for Invalids, Aged People and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying any 
other Food, do not fail to send to us for a 
pamphlet of 64 pages entitled Our Buby’s 
First and Second Years, by Marion Har- 
land, which also gives a minute descrip- 
tion of Lacto-Preparata and Carnrick's 
Soluble Food and their mode of manufac- 
ture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pampblet and then ask 
your Physician which Foods are the 
nearest approach to mother’s milk. 


REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, ete.), Aspic or dleat telly Keeps for any 
length of time. and is cheaper au of finer flavor than 
any other stock. 














Genuine only wish | J. von Liebie’s signa- 
ture as above, in bla One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pouaee of lean beef. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thouxands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer or ou a haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D. 8. BERGER, Frop. 
233 “B } St., Philadelphia, P 
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“ 4 (ik @ Ww An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
* ARR a nes 
— and hair, -_ 
uses the hair to 
quickly healing cuts, Soran beaiek anal sprai 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cente, 


v ' Tricopherous 

moves a!] impurities from 

Thick, Soft and aan Tntallible fo for curing | ond 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York. 


se (HAIR & SKIN 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
tions. diseases of the skin, — and 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE PO LISH 


‘or Lab : 
Durability and Chea; Un nailed. 
WGnsE Dros. and Cheapness. tin ea ~ te 


ENGLISH ENAMEL.* 


ee. BEST TN THE MARKET. 
for use. in self-opening tins. 
150 Tints i guiaite Colors, Surface like Porcelain. 
opel eo by any one. 
ll PRIZE’ MEDALS. Inveated by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., vee $.A., 


Original Inventor of Enamel Pain 

For Renovating and Deco: 

og— Furniture, Metal ‘ork, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc., etc. and 40 cents: by mail, 75 and 
the’ gallon to Decoretors. send for tint 
“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 60 cents 
$1: postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 

10 East 15th St., New York. 


FERINITE S04 30G83 %, SiN 7S- 


a. . ed by any one. 

8 on common wood pro- 

duce a beautiful finish more aie than natural 
wood. ae. eopemien’, Send for cire lar and 
sample of wood finished with Ferinite, SEELEY 
BROs., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 


H. S. Miller & Go,’s 








A every- 











These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE, 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


A-CORN SALVE xo°rcison, 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME, 
“‘Afver using it my feet are in a better condition than 


they have been ter a Eee 
. COLLINS, ey Tm. 
TS T 


®OLD BY DRUGGISTS YOR SEND 1S. CEN O THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philedelphia. Pe. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCH 














One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0u 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


. THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 



















KING 
POWDER 


Bay 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1880. 





D TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Society of Arts for 

“Best Pian Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston,Mas 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 











POPULAR, STYLISH, 





Blact or Bronze, **Modjeska.” 


Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 





y IIT. See that every pair is 
( ——— stamped 
 yoR™ 
dwin C. Burt 
SoleStamp. 


on Lining and 
Sele of each shee as shown = 
trade-marks. (nr goods ar 


Lining Stamp 
made inal! widths of Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 

Ask Your Dealers for Them. 


If they will not furnish you. write to us for infor- 
mation where they cao had. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 




















EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


FoR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 







w it is used, mailed free. 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH. 
CO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.I. 





50 YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
For Information Appty To Your STEAM Fitter, 
OR FURNACE Denar ,OR SENO For IluuSTRATEO 
Pamprice T, MAILED FREE. 


FULLER & WARRENCO. 








ee CLEVELANO, BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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BEST RECORD. 


= HOT-WATER 
HEATER 


Cuerwa onic’ ULATION | 


flanged joints to leak. 
Wrovucnut Iron. there- 


* 
. 





No wood moceea oc COMBINATION GAS MACEDVE 


Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 
Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Etc. 


fore cannot crack. 
BRICK CASING prevents” "era® (Ost Of Gas, 4c. per hour per burner 
waste ofheatincellar. 70 years in use and never an accident. 





DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


8S Lake St., CHICAGO. 


401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
42 Pear! Street, BOSTON 


STEAM AND HOT WATER RADIATORS. 
GAS COOKING AND BRATiNG APPAR. 


ATUS. 
ASOLENE FOR GAS MACHINES 





world over. 





" eeOtedin Made at Home 


chea and 
i F quicltly "by wing 2 Triple - Motion White 
vered w 
Malleable Iron poaed with te oon ae nee 


Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 
this famous Freezer. 


Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 


cream of the finest quality. 


and agen 
sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 


Inquire for the * White Mountain” of your 


local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A a—< of choice for Ice 
Sherbet, Warner ines, etc., 
pon with each freezer this season. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


146 fleliie St., Nashua, N. Hi, 





Cc. M, MOMEMAN, E. W. MOSEMAN, . 


I MOSDAN Nk HD.. 







ENGLISH Wee AND 
Naty 


RIDING SADDLES. 
¢OWPLETE FOR 
THE HUNT, THE PARK AND 
THE CHASE, 
ENGLISH SNA‘ ELE, PELHAM & WEY- 
MOUTH RIDING BRIDLES, BITS, 
BREASTPLATES, Ete., Ete. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, ETC. 
128 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK, 
ALSO LONDON AND PARIS, 





EUREKA SILKE. 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 
EUREKA KNITTING SIL 





Is the best for all 
kinds of Knit- 
ting, Crochet work, etc. Our opowrenss Eureka 


Wash Silks, for Art. Embroidery, 
Ze my and Etching Silks are eh 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK Baze.tch79F °% 


These goods have stood iy, fo 


7, 9) 












‘Asdorsed Col- 
Fw t 40 cents 


WASTE EMBROI ERY SILK 


per oz. ay ame Sewing Silk, blac 
colors. ¢, tm OZ. Tilustrated 1 Pasmphtet with 
rules -;*., iaiting eames etc. 10 cents mailed 


Eureka Silk 
) Mfg. ¢o., 


Boston, Mass. 


DOUBLE 
BARREL 


SHOT 





The NEW 


$26.30 eunnasrees 


nd 

WEAR Equal to the HIGHEST PRICED Gun Made. 
Ask your dealer forit. If he has not got it, send 
us —~4 money, @ will deliver t gun, 
ea pata, teany ress Office in the 
ot not as represented, return the gun and 
we ou return the money. We refer you to an 
Commercial Agency, Bank in Batavia, or to this 

paper. Write for Circulars and Testimonials. 
BAKER FORGING & GUN CO. Batavia, N.Y. 








What's the News? 


Lonpon, (apecial).—“ Detective” 
cameras—in England are styled 
“hand” or “companion”. cam- 
eras. Among them the “ Water- 
bury ” Detective Camera is most 
popular, because of its compact- 
ness, fine finish, and, what is most 
important, its picture producing 
qualities; price $25.00 and $40.00 
according to size The Scovill & 
Adams Co., will if requested, mail 
circular, giving detailed descrip- 
tion of this and  < cameras. 





LeBOSQUET 





HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 Jobn St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, "Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain ard 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
cman Street Washers, 


Works Founded in 183% 
Highest awa 








and Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 


Siar 





THE 


GREATAMER 


NCE we 


ind of Tea you want. reatest 
inuucement ever Leng | to net orders for our cele- 
rated Teas, Coffees a cing ; lowder. For full 
particulars address, THE Grea wet AN TEA 
0.,31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box 289. 








Plambing and Water Heating. 
Seo end te I —- ith ‘Impro ed 
ms and reports made w vi 
to General adition of Dwellings. JO RENE- 
BAP East 35th Strect, New York. 

ork done in any part of the country. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CARBUTT'S & DRY PLATES 
“CELLULOID” FILMS. 


Latest Im- 
+ ‘ 





liances as 














Q"ND T. ©. BY aus ADVERTISING AGENCY 
SS 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates ina panera. 





AUNE 19TH, 190, - = — aml 


Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are. usu- 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clo 


In our new store we have p 
de api a leading. 

cr such a generous ¥ 
for boys of all ages that 
cannot fail to be satisfiedyy 


Devlin & Co., 
CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square «w=. Cor, 14th St, N.Y. 


THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 88-100. 








A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesron, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental dis...arge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 

Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
por, by any but the propern 

All of-our revolvers are stamped on | 
our firm diame, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 





gers ecics, Dodd's $02 rasrn se: BOStOD 





BRADLEW AGONS 


aa najehensaie ee 
Novelties 
Buckboards, Beach, 
Spindle and Handy Wagons, paneer Buggies, 


wo Wheelers, Pony — fie, i" Sd a 
Quarvered Oak, natural wood 


BRADLEY & GO. sseaaserisast 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13¢ hours. 
Minneapolis,, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of slatigt service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, liman an 
wens, Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars a 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
J. M. WHITMAN, 5. P. WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





9 BICYCLES 


AY Me 4s 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 
last longer than any others. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


= 
Fi 


Aes 








oma Ve 


Chicopee Falls. Mass, 








Tux INDEPENDENTL PRESS, 41 TO 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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